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fF  the  prefent  EfTays  require  any 
•*•  apology,  it  is  for  the  publication  hav- 
ing been  fo  long  delayed.  Their  own 
excellence,  and  their  internal  proofs  of 
authenticity,  fufficiently  juftify  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  them  in  a  collected 
form.  The  THEATRES,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  worthy  PRELATE  for  aflert- 
ing,  were  even  in  the  ftate  of  iingle 
numbers  bought,  up  with  fiich  avidity, 
that  complete  fetts  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chafed  ;  and  neither  STEELE'S  health  nor 
his  inclination  permitted  him  to  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  them.  The  ANTI- 
THEATRES  are  at  leaft  a  foil  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  Hero;  and  the  other 
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Admlranda  tibi  levium  fpettacula 
Magnanimofque  duces,  totiufque  ordine  Gentis 
Mores,  &Jludiat  &  populos,  &  pralia  dicam* 

VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  <j% 

*  - —  that  fings         '  "1 

*  Embattled  fquadrons  and  adventurous  kings :    > 

*  A  mighty  pomp,  though  made  of  little  things.] 

*  Their  Arms,  their  Arts,  their  Manners,  I  difclofe, 
c  And  how  the  War,  and  whence  the  People  rofe.' 

DRYDEN. 
\ 

IN  the  beginning  of  a  Work  which  I  defign, 
to  publifh  twice  a  week,    it  is  neceflary  to 
explain  myfelftothe  Town,    and  make  them 

**  Sir  R.  STEELE  publifhes  twice  a  week  a  new  paper, 
**  called  THE  THEATRE,  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  old 
"  TATLERS  ;  though  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  keep 
*'  up  a  fpirit  in  diftrefs."  Dr  RUNDLE  to  Mrs.  SANDYS, 
March  .4,  17 19-20. — "  I  am  forry  I  could  not  get  you  a 
*'  whole  fet  of  THEATRES  ;  the  very  beft  are  wanting. 
**  The  demand  for  them  was  fo  great,  that  even  his  fierceit 
*'  enemies  bought  them  up,  and  enjoyed  the  Author,  while 
"  they,  perfecute  the  Man."  Dr.  RUNDLE  to  Mrs.  SAN- 
PYS,  in  April  or  May,  1720.  f  Price  2</. 
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underftand  why  I  attempt  to  entertain  thernun- 
4er    this   Title.     Wheii   I   have  informed   my 
Reader  that  I  am  in  the /ixty-firft  *  year  of  my 
age,    and  have   been   induced   to   frequent   the 
Theatre  by  the  perfuafion  of  my  Son  ;   it   will, 
perhaps,    raife  attention  and  curioiity  to  know 
„  what  are   the  particular  circumftances   whicji 
make  the  Father  ductile  to  his  Child,  inftead  of 
the  Son's  governing  himfelf  by  the  example  of 
his  Father. 

I  have  always  abhorred  living  at  a  diftance 
with  him,  and  ever  gave  him  his  freedom  in 
all  his  words  and  a£Hons,  fo  that  I  have  iel- 
dom  expoftulated  with  him  concerning  them  ; 
but,  of  late  years,  obferved  him  mighty  con- 
verfant  at  the  Theatre,  and  living  in  occafional 
familiarity  with  the  chief  Actors.  This  turn 
was  fo  particular,  that  I  enquired  what  he  could 
find  thus  delightful  to  him  among  perfons  fin- 
gularly  remarked  to  their  difadvantage.  He 
begged  of  me  (as  I  had  formerly  adviied  him) 
to  judge  for  myfelf  in  thofe  matters,  and  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Play  very 
frequently  ;  where  I  foon  recovered  the  tafte  I 
had  had  for  thofe  entertainments  in  my  youth, 
.and  relieved  that  this,  above  all  other  diverfions, 
was  proper  and  pleafmg  rather  to  the  young,  or 
old,  than  to  the  middle-aged.  The  middle  of 
our  dajs,  thought  I,  is  generally  taken  up  in 
the  hurry  and  cagernefs  of  bufmeis  ;  but  the 

*  Our  Author  was  at  this  time  about  ten  years  younger 
than  the  character  he  affamss. 

days 
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days  we  pafs  before  we  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  after  we  are  retired  from  it,  are  the  feafons 
wherein  Plays  well  acted  give  greateft  pleafure. 
Young  men  learn  from  the  Stage  the  knowledge 
of  that  world  they  are  fcarcely  yet  acquainted 
with  :  old  men  look  back  on  the  road  which 
they  have  paffed  through  with  equal  delight  and 
fatisfacYion.  , 

My  Son  HARRY  is  a  gentleman  of  a  difcern- 
ment  above  his  years,  and  affects  the  company 
of  elder  men  :  he  has  a  vivacity  in  his  manner, 
and  a  good-natured  quicknefsof  fpirit,  that  ren- 
ders him  very  agreeable  to  his  acquaintance. 
When  he  comes  into  a  room,  1  have  obferved 
the  company  look  upon  him  with  the  afpect 
which  people  ufually  have,  when  one  enters 
from  fome  place  whence  they  expect  news. 
His  manner  is  uncommon,  and  his  thoughts 
on  any  fubject  give  that  fort  of  pleafure  which 
we  receive  by  frem  intelligence  from  fome  fcene 
of  action.  His  imagination  difpenfes  new  re- 
flexions on  any  fubject;  and  he  is  always  a 
great  addition  to  the  entertainment  by  the  plea- 
iant  and  peculiar  relim  he  has  of  it. 

This  boy  of  mine,  who  brought  me  back  to 
the  Play-houfe,  is  as  proud  of  his  good-hu- 
moured old  man,  as  the  pert  thing  calls  me, 
as  I  am  of  him ;  and  never  makes  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, though  with  a  young  Lady,  but 
the  firft  thing  he  promifes  is,  that  the  party 
lhall  be  acquainted  with  his  Father.  He  has 
introduced  me  to  a  particular  friend  of  his,  a 

B  2  Lad/ 
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Lady  of  great  quality  and  merit,  with  whom, 
and  her  vifitants,  I  am  often  very  well  enter- 
tained; and  the  THEATRE  is  no  fmallpart  of  our 
converfation.  SOPHRONIA,  for  that  mail  be  her 
iiamey  is,  according  to  the  caurfe  of  nature,  in 
a  ftage  of  this  life  not  far  from  a  better  being, 
but  under  no  manner  of  decay  as  to  her  fenfes 
and  underftanding.  From  experience,  added  toe 
her  great  wit  and  good- humour,  you  would 
take  her,  by  her  difcourfe,  to  be  only  a  very 
wife  young  woman.  She  has  always  encouraged 
Theatrical  diverfions,  and  admitted  the  emi- 
nent performers  (from  HART*  and  MOHUN*, 
to  thofe  of  our  time)  to  her  prefence  and  con- 
verfation,  and  has  a  very  excellent  tafte  both 
of  the  compofition  and  performance  of  a  good 
play. 

At  this  Lady's  houfe,  Elegance  and  Decency, 
not  Licentioufnefs  and  Luxury,  are  confulted  as 
the  moft  inviting  entertainments  of  the  com- 
pany that  meet  there.  There  is  a  purity  in 

their 

*  "  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  fays  Mr.  DAVIES,  "that 
we  have  no  memoirs  or  relations  of  thefe  two  great 
A£lors,  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  DOWNS,  and 
fome  traditional  fcraps  and  flight  notices  of  poets  and  critics. 
Their  ranfc  in  life,  having  both  been  honoured  with 
commands  in  the  army,  placed  them  above  their  fel- 
lows." Kymer,  the  celebrated  critic  and  hiftoriographer, 
has  applauded  them  highly,  for  their  wonderful  power  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  fpeaking  to  them 
as  much  by  action  as  utterance.  Mohun  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  graceful 
manner  of  treading  the  ftage.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  re- 
proaches 
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their  manners,  and  a  kind  of  chaftity  in  their 
very  drefs  :  their  mirth  has  no  noife,  their  joy- 
little  laughter ;  but  freedom  is  bounded  by 
refpeft,  and  their  familiarity  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  good- breeding.  A  romp  would 
there  look  like  a  proftitute ;  and  a  rake  would 
be  as  terrible  as  a  ruffian. 

There  are  but  very  few  of  either  fex  who 
are  capable  of  being  well  pleafed  at  her  Affem- 
blies ;  for,  as  it  is  laid,  the  vicious  could  not 
be  happy,  were  they  to  be  tranilated  to  Heaven; 
ib  (with  reverence  in  the  comparifon)  may  I 
aver,  that  the  ordinary  people  of  fafhion  would 
be  there  very  much  at  a  lofs;  and  thofe,  who 
pafs  for  fine  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  in  other 

preaches  the  comedians  of  the  Duke  of  York's  company 
for  their  vain  attempts  to  ape  his  excellences,  and  ridicu- 
ling his  defects,  the  confequences  of  age  and  infirmity. 
The  action  of  Bart,  in  Catiline,  was  univerfajly  applauded ; 
and  this  contributed  to  keep,  alive  what  oth.crwife  would 
Jiave  foon  been  loft  to  the  public. —  *  Hart's  action,'  faid 
the  critic,  Rymer,  *  could  throw  a  luftre  on  the  moft 
wretched  characters ;  and  he  fo  far  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
fpectator  by  it,  that  the  deformities  of  the  poet  could  not 
be  difcerned.'  The  period  in  which  they  flourished  was 
that  which  immediately  followed  the  Reftoration ;  but 
Mr  Davies,  who  in  his  "  Dramatic  Mifcellanies"  has 
preferved  fome  curious  anecdotes  of  them  both,  could  nei- 
ther difcover  when  they  were  born,  nor  when  they  died. 
They  were  both  great  favourites  of  the  king  and  courtiers. 
Sometimes,  we  muft  fuppofe,  an  emulation  would  be  ex- 
cited from  a  comparifon  made  of  their  feveral  excellencies. 
Charles,  on  feeing  the  performance  of  both  in  a  new  play, 
obferved  to  his  courtiers,  that  Mohun,  or  Moon,  as  he 
pronounced  it,  Ihpne,  that  day,  like  the  fun,  and  Hart 
like  the  moon. 

B  con* 
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converfations,  would  be,  in  the   apartment   of 
SOPHRONIA,  uninformed  favnges. 

Deviation  from  reaion  and  good  fenfe  is  there 
the  only  error  ;  and  uninftrucied  innocence  is 
pitied  and  affifted,  while  ftudied  faults  and 
aflumed  fingularities  are  banimed  or  diicoun- 
tenanced.  The  more  conftant  companions  of 
this  illuftrious  Lady  are  FLA  VIA,  a  very  docile 
and  ingenious  Maiden  ;  LYSETTA,  a  Widow, 
•who  (though  not  part  her  youth)  is  fuch,  in  an 
abftinencefrom  all  the  vain  and  often tatious  plea- 
fures  of  life;  and  SOPHONISBA,  a  dependent 
relation,  who  frequently  reads  to  her.  There 
are  many  others,  who  are  at  lefs  important  fea- 
fons  admitted.  SOPHRONIA  and  her  three 
friends  are  great  patronefles  and  advocates  for 
the  THEATRE  ;  and  I  fhall  from  time  to  time  give 
an  account  of  their  fentiments  relating  to  ir, 
both  as  to  the  characters  perfonated,  and  the 
fkill  of  the  perfons  who  perform  them  ;  the 
Ladies,  who  are  not  of  her  intimacy,  will  give 
vis  their  different  fentiments  ;  by  which  means 
we  mail  have  opportunity  to  give  an  account  of 
the  falfe  or  true  tafte  of  theTown. 

It  is  therefore  from  the  generous  concern  of 
SOPHRONIA,  that  I  am  prevailed  upon  founder- 
take  (in  this  public  manner)  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  the  Eng/i/h  THEATRE.  It 
is  certainly,  when  well  regulated,  a  moft  liberal 
and  ingenuous  diverfion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
I  fhall  bring  the  world  into  my  opinion,  that 
the  profeffion  of  an  Adlor,  who  in  the  other 
6  part 
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part  of  his  conduct  is  irreproachable,  ought  to 
receive  the  kind  treatment  and  efteem  which 
the  world  is  ready  to  pay  all  other  Artifts. 
Their  necefiary  talents  and  qualifications  will 
fupport  me'in  alking  for  them  the  regards  due 
to  inoffenfive  men,  if  nothing  more  favourable 
than  their  bare  due  muft  be  allowed  them.  But 
I  will  fortiry  what  I  fay,  as  a  new  and  unknown 
Author,  by  what  I  remember  has  fallen  from 
the  greateft  Writer  of  Antiquity. 

TULLY,  the  great  Orator  and  Politician,  per- 
fectly {killed  in  human  life,  obferves  in  his 
"*  Offices,'*  that  perfons  are  to  be  efteemed 
gentle  or  fervile,  according  as  the  arts  and  ca- 
pacities in  which  they  are  employed  are  liberal 
or  mechanic.  He  efteems  thofe  liberal  in  which 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  chiefly  employed  ; 
and  thofe  mechanic,  in  which  the  body  is  the 
more  laborious  part.  From  this  defcription  and 
authority  I  take  leave  to  fay,  that  the  ordinary 
world  gives  the  profeflion  of  an  A£tor  very  un- 
juft  discountenance:  for,  if  there  be  no  objec- 
tion againft  what  the  Orator  fays,  that  men  are 
to  be  coniidered  from  their  abilities  only,  let 
their  feverefl  enemies  name  the  profeilion  which 
requires  qualifications  for  the  practice  of  it 
more  elegant,  more  manly,  more  generous,  or 
more  ornamental,  than  that  of  a  juft  and  plea- 
fing  Actor. 

1  mall  not  make  my  entry  with  too  loud  a 
voice,  but  keep  within  the  coinpafs  of  it,  when 
I  prefer  the  prefent  Britim  Stage  to  any  other 

B  4  now 
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now  in  Europe ;  nor  fhall  I  fear  in  my  follow- 
ing Difcourfes  to  aver,  that  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  if  it  does 
not  arrive  at  as  great  Perfe6tio.ii  as  was  ever 
known  in  Greece  or  Rome. 

LONDON:  Printed  for  W.  CHETWOOD  *, 
under  Tom's  Coffee-houfe  in  Cogent -Gar  den  ; 
J.  ROBERTS -f»  near  the  Oxford  Arms  in  War- 
<wick-lane\  and  CHARLES  LILLIE|,  at  the 
Corner  of  Beaufort-Buildings  in  the  Strand. 
Where  Advert  if ements  are  taken  in,  and  com-? 
plete  Setts  may  be  had§. 

*  WILLIAM  RUFUS  CHETWOOD,  whilft  he  carried  on 
the  profeffion  of  a  Bookfeller,  was  for  23  years  Prompter 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  much 
credit  in  that  employment.  We  learn  from  the  "  Bio- 
*'  graphia Dramatica,"  thatMr.  CHETWOCD,  though  him- 
felf no  Aftor,  from  his  attention  to  the  Stage,  became  no 
bad  theatrical  inftru&or,  many  excellent  performers  having 
profited  much  by  his  affiftance  j  among  others,  Mr.  BARRY 
and  Mrs.  FITZHENRY  (Mr.  DAVIES  adds,  MACKLIN). 
By  his  firfl  wife  Mr.  CHETWOOD  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
bred  to  the  Theatre.  His  fecond  wife  wa.s  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  COLLEY  GIBBER.  He  was  in  1760  a  prilbner  for 
debt  at  Dublin,  where  a  Play  was  a£ted  for  his  benefit ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  foon  after. 

f  JAMES  ROBERTS  was  a  printer  of  much  eminence, 
He  died  Nov.  2,  1754,  aged  85. 

|  The  name  of  LILLIE,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  days 
of  the  SPECTATOR,  was  dropt  in  the  four  next  fucceeding 
Numbers  ;  but  refumed  at  N°  VI. 

§  This  laft  claufe  feems  particular  in  the  FIRST  Num- 
ber of  a  Work;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  omitted  in  many 
ci  the  fubiequent  Papers, 
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favor  Euryalum,  lacrymaque  decora. 

VIRG.  JEn.  v.  343, 

*  But  favour  for  Euryalus  appears ; 

*  His  blooming  beauty,  with  his  tender  years, 

f  Had  brib'd  the  judges — — '  DRYDEK. 

I  COULD  not  expeft  the  firf]:  interruption 
of  a  defign  in  favour  of  the  Stage  fhould 
come  from  the  perfons  themfelves  who  arc 
chiefly  concerned  in  it :  but  the  following  Let- 
ter will  (hew  the  Reader  whether  I  am  right  or 
not,  in  being  zealous  for  their  welfare.  I  will 
therefore  offer  it  to  his  perufal,  before  I  make 
any  obfervations  upon  it, 

"  To  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR. 

*'  SIR,  It  will  perhaps  be  matter  of  furprize, 
**  that  the  firft  perion  who  declares  againft 
"  your  Paper,  called  the  THEATRE,  fhould  be 
"  a  Comedian.  Not  that  I  think  our  whole 
"  fociety  can  fufficiently  acknowledge  the  ge- 
"  nerofity  of  your  defign :  but,  Sir,  your  fet- 
**  ting  out  fo  warmly  in  favour  of  us,  and  our 
**  profeffion,  carries  fuch  an  air  of  defiance  to  a 

««  great 
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*'  great  part  of  the  Town,  that  we  are  afraid  it 
*'  will  rather  alarm,  and  rouze  the  ill-will  of  - 
*'  our  enemies,  than  foften  them  into  our  in- 
"  tereft,  or  recommend  us  to  their  encourage- 
**  ment ;  and  as  it  would  be  the  utmoft  ingra- 
"  titucle,  not  to  own  the  boundleis  favour  of 
"  our  Auditors,  fo  we  cannot  but  think  that 
"  any  attempt  to  heighten  our  merit,  or  make 
*'  us  objects  of  admiration,  would  but  raife  a 
44  fufpicion,  from  a  p  re  fumed  correfpondence 
**  between  you  and  us,  that  we  ourlelves  are 
44  arrogant  enough  to  think  that  we  have  am- 
"  ply  deferved  all  that  has  or  can  be  done  for 
"  us.  Now  fuch  an  imagination  infufed  into 
**  fonle  people  miglit  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
•*  quence,  and  it  therefore  concerns  us  to  dif- 
"  avow  the  favours  you  feem  to  intend  us.  We 
•'  are  (eniible  of  many  defects,  which  the  can- 
*l  dour  of  our  Audiences  has  often  excufed  ; 
41  and  we  boaft  of  no  merit  but  our  care  and 
44  diligence  ;  the  want  of  which  has  (in  our 
•f  own  memory)  been  the  ruin  of  much  better 
"  Aclors.  Now,  Sir,  if  what  is  faid  cannot 
44  perfuade  you  to  lay  afide  your  defign,  at  lead 
"  give  us  leave  to  warn  you  of  what  may  hurt 
"  us.  You  cannot  but  be  fenfible,  Sir,  that  the 
44  English  Aclors  (land  upon  a  more  precarious 
44  foot  than  perfons  of  any  other  proferTidn 
tl  whatever ;  nay,  than  even  Aclors  themfelves 
44  do  in  any  other  country.  Our  neighbours 
4*  the  French,  it  is  true,  are  under  abfolute 
"  power,  but  then  they  are  under  abfolute  pro- 

46  tedion : 
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«*  teclion  :  here  our  Audiences  are  often  dif- 
*«  turbed  by  the  caprice  of  two  or  three  unruly 
"  people  ;  nay,  here  the  very  Footmen  give 
«  laws  to  their  matters,  and  will  not  fuffer  any 
**  one  but  themfelves  to  be  heard,  till  they  are 
'*  eafy  in  their  places,  though  they  never  pay 
"  for  them  *.  In  France  no  one  in  a  livery 
"  is  admitted,  even  for  his  money;  and  all  cla- 
"  mour,  as  hidings,  and  the  like  annoyance,  is 
ft  not  only  fhameful,  but  criminal.  But  this 
'*  particular  happinefs  of  our  French  brethren 
*'  is  owing  to  the  fame  power  that  makes  thek 

*  This  evil,  fome  years  after,  grew  to  fuch  an  enorm* 
ous  height,  as  to  work  its  own  cure.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1737,  the  Footmen,  on  account  of  their  rudenefs,  having 
heea  denied  atimidion  into  the  gallery  which  till  then  had 
been  appropriated  for  their  ufe,  a  body  of  300  of  thenv 
armed  with  offensive  weapons,  broke  open  the  door  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  forcibly  obtruding  themfelves 
on  the  Stage,  wounded  25  perfons.  The  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  Wales,  with  fome  other  of  the  Royal  Family, 
were  in  the  Honfe  at  the  time.  Colonel  de  Veil,  who  was 
•alfo  prefent,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  read  the  riot-aft, 
caufed  fome  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  feized,  and  30  of 
them  were  fent  to  Newgate.  On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood,  the  then  Manager,  received  the  following  letter: 
*'  Sir,  we  are  willing  to  admonifli  you  before  we  attempt 
"  our  defign  ;  and  perfuaded  you  will  ufe  us  civil,  and  ad- 
"  mit  us  into  our  gallery,  which  Is  our  property,  accord- 
"  ing  to  formalities  ;  and  if  you  think  proper  to  come  to 
**  a  compofition  this  way,  you'll  hear  no  farther;  and,  if 
"  you  do  not,  our  intention  is  to  combine  in  a  body  /'«• 
"  cognito,  and  reduce  the  Playhoufe  to  the  ground:  valu- 
*'  ing  no  detection.  We  are  indemnified."  But  a  guard 
of  50  foldiers  being  appointed  for  feveral  nights,  the  Foot- 
men  made  no  further  attempts. 

"  fellow* 
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"  fellow-fubjects  a  miferable  people  :  and  while 
*'  we  are  fure  our  defencelefs  condition  is  owing 
"  to  that  liberty  which  makes  every  other 
**  Englishman  happy,  it  alleviates  our  diftrefs. 
"  Now,  Sir,  we  being  more  at  the  mercy,  even 
"  of  the  loweft  people,  than  any  other  of  his 
"  Majefty's  fubjects ;  how  much  nearer  does  it 
"  concern  us  to  have  a  ftricter  guard  upon  our 
"  general  behaviour  !  If  there  are  peculiar  me- 
"  rits  requifite  to  make  an  accomplished  Actor, 
"  let  us  leave  it  to  the  world  to  make  the  ob- 
"  fervation,  and  be  thankful  for  whatever  they 
44  think  we  have  deferved  :  for  let  who  will 
*'  plead  ever  fo  learnedly  in  our  behalf,  yet  the 
**  pure  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Publick  muft  at 
•'  laft  determine  upon  our  merit ;  thither  only 
"  muft  we  fly  for  grace  or  favour,  and  from 
**  their  fentence  there  can  be  no  appeal.  But 
"  if,  after  I  have  taken  all  this  liberty,  you  can 
**  be  ftill  fo  partial  to  us  as  to  proceed ;  if  you 
"  can  perfuade  yourfelf  to  be  as  cautious  for 
"  us,  as  we  are  fearful  for  ourfelves ;  if  at  any 
<c  time  you  will  remind  us  of  faults,  that  are 
4<  in  our  power  to  correct ;  if,  for  our  fakes, 
**  you  will  offend  nobody  that  may  revenge  it 
**  upon  us  ;  we  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  you  at  a 
"  Rehearfal,  where  perhaps  you  may  collect 
*?  fuch  materials  as  may  conduce  to  your  de-p 
•*  fign,  and  put  our  enemies  into  good  humour. 
C4-I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

"  DRAMATIS  PERSONA.'* 

Ths 
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The  terror  with  which  Mr.  DRAMATIS  PER- 
SONA pleads  again  ft  my  warmth,  even  in  his 
own  defence,  at  once  demonftrates  the  diftrefs 
the  THEATRE  is  under  for  want  of  an  advocate, 
and  at  the  fame  time  how  much  it  deferves- 
one.  Let  any  man  who  understands  converfa- 
tion  or  bufinefs,  that  lives  among  knowing 
men,  either  in  public  or  private  lite,  confider 
the  difficulties  we  are  ufually  under,  in  execut- 
ing any  part  that  naturally  is  our  duty,  and  re- 
quires only  acting  in  publick  what  is  demanded 
of  us  in  our  ordinary  characters  and  functions; 
I  fay,  let  any  one  reflect  on  this,  and  he  will 
account  for  the  concern  and  confufion  in  which 
an  Actor  muft  behold  an  Auditor  ftir  up  any 
liew  reflexion  or  thought  in  his  old  adverfaries, 
the  vulgar,  the  unthinking,  and  the  boiflerous; 
who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  noife  or  clamour 
(while  he  is  to  perform  what  is  foreign  to  him- 
felf),  to  difconcert  and  puih  him  out  of  a  per- 
fonated  character  of  Hvelinefs  and  mirth,  into 
his  private  one  of  grief  and  dejection  ;  and  yef, 
perhaps,  in  two  minutes  it  mall  be  expected 
that  he  (hall  be  enough  himfelf  to  affume  the 
perfon,  whom  (even  to  pleafe  his  oppreflbrs)  he 
is  {till  obliged  to  reprefent.  This  confideration 
is  enough  to  gain  him  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  reafonable  men,  though  perhaps  it  may 
require  time  to  turn  the  edge  of  youths  of  falfe 
fire,  natural  wickednefs,  and  warm  blood,  fo 
far  as  to  look  in  upon  themfelves,  and  fee  how 
much  they  have  wanted,  and  ought  to  learn, 

humanity. 
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humanity.-  In  hopes,  therefore,  that  this  may 
one  day  be  brought  about,  I  (hall  proceed  in  my 
work,  and  only  give  fuch  boifterous  vifitants  of 
the  THEATRE  a  fhort  fable  of  ^Efop. 

"  There  was  a  large  pool  of  water,  in  which 
*'  lay  many  logs  of  wood,  and  which  was  inha- 
«'  bited  by  a  numberlefs  generation,  of  frogs  : 
*'  the  boys,  in  the  neighbourhood,  took  great 
*'  delight  in  running  upon  thefe  beams  of  tim- 
*'  her,  and  by  fhaking  them  under  their  feet, 
'*  and  throwing  ftones  into  the  pond,  killed  the 
**  poor  animals  (who  knew  not  how  to  defend 
•*  themfelves)  as  faft  as  they  appeared  above 
**  water.  At  length  one  of  the  wifeft  and 
•*  boldeft  of  the  frogs  held  up  his  head,  and 
*'  cried  out,  '  Children,  children,  this  may  be 
**  fport  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us !" 

The  humour  in  which  people  go  to  Plays  is 
generally  that  of  leifure  and  indolence  *  ;  and 
the  entertainment  gives  them  fuch  a  notion  of 
levity  and  chearfulnefs  in  the  performers,  that 
they  have  not  the  fame  idea  of  their  laborious 
life,  as  they  have  of  the  application  of  other 
vieful  people,  whole  bufineis  does  not  require 
half  the  fenfe  and  diligence  to  be  matters  of  it. 
They  do  not  confider,  that  readinefs,  alacrity, 
fpirit,  and  difengagement  from  themfelves,  are 
in  no  one  ftation  of  life  fo  indifpenfably  necef- 
iary,  as  in  the  duty  of  an  accomplished  Aclor  ; 

*  "  In  the  THEATRE,  nothing  is  necefTary  to  the 
*'  amufement  of  two  hours,  but  to  fit  down  and  be  wil- 
"  ling  to  be  pleafed."  IDLER,  N°  XXV. 

and 
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and  that  if  all  thefe  uncommon  qualities  are 
not  fummoned,  and  about  him,  at  a  certain 
hour,  his  intereft  and  reputation  are  loft  at 
once;  for  he  cannot  even  fubfift  without  being 
always  in  a  readinefs  to  place  himfelf  in  his  beft 
appearance  :  painful  the  talk,  and-  incumbent 
only  on  the  undervalued  Player ! 

But  I  will  not  defpair  of  fbftening  the  difpo- 
iition  of  the  world  in  this  particular.  When  I 
fay  this,  I  comfort  myfelf  with  the  confidera- 
tion,  that  the  THEATRE  is  a  pleafure  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  BRITISH  genius;  and 
the  excellence  of  our  Writers  in  this  kind 
fhews  that  we  are  formed  for  it  above  all  other 
people. 

Nations  are  known,  as  well  as  private  per- 
fons,  by  their  pleafures  ;  and  the  general  incli- 
nation cannot  be  understood  by  any  circum- 
ftance  fo  well  as  by  their  diverfions.  In  France 
they  are  delighted  either  with  low  and  fanta£- 
tical  Farces,  or  tedious  declamatory  Tragedies. 
Their  beft  Plays  are  chiefly  recommended  by  a 
rigid  affeclation  of  regularity,  within  which  the 
genius  is  cramped  and  fettered,  fo  as  to  wafte  all 
its  force  in  ftruggling  to  perform  a  work  not  to 
be  gracefully  executed  under  that  reftraint; 
they  fall  into  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  it  more 
mafterly  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  a  fhort  time, 
than  to  invade  the  rules  of  time  and  place,  to 
adorn  their  Plays  with  greatnefs  and  variety : 
thus  they  are  finical  and  mechanic,  when  they 
would  highly  pleafe ;  and  when  they  labour 

for 
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for  admiration,  they  have  it  for  performing 
what  they  might  have  better  deferved  if  they 
had  negle&ed. 

It  is  ftill  worfe  in  Spam  and  Portugal,  and 
their  Stage  cannot  be  fupported  without  even 
Superftition.  It  is  ordinary  there  to  take  their 
fubje&s  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  nothing 
fo  common  as  to  fee  Saints  and  Angeh  the  per- 
fons  of  their  Drama. 

Among  us,  there  is  no  part  in  human  life 
but  in  one  Play  or  other  is  reprefented  with 
propriety  and  dignity,  from  the  greateft  prince^ 
to  the  meaneft  flave  ;  and  often  the  fame  great 
fpirit  in  one  character  running  through  all  the 
changes  of  fortune.  The  hero  is  oppofed  to 
the  crafty  man,  the  man  of  pleafure  to  the  man 
of  bufincfs :  perfons  of  all  conditions  and  cha- 
racters are  mingled  together  on  the  Stage,  as 
they  are  (from  the  freedom  of  our  Govern- 
ment) in  real  life.  If  the  Stage  may  proceed 
in  its  improvement,  there  may  foon,  by  a  right 
choice  of  proper  Plays,  and  the  utter  rejection 
of  others,  be  eftabliflied  fuch  reprefentations  as 
may  give  a  man,  from  an  evening  fpent  at  the 
Play-houfe,  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages 
which  he  could  reap  from  having  been  fo  long 
in  the  very  beft  converfation. 

My  defign  therefore  is,  fince  the  Government 
has  thought  fit  to  eftablilh  a  THEATRE,  to  make 
it  deferve  its  encouragement ;  and  I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  enable  the  proprietors  of  it  to  make 
their  reprefentations  as  beneficial,  and  inftruo~ 

tivc, 
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tive,  as  they  are  delightful  to  the  people.  I  am 
to  declare  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  by  the 
name  of  this  Paper  I  feem  to  confine  my  labours 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Theatre  only,  I  (hall  with 
the  fame  fpirit  and  induftry  employ  my  pen  on 
any  other  fubjedl,  whenever  the  fervice  of  my 
country  fhall  call  upon  me.  Nor  ought  this  to 
appear  a  deviation  from  my  firft  fubjecl: ;  for  as 
the  Stage  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  World,  fo  is 
the  World  but  a  more  extended  Stage  ;  and 
every  body  who  knows  that  World,  is  fenfible 
there  are  very  many  more  perfonated  than  real 
characters  in  it.  I  dial!  think  it  therefore  a 
good  amufement  to  (hew  people  in  all  parts  of 
life,  from  my  age  and  experience,  when  they 
are  out,  and  tranfgrefs  their  chara&er.  If  thole 
of  the  World  will  not  take  gentle  admonition,  I 
fhall  bring  them  upon  the  Stage;  if  thofe  of 
the  Stage  will  not  be  eaiily  reprehended,  I  (hall 
expofe  them  to  the  World  ;  with  which  edi<£l, 
as  AUDITOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  REAL  AND  IMA- 
GINARY THEATRES,  I  end  my  Second  Paper  *. 

The  publication  of  the  THEATRE  brought  upon  our 
Author  an  hoft  of  adverfaries ;  among  \\horn  the  inoft 
furious  was  JOHN  DENNIS,  whofe  "  Character  and  Con- 
"  duft  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR"  fhall  be  reprinted  in  the  pre* 
fent  volume. — "  The  ANTI-THEATRE,"  here  reprinted, 
was  a  fair  attack,  made  with  complacency  and  good  man- 
ners. Another  opponent  was  Sir  ANDREW  ARTLOVE* 
knight  and  baronet,  who  figured  away,  for  three  weeks 
only,  in  "  APPLEBEE'S  Original  Weekly  Journal."  The 
laft  of  thefe  Writers  took  occafion  to  cenfure  STEELE  fre- 
quently in  a  paper  in  the  fame  Journal,  which  he  called 
"  The  Mufe's  Gazette."  A  fpecimen  of  both  thefe  mail 
be  given  hereafter. 

C  N"  3. 
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— 11:  c  d ant  em  jura  Catonem. 

VIRG.  JEn.  viii.  670. 
"  Whilft  Cato  gives  his  little  Senate  Laws." 

UPON  my  producing  my  fecond  Paper  at 
SOPHRONIA'S  tea-table,  the  ladies  had 
the  goodnefs  to  exprefs  a  delight,  in  that  they 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  my  being  deter- 
mined to  go  on  with  the  work.  And  in  order 
to  it,  I  had  leave  to  lay  before  them  a  new 
fcheme  for  the  government  of  the  public  diver- 
lions.  I  told  them,  that  it  had  long  been  a 
great  can fe  of  diftrefs  to  the  Actors,  to  know 
who  were  properly  the  Town,  and  who  not ; 
they  having  been  often  under  the  niceft  per- 
plexities, from  the  very  different  opinions  of 
people  of  quality  and  condition. 

There  is,  they  tell  me,  fcarce  any  Play  put 
up  in  their  bills,  or  that  they  propofe  to  revive, 
but  has  as  much  the  diflike  of  fome  as  the  ap- 
probation of  others,  even  before  it  comes  on, 
and  that  the  fame  happens  in  moft  of  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  Whenever  they  fall  into  public 
company,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  that 
deference  due  to  the  opinion  of  their  fuperiors, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  purfue  their  own  mea- 
fures,  and  what  their  experience  convinces  them 
will  moft  probably  contribute  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment. 
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Terrain ment.  Therefore,  that  the  Players  may 
be  better  jufHhed  in  what  they  fhall  do  here- 
after, I  have  propoled, 

1.  That  a  fele6l  number  of  perfons    (hall  be 
chofen  as  real  reprefentatives  of  a  BRITISH   au- 
dience. 

2.  Thefe  perfons  fo  elected   (hall   be  ftyled 
"  AUDITORS  OF  THE  DRAMA.*' 

3*  No  perfons  to  have  free  voices  in  thefe 
eleciions,  but  fnch  as  (hall  produce  certificates 
from  the  refpe'clive  Door-keepers  of  the  The- 
atre, that  they  never  refuftd  to  pay  tor  their 
places. 

4.  The  Players  (hall  chufe  two  of  their  own 
Society,  viz.  one  male,  and  one  female,  to  take 
care  of  their  interefr,  and  for  the  better  infor- 
mation of  thefe  AUDITORS  in   matters   immedi- 
ately relating  to  their  cufioms  and  private  oeco- 
nomy. 

5.  One  DRAMATIC    Poet  to  ferve  for  the 
liberties  of  Parnaffiis ;    to   be   choien   only   by 
Tragic  or- Comic  Writers. 

6.  Three  of  the   FAIR   SEX    (hall   reprefent 
the  Front- bnxcs  *. 

7.  Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  WIT  AND  PLEA- 
SURF,  for  t he  Side-bixes. 

8.  Three  fubRantial  CITIZENS  for  the  Pit. 

*  The  Ladies  at  thin  time  always  fat  in  the  Front,  the 
Gentlemen  in  the  Slue-boxes.  This  circumftance  will 
explain  two  Hues  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;" 

'  VVhy  rouuJ  our  coaches  crowd  the  whiK'-giov'cl  beaux? 

'  Why  bosvs  tiic  >.-\.v  lax  from  its  imuoft  rows?' 

C  2  9.  One 
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9.  One  LAWYER'S  CLERK,  and  one  VALET- 
DE-CHAMBRE,  for  the  Firjt-gajfay.  One  JOUR- 
NEYMAM  BAKER  for  the  Upper-gallery. 

jo.  And  one  FOOTMAN  that  can  write  and 
read  (hall  be  Mercury  to  the  board. 

ii.  This  Body,  fo  chofen,  (hall  have  full 
power,  in  the  right  of  the  Audiences  of  Great 
Britain,  to  approve,  condemn,  or  rectify,  what- 
ever (hall  be  exhibited  on  the  Englim  Theatre. 

And  the  Players,  guiding  themlelves  by  their 
laws,  (hall  not  be  accountable  to,  or  controuled 
by,  any  other  opinions  or  fuggeftions  whatever, 
nor  ever  appeal  from  the  judgements  of  thefe 
duly  elected  Auditors.  Provided  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  any  daily  fpectators  (hall  have  referved 
to  them,  and  their  iucceUbrs  for  ever,  their 
full  right  of  applauding  or  difliking  the  per- 
formance of  any  particular  Actor,  whenever  his 
care  or  negligence  (hall  appear  to  deierve  either 
the  one  or  the  ether :  but  in  matters  merely  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  Theatre,  the  faid 
elected  Auditors,  from  time  to  time,,  (hall  be 
deemed  able,  and  to  have  right,  to  give  laws 
for  ever. 

This  (cheme  was  approved  by  the  whole  af- 
femblyat  the  Lady  SOPHRONIA'S  ;  and  they  de- 
fired  me  accordingly  to  appoint  the  day  of  the 
election  of  Auditors.  I  am  therefore  to  acquaint 
the  Townr  that  due  notice  (hall  be  given  of 
fome  Play  to  be  acted,  after  which  the  Audience 
will  proceed  to  chufe  Reprefentatiyes  for  the 
BRITISH  THEATRE,  by  way  of  ballot ;  which, 

every 
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«very  door-keeper  is  hereby  empowered  to  re- 
ceive at  the  fame  time  he  takes  their  money. 

This  matter  has  already  taken  air;  and  there 
are  candidates  who  already  appear,  and  have 
defired  my  intereft  and  recommendation.  The 
firft  who  addrefled  me,  with  a  modeft  difcovery 
of  that  ambition,  is  LUCINDA,  who  hopes  to  be 
chofen  for  the  Soxes. 

LUCINDA  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  SEALAND, 
an  eminent  merchant.  She  is  a  young  woman 
of  a  moft  unaffected,  eafy,  and  engaging  beha- 
viour, which  has  brought  her  much  into  fa- 
fhion  among  all  the  great  families  (he  viiits ; 
fhe  is  converfant  in  books,  and  no  {hanger  to 
houmold  affairs,  of  a  diicerning  and  quick  fpi- 
rit  in  converfation,  and  has  a  mortal  averfion 
to  all  coxcombs  ;  (he  has  the  modefty,  in  the 
account  of  herfelf,  to  pretend  only  to  a  judge- 
ment in  the  drefles  and  habits  of  the  THEATRE. 
But,  as  I  love  to  be  fair  in  all  reprefentations, 
I  mud  give  the  Electors  notice  (who  may  act 
accordingly)  that  (he  is  a  great  favourer  of  the 
Woollen  Manufactures*;  and  (he  intends  on  the 
election-day  to  appear  in  a  white  ftufffuit,  lined 
with  cherry- coloured  (ilk,  in  the  lecond  row  of 
the  front  boxes  ;  for,  befidcs  the  confederation 
of  her  country's  good,  (he  has  (kill  enough  to 
know  that  no  woman  is  the  better  drefled  for 
being  in  rich  cloaths ;  and  that  it  is  the  fancy 
and  elegance  of  an  habit,  and  not  the  coft,  that 
makes  it  always  becoming  to  the  wearer.  She 
is  in  hopes  too,  as  I  am  privately  informed,  to 

*  An  allufion  to  his  "  Spjnftcr." 

C  intro- 
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introduce,  even  on  the  Sta;;e,  rhv!?es  of  our 
own  growth  and  labour,  which  fhall  be  as  good, 
as  cheap,  and  becoming,  as  any  imported  from 
abroad.  This  method,  (he  imagines,  will  give, 
the  world  a  very  advantageous  opportunity  of 
judging-  of  the  commodioufnefs,  beauty,  ancf 
eafe  of  thofe  habits,  by  the  appearance  they 
make  upon  the  Players  in  parts  proper  to  them. 
She  concludes,  that  the  THEATRE  mould  be 
made  fervieeable  to  all  parts  of  life,  and  all 
tradeb  raid  profeflions,  that  it  may  the  better 
deferve  the  fupport  of  the  publick. 

Mr.  CHARLES  MYRTLE  {lands  for  the  Side- 
box.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very  plentiful 
fortune;  a  ftudent,  or  rather  an  inhabitant,  of 
the  Temple  ;  he  has  a  fine  tafte  of  letters,  and 
from  thence  bears  fome  reputation  of  a  fcholar, 
which  makes  him  more  valuable  in  that  of 
gentleman.  He  has  many  agreeable  qualities, 
befides  the  difHnclion  of  a  good  underiTan cling, 
and  more  good-nature.  But  he  has  little  im- 
perfections, that  frequently  indifpofe  his  tem- 
per ;  and  when  jealoufy  takes  hold  of  him,  he 
becomes  untraftable,  and  unhappily  pofitive  in 
his  opinions  and  refolutions ;  but  I  mull:  not  fay 
too  much  on  the  lefs  advantageous  fide  of  his 
character,  becaufe  my  ion  HARRY  EDGAR 
offers  .himfelf  at  the  lame  time  to  the  town, 
and  hopes  for  their  votes  and  intereft  for  the 
Side-box. 

We  have  a  candidate  for  the  P/f,  an  eminent 
Ealt-India  Merchant,  Mr.  SEALAND,  father  of 

LUCINDA. 
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LUCINDA.     This  gentleman  was  formerly  what 
is  called  a  Man  ofPleafure  about  the  Town  ;  and. 
having,  when  young,  lavimed  a  fmall  eftate, 
retired  to  India,  where,  by  marriage  and  falling 
into  the  knowledge  of  trade,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  fortune  of  which  he  is  now 
mailer.     I  am  in  great  hopes  he  will  carry  his 
election,  for  his  thoughts  and  fentiments  againft 
the  unworthy  reprefentations  of  citizens  on  the 
Stage  may  highly  contribute  to  the  abolition  of 
fuch    ridiculous    images    for  the   future.     His 
knowledge  and  experience,  by  living  in  mixed 
company,  as  well  as  in  the  bufy  world  here, 
balanced  him  againft  approving  what  is  .either 
too  frivolous  or  too  abftradled  for  public, enter- 
tainments.    He  is   a  true  pattern  of  that  kind 
of  third  gentry,  which  has  arifen  in  the  world 
this'laft  century;  I  mean,  the  great  and  rich 
families  of  merchants  and  eminent  traders,  who, 
in  their  furniture,  their  equipage,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  efpecially  their  (economy,  are  Ib 
far  from  being  below  the  gentry,  that  many  of 
them   are   now  the  beft  reprelentatives  of  the 
ancient  ones,  and  deferve  the  imitation  of  the 
modern  nobility.  If  this  gentleman  mould  carry 
his  election  (as,  from  his  having  the  whole  City 
intereit  of  yews  as  well  as    Gentiles  in  the  P//, 
it  is  very  likely  he  will),  we  (hall  have  very 
great  afliftance  from  him,  with   relation  both 
to  the  real  and  imaginary  world.     He  is  a  man 
that  does  buflnefs  with  the  candour  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  performs  his  engagements  with  the 
exa£tnefs  of  a  citizen. 

C  4  The 
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The  Players  nre  in  much   hurry   about  the 
election  of  their  proper  reprefentatives,    there 
being  but  two  female  candidates,  who  are  both 
remarkable  for  their  great  merit  and  induftry  in 
their  profelfion.     My  Ion  tells  me,  he  finds,  by 
their  difcourfe  about  the  Play-houie,  that  every 
one,  confulted  apart,    fpeaks  of  them    in  dif- 
ferent modes.    "  I'll  vote,"  fays  one,  "  for  a  lady 
"  that  values  herfelf  only  as  me  is  eminent  in 
<*  the  THEATRE  ;  that  never,  when   me  is  in 
*'  her  part,  has  her  Hero  in  the  Side- box  inftead 
**  of  on  the  Stage  ;  but  is  attirtg  as  well  when 
"  another  is  fpeaking,  as  when  me  fpeaks  her- 
4<  felf;  who  exprefies    in    her  countenance  as 
•c  much  what  (he  hears,  as  what  (he  utters." 
This  defcription  cbuld  relate  to  but  two  of  all 
the  Houfe  ;  but  it  is  thought  the  Aclors  will 
chufe  the  lets  handfome,  out  of  their  complai- 
fance  to  thofe  Ladies  who  are  Candidates  for  the 
Audience,  becaufe  it  is  remarkable  that  people 
of  quality  bear  to  fee  their  inferiors  in  fortune* 
their  equals,  in  wit  and  knowledge,  with  patience 
enough,  provided  they  dp  not  alfo  come  up  to 
them  in  their  manners  and  beauty. 

The  fir  ft- gallery  has  offered  to  it  a  Repre- 
fentative  who  is  an  underling  of  the  Law,  one 
who  knows  a  great  deal  as  the  querks  of  it  may 
perplex,  but  not  a  wqrd  as  the  reafon  of  it  may 
protect  and  ferve  mankind.  I  hope  he  will  not 
carry  it,  b,ecaufe  fuch  a  creature  can  be  in  no 
place  where  he  does  not  confider  rather  how  he 
pan,  a§  he  is  fituated,  (jifturb  his  neighbour, 

than 
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than  enjoy  his  own.  And  this  kind  of  creature 
will  fliew  himfelf  as  much  during  his  term  in  a 
feat  at  the  Play,  as  in  the  pofleffion  of  an  eftate 
for  ever  and  ever. 

My  mail  HUMPHREY,  who  has  lived  with  ' 
me  for  many  years,  propofes  himfelf  for  the 
Fir  ft- gallery.  He  is  a  diligent,  careful,  fenfible 
man,  and  has  had  a  right  in  all  that  comes  off 
my  perfon  thefe  forty  years ;  for  fo  long  has  he 
been  my  Valet-de-chambre^  or  Gentleman,  as 
they  call  it,  I  cannot  accufe  him  but  of  one  un- 
gentlemanly  thing  during  our  whole  time  to- 
gether ;  and  that  was,  he  brought  a  Taylor  to 
lee  me  as  1  walked  in  Lincoln  s-Irm  C^arden^ 
and  fold  him  the  coat  I  had  then  on  my  back, 
while  I  was  mufing  concerning  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs  in  the  upper  walk.  This  I  can- 
not call  an  injuftice ;  for  I  had  given  him  the 
fuit,  and  he  put  me  in  it,  becaule  it  was  warm, 
the  day  after  I  gave  it  him  being  cold.  How- 
ever, 1  may  call  it  an  unpoHtenefs,  and  an  Inde- 
corum, becaufe  his  mafter  had  it  on  while  he 
was  making  the  bargain.  After  I  have  faid  all 
this,  1  think  I  may  put  up  a  man  for  the  Gal- 
lery, whofe  greatelr  offence  he  ever  committed 
was  only  again  ft  decency. 

I  had,  when  I  propoied  this  fcheme,  a  Jour- 
neyman Baker  *  in  my  eye,  as  well  that  in  cafe  of 

*  When  STEELE  was  attacked  by  DENNIS,  in  "  The 
"  Chara&er  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,"  &c.  he  uied  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  Baker  in  his  anfwer,  which  may  be  Teen  in 
the  prefent  vpluipe, 

danger 
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danger  of  famine,  from  any  outward  caufe,  the 
houfe  might  bake  for  themielves,  as  alfo  that 
he  is  a  robuft  Critick,  and  can  by  way  of  cudgel 
keep  filence  about  him  in  tl)e  Upper-gallery, 
where  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  Play  will  not 
always  command  attention. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  other  Candidates ; 
but,  when  I  do,  (hall  give  timely  notice  ;  in  the 
mean  time  (hall  reft  with  great  content,  in  the 
hopes  I  conceive  of  from  the  affiftance  of  a  well- 
chofen  board..  The  election,  of  a  Poet  for  the 
landed  in  te  reft  of  Parnaffus,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  the  Actors  who  are  to  accompany  the 
Auditors  of  the  Drama,  are  matters  that  deferve 
to  be  treated  of  diftinctly  ;  but  the  qualification, 
of  fo  much  per  annum,  in  order  to  be  deemed  a 
rnan  of  capacity  for  this  fervice,  I  cannot  allow 
to  be  neceflary,  though  I  have  very  good  friends 
of  another  mind,  who  will  alfo  take  upon  them 
to  fay,  that,  for  the  dignity  and  fafety  of  Arcadia^ 
a  Comic  ot  Tragic  Poet  mould  have  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  year  ;  and  an  Epic  Poet  cannot 
be  truly  fuch  except  he  have  fix  hundred  a-year. 
From  which  worthy  gentlemen  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  differ ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  accomplishment  mentioned 
by  ARISTOTLE,  HORACE,  or  any 
ancient  or  modern. 
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Infant  fiiplens  nomsnferat.  HOR.  I  Ep.  vi.  15. 

*'  The  wife  fhould  be  efteem'd  a  Fool."  DUNCOMBE. 

ANEW  Author  naturally  enquires,  by  all 
methods  he  can,  what  the  World  thinks 
of  him  and  his  performance,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  relift  this  curiofity.  But  as  they 
fay,  "  Thofe  who  liften,  feldom  hear  well  of 
"  themfelves,"  it  fared  with  me  accordingly.  I 
fat  by  two  gentlemen  at  a  coffee-houfe  in  very 
clofe  converfation.  One  of  them  had  the  Paper 
called  the  THEATRE  in  his  hand,  and  was  re- 
primanded by  his  friend  for  keeping  his  eye 
upon  that,  without  attending  to  what  he  faid 
to  him  in  his  ear.  My  reader  alked  his  friend, 
"  if  he  knew  this  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  ?"  "  Yes," 
replied  the  gentleman,  "  he  has  been  thefe 
44  twenty  years  a  Wrong-headed  fellow,  and  a 
"  Whimjical"  The  firit  adjective  he  gave  me 
is  very  eaiily  underftood  ;  and  it  will  appear 
whether  I  deferve  it  or  not  by  my  explanation 
of  the  other,  more  commonly  u fed,  and  more 
rafhly  beftowed.  A  Whlmfical^  according  to  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  perfon 

who 
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who  governs  himfelf  according  to  his  own  un- 
derftanding,  in  difobedience  to  that  of  others, 
who  are  more  in  falhion   than  himfelf.     To 
conftitute  a  right  Wblmjical^  there  is,  among 
other  things  neceflary ,  a  moderate  (kill  in  logick; 
for  he  is  not  truly  whimiical,  or  given  out  for 
fuch,  till  he  produces  arguments,  the  force  of 
which  is  no  way  to  be  avoided  but  by  falling 
upon  his  character.     When  one  diftinguimed 
by  this  word  fays  a  mrewd  thing,  the  anfvver 
is,  "  that  he  is  a  Whimfical"  which  is  enough 
to  evade  all  the  ftrength  of  his  argument.    It  is 
a  great  matter,  if  the  perfon  who  calls  him  fo, 
fhrugs   his  moulders,    takes   muff,    and   fays 
fbmething  in  pity  of  him ;  for  compaffion  is 
the  beft  difguife  of  malice,  and  the  moft  oppo- 
fite  courfe  to  cry  a  man  down  is  to  lament  him. 
But  your  true  Whimjical  is  too  hardy  a  creature 
to  be  difcountenanced  and  undone  by  inuendo's; 
and  is  never  mortified  but  when  truth,  honour, 
and  reafon,  are  againft  him ;  which  as  foon  as 
he  perceives,  he,  without  ceremony,  or  taking 
leave,  runs  to  the  fjde  on  which  they  appear. 
Hence  it  is,  that  he  pafies  all  his  days  under  re- 
proach from  iome  perfons  or  other ;  and  he  is, 
at  different  times,  called  a  Renegade,  a  Confejfor* 
and  a  Marty r,   by  every  party.     This  happens 
from  his  kicking  to  principles,  and  having  no 
relpect  to  perfons ;  and  it  is  his  inward  con- 
itancy  that  makes  him  vary  in  outward  appear* 
snce.     It  is  therefore  unlucky  for  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  this  character  with  ridicule,  that  all 

the 
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the  Great  who  ever  lived  were  Whlmjlcah ;  nor 
was  there  ever  a  man  deferved  the  name  of  a 
man,  who  was  always  in  fafhion. 

This  muft  be  fo  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thin'g.  For  if  Reafon  be  that  which  diftin- 
guimes  a  man  from  a  brute,  whoever  refigns 
that  Reafon  in  complaifance  to  another,  degrades 
liimfelf  from  the  very  place  he  had  in  the  fpe- 
cies  with  the  perfon  whom  he  fo  obeys.  A 
Whlnijlcal  can  look  at  fuch  people  with  the 
true  deriiion  of  a  man,  with  a  laughter  flowing 
from  reafon  ;  while  all  the  animals  who  have  io 
debafed  thernfelves,  have  only  the  grin  and  the 
jaw  of  laughter  ;  and  that  which  (hould  direct 
the  affection  of  laughing,  Reafon,  is  on  the  fide 
of  the  derided  WhmjicaL 

If  men  would  but  ferioufly  confider  this  ab- 
ject ftate,  they  would  fcorn  a  being  which  owes 
its  eafe  and  tranquillity  (if  it  has  eafe  and  tran- 
quillity) to  nothing  but  want  of  reflection ;  they 
would  immediately  feel  that  no  price  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  parting  with  the  fupport  of  their  own 
underftanding. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  fome  whlmfical 
Author  fomething  that  will  clear  this  difcourfe. 
My  Author  carries  on  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  Nonjenfe,  which  ordinarily  is  faid 
of  what  cannot  be  agreeable  to  Reafon,  to  the 
ufe  of  it  alfo  when  we  intend  what  cannot  be 
agreeable  to  confcience.  He  wifely  and  merrily 
(hows,  that  there  is  Nonfenfe  of  Conference,  as 
well  as  Nonfenfe  of  Undemanding.  He  who  talksi 

foolimly 
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foolifhly  is  under  no  fenfe,  or  nonfenfe  of  Rea- 
fon ;  and  he  who  afts  unjuftly  is  under  no 
fen/e,  or  nonfenfe  of  Confcknce.  Yet  as  buf- 
foons (though  they  may  have  at  the  fame  time 
\vit  to  pleafe  their  patrons)  run  into  Nonfenfe  of 
Understanding ;  fo  another  kind  of  men,  though 
they  at  firft  feel  an  inward  fmart,  acquire  by 
degrees  a  Nonfenfe  of  Confcience  ;  which  Con- 
fcience,  in  time,  fits  very  eafy  about  them,  and 
never  pricks,  fo  as  to  grow  troublefome,  till 
they  are  in  difgrace. 

A  Whirnfical,  who  fees  all  this,  fhall  with 
great  pleasure,  though,  I  think,  not  with  as 
much  good-nature,  behold  fycophants  chop- 
fallen,  and  out  of  countenance,  at  any  ruffle  iu 
the  affairs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  fold 
them  (elves ;  for  there  is  a  virginity  in  honour^ 
which  cannot  be  fold  a  fecond  time ;  they  may 
have,  from  new-comers,  a  fmall  price  for  every 
proftitution  afterward  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
courted  or  ufed  with  refpeft  for  the  future;  no, 
the  infenfibility,  which  I  call  Nonfenfe  of  Con- 
ftience^  reduces  the  perfon  that  is  guilty  of  it, 
to  be  but  the  {hell  or  hufk  of  what  he  was. 
You  fee  this  in  the  common  behaviour  of  fuch 
an  apoftate  ;  he  gives  general  and  flavifti  adula- 
tion to  thofe  that  are  prefent,  and  treats  the  ab- 
fent  with  as  general  defamation.  When  men 
are  thus  fcooped  of  their  fouls,  they  march 
about  in-  a  condition  pofthumous  to  themfelves, 
and  are  never  happy  but  wheu  they  forget  what 
they  were.  An  old  Philofopher  obierving  a 

fellow 
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fellow  grow  very  obfequious  to  a  worthlefs  rich 
man,  aiked  him,  in  an  odd  and  abrupt  manner, 
*'  how  many  ftone  of  beef,  he  would  take,  to 
"  part  with  the  faculty  of  thought  and  me- 
*'  mory  ?"  When  the  gentleman  feemed  afto- 
nimed  at  fo  incoherent  a  queftion,  the  Sage 
told  him,  ««  There  was  nothing  unnatural  in 
"  the  queftion  ;  for  when  a  man  quits  the  mo- 
"  tives  of  living  for  a  livelihood,  what  does  he, 
*'  but  refign  reafon  to  gratify  appetite  ?  which 
"  is  the  fame  thing  as  parting  with  the  foul  to 
"  iupport  the  body.  And  for  my  part,"  con- 
tinued the  Moralift,  "  I  think  him  who  ceafes 
"  to  think  for  himielf,  and  confequently  parts 
"  with  his  foul  and  fpirit  that  his  body  may 
*'  fare  delicioufly,  as  much  a  felf-murderer  as 
"  he  who,  to  avoid  anguifli  of  fpirit,  deftroys 
"  his  body ;  for  a  dead  foul  in  a  living  body  is 
'*  not,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  the  human  exift- 
"  ence ;  but  wifdom  teaches,  that  an  animated 
4k  carcafe,  without  fenie  of  honour,  is  a  more 
«4  deplorable  obje£l  than  a  body  from  which  the 
*'  foul  is  actually  departed." 

Let  fuch  as  are  their  own  furvlvors,  or  rather 
ghofts,  \vho  ftalk  about  in  the  ways  of  men 
after  the  deceafe  of  their  true  felves,  call  thofe 
who  enjoy  their  own  fouls  IVb'nnficah.  Their 
intention  of  giving  reproach  mail  dignify  the 
object  of  it ;  for  what  ill  men  contemn,  good 
men  will  revere.  Words  fliall  take  their  ilgni- 
fication  from  the  perfons  who  ufe  them  ;  and 
7  \vhen 
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when  a  proftitute  beftows  the  appellation,  we 
fhall  underftand  that  an  upright  man  is  under- 
flood  whenever  we  hear  from  his  mouth  the 
word  Whimfical. 

Fortitude  in  a  man's  behaviour,  without  dif- 
tafte,  envy,  malice,  or  any  other  indirect  mo- 
tive, will,  one  time  or  other,  or,  which  is 
better,  when  time  mall  be  no  more,  be  crowned 
with  its  due  reward  ;  and  extraordinary  men  in 
all  ages,  even  before  the  affiftance  of  fuch  happy 
declarations  as  we  in  thefe  times  have  received, 
have  aflumed  a  fpirit  above  the  confederations 
of  wealth  or  power,  or  even  fafety  of  life,  nnd 
averted  truth,  not  only  in  contempt  and  hazard, 
but  even  to  the  lofs  of  them  all. 

Such  perfons  always  were  treated  with  words 
of  derifion  by  thofe  whom  their  conduct  pro- 
voked and  upbraided  into  a  fecret  contempt  of 
themielves ;  for  it  is  a  fenfible  torment  to  bafe 
men  to  fee  others  prattife  virtue,  and  they  are 
from  thence  reduced  to  calumniate  what  they 
know  they  cannot  imitate.  The  approbation 
of  good  men  muft  be  honourable,  the  diflike 
of  ill  men  cannot  be  mameful.  As  a  weight  of 
gold  has  in  it  a  value  above  many  times  as 
much  of  bafer  metals  ;  fo  five  men  of  honour 
and  integrity  over-balance  an  hundred  men's 
voices  in  the  account  of  fame  and  reputation. 
But  even  fame  and  reputation  are  things  to  be 
neglected,  though  the  moft  valuable  acquili- 
tions,  both  from  the  pleafure  they  give  thofe 
who  are  pofleffed  of  them,  as  well  as  for  their 

happy 
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happy  effects  upon  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  yet  I 
fay,  with  all  this  good  and  happinefs  which  at- 
tend an  advantageous  reputation,  it  is  but  the 
garment  of  Virtue,  and  (he  is  to  fuffer  it  to  be 
torn  to  pieces,  or  quite  taken  away,  to  fecure 
herfelf,  and  efcape  with  her  life  only. 

This  is  the  hard  talk  of  being  a  Whlmfical  \ 
but  thus  a  Whnnfical  is  fupported  in  it  ;  and 
I  fhall  conclude  this  diicourfe,  by  aflerting, 
that  the  greateft  character  that  ever  appeared 
as  a  meer  man  had  the  common  fate  of  thofe 
who  prefer  duty  to  fame,  and  virtue  to  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  this  was  a  perfon  who  was  not 
conftant  and  whim/teal  with  any  fet  of  men 
to  fupport  him,  or  to  fhare  the  reproach  with 
him,  but  lived  and  died  a  Whlmpcal  againft  a 
whole  people. 

The  illuftrious  perfonage  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion was  a  Diffenter  in  the  Heathen  Religion, 
and  was  the  firft  martyr  for  the  true  God.  The 
indictment  of  Socrates  was,  &$  n 


4<1  He  did  not  acknowledge   the  Gods 
"  which  the  city  acknowledged." 

This  man  is  the  leader  of  all  fuch  as  have 
ever  fince  been  called  wbimjical  ;  of  all  fuch  as 
can  prefer  the  admonition  of  that  throbbing 
particle  of  divinity  within  us,  to  the  clamour, 
the  importunity,  the  hurry,  the  calumny,  of 
the  whole  miftaken  world  around  us.  Every 
inftance  of  fortitude  (to  the  lofs  of  any  thing 
commodious  or  pleafing  in  life)  in  the  caufe 
of  truth,  or  fupport  of  juftice,  has,  in  a  de- 

D  gree, 
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gree,  a  tin<5lure  of  that  virtue  which  this  noble 
Philofopher  exerted  in  vindication  and  aflertion 
of  Him  from  whom  all  things  flow  that  are 
truly  great  and  praife-worthy. 

But  it  is  poffible  another  occafion,  and  more 
folemn  opportunity,  may  be  found  to  celebrate 
this  Divine  Philofopher.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
any  of  my  readers  have  great  incidents  before 
them,  in  which  they  are  to  act,  let  them  apply 
what  has  been  here  laid  to  thofecircumftances; 
and  let  no  man  value  the  danger  of  being  called 
a  Whlmjical^  when  he  incurs  that  appellation  in 
the  fupport  of  the  needy,  the  laborious,  the 
meek,  and  the  induftrious,  againft  the  wealthy, 
the  lazy,  the  haughty,  and  the  luxurious  ;  for 
which  noble  endeavours  the  prefent  condition 
of  the  trade,  the  empire,  the  religion,  and  po- 
licy, of  thefe  kingdoms,  equally  call  for  the 
zeal  and  loyalty  of  all  that  are  fo  happy  as  to 
live  within  them,  the  only  remaining  manfions 
of  Liberty  and  Property. 

**•*  "  Seven  Piftures  of  the  Cartons  after  RAPHAEL 
that  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  of  the  fame  fize  with 
thofe  Originals,  are  now  in  the  Court  of  Requefts  at 
Weftminfter,  and  will  be  fold  by  auftion  in  one  lot ;  of 
which  timely  notice  will  be  given."  Poil-Boy,  Jan.  16, 
1719-20. 

f4-t  "This  day  was  publifhed,  The  Merry  Andrew, 
or  1'ritifh  Harlequin,  N°1I.  wherein  Mafquerades  are  de- 
fended agamil  the  Free-Thinker,  and  Free-Thinker  Ex- 
traordinary, and  every  other  four  old  fellow.  To  be  pub- 
liihed  weekly.  By  the  famous  GEORGIO  GRIMALDO. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  16. 
N°  5. 
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N1  5.      SATURDAY,  January  16,  1719-20. 

Decipimur  fpecie  armorum*.  VIRG. 

*  We  are  deceived  by  \htfemblance  of  armour.'     . 

N  my  laft  Paper  I  mentioned  an  adjective, 
which  was  ufed  as ,  an  appellative  to  Sir 
JOHN  EDGAR  ;  but  omitted  to  explain  how  that- 
term  could  not  be  applied  ro  ms,  though  I  was 
very  anxious  left  another  mould.  The  palfion 
which  all  Writers  have  to  fame,  made  me  take 
care  of  the  part  wherein  1  was  feniible  I  was 
more  weak,  and  neglect  the  other  wherein  I 
thought  myfelf  lefs  immediately  hurt.  I  was 
very  much  afflicted  to  be  called  Wrong-headed 
and  WbimficjL  But  from  my  own  conference 
believing  that  there  was  more  preteniion  for 
calling  me  the  latter,  or  at  leaft  from  felf-loVe 
being  of  that  opinion  ;  I  guarded  again  ft  HQnm- 
jlcal  in  the  iirft  place,  but  fecretly  relolved  to 
Ipeak  to  Wrong-beaded  on  the  fir  ft  Qccation 
which  (hould  offer  afterwards.  A  Wrong-hdid 
is  a  perion  who  teems  to  have  fenfe,  but  has  it 
not  ;  yet  is  lo  near  being  right,  that  he  is  not 
eafily  to  be  contradicted.  From  whence  it  is 

*  Thcfe  words  will  not  eafily  be,  found  in  Vi  a  GIL  ;  and 
were  perhaps  put  together  by  STEELE  at  random,  to   luit 
a  ilory  to  which  they  are  a  motto. 
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that  a  Wrong-head,  who  is  a  ready  tongue,  is 
too  (harp,  or  too  hard,  for  a  man  of  ten  times 
his  fenle.  He  is  fo  quick  and  nimble  in  his 
proper  motions  and  his  ftumbles,  that  a  man 
who  goes  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  reafonable 
walkers  cannot  come  up  with  him  time  enough 
to  (hew  him  where  and  how  he  was  like  to  fall, 
or  did  fall;  but  he  is  upon  his  legs,  and  meets 
him  in  as  proper  a  pofture  as  he  who  faw  all  his 
xinneceflary  activities,  and  intended  to  tell  him  of 
them  immediately.  But  as  there  are  more  who 
take  plurality  of  words  for  eloquence,  than  of 
thofe  who  know  a  choice  and  propriety  of 
wrords  to  be  fpeech  ;  he  who  provokes  or  con- 
tends with  a  Wrong- beaded  fellow  cannot  him- 
felf  have  a  pate  rightly  fet  on;  for  they  are 
unanfwerable  who  have  fomething  like  reafon, 
and  have  not  reafon.  Error  increafes  according 
to  the  vivacity  of  thofe  who  are  deceived,  and 
ipeed  itfelf  is  a  fault  in  a  running-footman  who 
is  out  of  his  way;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
when  you  are  not  under  a  right  direction,  every 
thing  which  would  be  otherwife  for  your  ad- 
vantage grows  prejudicial :  and  the  more  you 
merit,  the  more  you  offend.  To  keep  the  Rea- 
der no  longer  in  fufpence,  I  proceed  to  fhe\v, 
that  a  Wrong-head  is  a  tragi-comical  inftrument, 
which  is  always  exciting  both  joy  and  forrow, 
and  is  a  continual  fund  for  both,  as  well  in  the 
World  as  on  the  Stage. 

But  as  the  generality  are  great  lovers  of  facts, 
when  a  man  is  explaining  any  thing  to  them  ; 

Ifhall 
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I  (hall  be  hiftorical  in  my  prefent  labour,  and 
mew  the  nature  of  a  Wrong-head  in  two  or 
three  {lories,  which  are  as  merry  as  melan- 
choly. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  every  nation  is  no- 
torioufly  defective,  or  excellent,  in  one  circum- 
ftance  or  other;  in  which  particularities  they 
differ  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world.  Natu- 
ralifts  obferve,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is 
free  from  all  venomous  creatures  ;  but  as  their 
animals  are  more  harmlefs,  fo  are  they  obferved 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  more  ftupid  than  thofe 
of  other  kingdoms.  "  They  are,"  fay  the  Sage, 
"  more  phlegmatic,  as  they  are  lefs  choleric." 
I  am  far  from  making  national  reflexions  ;  but 
my  bufinefs,  as  I  take  care  of  the  THEATRE, 
is  to  make  a  furvey  of  all  human-nature  ;  and 
if  the  Irifh  are  particularly  concerned  in  the 
difcourfe  of  to-day,  I  warn  all  other  nations  to 
laugh  or  weep  temperately  ;  becaufe  I  mail 
certainly  give  the  followers  of  St.  Patrick  their 
revenge  on  another  occafion. 

To  mew  the  workings  of  the  Wrong-headed, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  a  ftory  or  two  in  Low 
.Life,  as  it  is  called  in  Theatrical  language, 
One  of  thefe  adventures  happened  the  laft  week. 
DURMON  MACPATRICK  has  ferved  his  country 
in  the  chara&er  of  a  private  gentleman,  in  a 
fration  which  the  rich  and  proud  call  a  foot- 
fold  ier,  for  many  years  laft  paft,  and  has  lodged 
between  London  and  Chelfea  for  fome  time, 
without  confining  himfelf  to  a  houfe,  efpecially 
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in  the  night ;  for  his  equipage  and  habit  are  very 
unequal  to  the  deiires  and  appetites  of  his  fa- 
mily.    This  induces  this  unhappy  gentleman, 
while  waiting  for  a  fellowship  in  Chelfea  col- 
lege,  to  heg  of  pafiengers,   and  (hew  his  wants 
with  fword  and   piftol.     It  happened  one  night 
laft  week  that  a  gentleman   fell  into  his  hands ; 
and,  after   the  uiual   ceremonies,  went  into  a 
treaty  with   him,  in   which  a  pnrfe  of  gold,   a 
watch  of  the  lame  metal,  and  a  diamond  ring, 
were  furrendered  to  our  indigent  man  of  merit. 
He  put  all  the  conceftions  he  had  gained  by  this 
capitulation   into  his   upper-coat  pocket.     But 
finding  the  coaft  ftill  clear,  and  the  gentleman's 
drefs   much    letter   than  his  own,    he  changed 
upper  coats  with  him.     Upon  which  the   pri- 
foner  ran    away   with    his  own   goods  in   Mr. 
DURMON'S    coat.     Mr.   DURMON   immediately 
called  after  him,  "  Thief!   Thief!"  They  ran 
till  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  guard  upon 
the  road.     The  gentleman  who  made  the  fur- 
render  began   to  fpeak  ;  but  DURMON  was  too 
loud  and  too  quick  for  him,  and  when  the  lights 
came  about   them,  faid,   "  That  impudent  tVl- 
*'  low  had  robbed  hi;n  of  the  coat  on  hfib  back  ; 
"  by  the  lame  token  there  were  in  his  pockets 
"  his   gold    watch,    his  purie  of  guineas,  and 
44  his  ring  which  he   hi  -ought  out   of  Ireland.'* 
They   were   both   very   well  known  ;  and  the 
queftion,  who  had  the-  worft  of  this  exchange, 
it  is  thought,  will  turn  upon  circumftances,  and 
the  characters  of  the  parties. 

I  mail 
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I  (hall  make  no  obfervations  till  I  have  gone 
through  all  my  three  ftories.  The  fecond  Hi- 
bernian adventure  is  as  follows  :  There  was  a 
very  great  intimacy  between  three  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  MACK,  FITZ,  and  TEAGUE.  Thefe 
coming  home  together  from  a  tippling-houfe  in 
the  Strand,  towards  their  lodgings  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Teague  marching  in  the  middle,  on  a 
very  dark  night,  Fitz  and  Mack  fell  into  a  whif- 
per  with  Teague  under  the  dead  wall  of  the 
Meufe  ;  when  Fitz  communicated  the  fecret  in 
thefe  words :  4<  Mafter  Teague,  I  am  forry  any 
"  difference  mould  happen  between  friends,  but 
"  Mr.  Mack  and  I  muft  have  what  moneys  you 
"  have  about  you  ;  and  I  defire  your  anfwer 
"  very  foftly,  becaufe  Grangers  are  parTing  by  j" 
to  which  Teague  whifpered,  "  I  can't  fpare  it.'* 
Fitz  replied,  *«  I  would  not  have  you  mjftake ; 
44  for  we  do  not  defign  to  borrow  it,  but  to 
"  take  it  perforce  for  our  own  for  ever."  To 
which  Teague  faid,  "  1  (hall  not  part  with  it 
44  fo  eafily."  Upon  which,  Fitz,  continuing 
the  whifper  of  their  three  heads  together,  faid, 
*4  Mr.  Mack,  do  your  work."  Mr.  Teague  de- 
lired  to  know  what  work.  Mack  replied,  "  To 
*4  (hoot  you  with  his  piftol  in  cafe  you  are  un- 
"  civil."  Teague  advifed  him  not  to  kill  him, 
becaufe  the  piftol  would  make  a  noife,  and  his 
body  would  be  found,  and  create  fearch  after 
them  ;  which,  he  faid,  he  told  them  for  their 
own  fakes  only.  The  refult  of  this  fecret  con- 
ference was,  that  Fitz  and  Mack  took  from 
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Teague  five  guineas  and  ten  {hillings,  and  left 
him  under  a  vow  not  to  depart  from  the  place 
till  he  had  reckoned  a  thoufand. 

Some  days  after,  Teagne  received  a  letter  from 
Dover,  to  the  following  purpofe  : 
"  SIR, 

<c  I  am  forry  that  any  mifunderilanding 
6i  fhould  happen  amongft  us,  but  Mr.  Mack 
•«  and  I  have  quarrelled  about  it  fince  we 
"  parted  ;  and  I  do  hereby  let  you  know,  that 
"  he  cheated  you  of  your  money,  for  the  piilol 
"  that  he  held  to  your  breaft  was  not  charged. 
"  I  am  your  forrowful  friend,  &c." 

Upon  this  letter  they  were  feized  at  the  place 
from  whence  it  was  directed,  and  one  of  them 
hanged  accordingly. 

My  third  narrative  is  of  a  deaf  Irifii  Corporal, 
whole  fate  I  dial  I  tell  in  as  few  words  as  pofli- 
ble.  He  pofted  lix  men  at  different  places  about 
a  field,  in  the  night,  while  himfelf  and  two  or 
three  others  beat  round  a  thicket  within  it,  in 
iearch  of  deferters.  His  orders  to  his  fentnes 
at  the  out-pofts  were,  to  fire  upon  any  coming 
out  of  the  field,  who  mould  not  anfwer  to  their 
challenge;  the  poor  deaf  creature  came  himfelf 
upon  one  of  thole  pofts,  and  not  hearing  when 
he  was  called  upon,  was  mot  dead  by  his  own 
order, 

I  think  I  have  made  good  the  defcription 
with  which  I  prepared  theie  hiftories,  that  they 
are  both  ridiculous  and  lamentable  ;  and  it  is 

from 
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from  the  confederation  of  the  make  of  fuch 
heads,  that  Wrong-thinkers  in  a  lefs  degree  are 
underflood  by  moral  anatomifls  and  dramatic 
writers. 

The  Reader  will  apprehend  by  thefe  hiftories 
of  real  facts,  that  great  Wits  and  Madmen  are 
not  nearer  allied  than  Fools  and  Knaves.  You 
obferve  how  thin  the  partition  is,  when  Dur- 
mon  fearched  the  gentleman,  and  took  from 
him  fome  fuperfluities  and  ornaments,  which 
would  be  very  well  judged  by  himfelf  neceffa- 
ries  ;  nay,  when  he  put  them  in  his  coat-pocket 
for  hafte,  in  a  thing  which  he  knew  it  would 
be  unfeemly  to  be  taken,  he  ftill  did  wifely  ; 
but  it  was  injudicious,  to  fay  no  worfe,  to 
change  coats  with  him  before  he  had  removed 
the  contents  in  the  pockets.  Why  this  was 
fuch  a  mixture,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  indifcre- 
tion  and  right  thinking,  that  a  man  is  apt  to 
conclude,  that  there  are  folds  in  the  head  and 
heart,  of  which  thofe  organs,  though  the  moft 
intellectual  we  have,  are  not  confcious  ;  elfe 
why  fhould  Mr.  Durmon  follow  an  honeft 
man,  and  call  him  thief  upon  mere  falfe  ap- 
pearances ?  And  if  he  had  underftanding  equal 
to  the  deiign  he  was  about,  he  could  not  but 
have  eaiily  forefeen,  that  the  old  coat  of  a  fol- 
dier,  which  is  more  an  erifign  of  honour  than 
wealth,  would  raife  doubts  concerning  the  pro* 
perty  in  matters  of  great  value  which  fhould  be 
found  in  them,  and  confequently  it  would  He 
upon  him  to  fhew  how  he  came  to  have  them 
m  his  poffeflion. 

The 
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The  cafe  of  the  robbery  upon  Teague  will 
admit  of  the  like  reflexions  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
does  not  feem  to  be  much  other  than  miiun- 
derflanding;  for  one  of  the  criminals,  who  was 
hanged,  faid,  "  He  did  not  do  it  but  out  .of 
"  modefty,  becaufe  he  was  a  (named  to  borrow 
"  any  more  money;  and  therefore  was  fo  baih- 
*'  ful  as  to  plunder  him  in  the  dark.*' 

The  hiftory  of  the  Corporal,  though  it  ended 
fo  tragically,  we  muft  own, ..was  only  inadver- 
tency ;  and  we  muft  place  him  among  thofe 
filly  heroes,  of  whom  we  are  not  over-ilocked, 
who  forget  themfelves  when  they  are  in  the 
fervice  of  the  publick. 

fiut  in  the  general,  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
Wrong-headed  are  a  race  of  people  quite  of  an- 
other conftitution  than  the  Whimfical\  for  as 
the  Whimjical  prefer  others  to  themfelves,  the 
Wrong-headed  prefer  themfelves  to  all  others. 
The  Whimjical  are  fupported  by  fortitude  ;  the 
Wrong-headed  by  obftinacy. 

The  Wrong-headed  are  by  turns  ridiculous 
and  odious,  which  happens  to  no  other  charac- 
ter ;  for  they  are,  in  all  their  actions,  directed 
by  pride  and  vanity  ;  their  pride  makes  them 
pdious,  and  their  vanity  ridiculous.  A  wrong- 
beaded  fellow  is  laughed  at  in  his  abfence  ;  but 
when  hs  is  prefent,  he  is  only  hated  :  for  the 
'arrogance  and  faucinefs  of  his  deportment  raifes 
him  from  the  rank  of  the  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible to  that  of  the  odious  and  important. 

N°  6. 
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N°  6.     TUESDAY,  January  19,  1719-20, 


Animus  memimjfe  horret,  luRuque  refugit. 

VIKG.  ^En.  ii.  12. 

'  Tho'  my  fhock'd  foul  recoils,  my  tongue  fhall  tell.' 

PITT. 


IT  is  my  province  to  extend  my  examina- 
tions into  all  parts  of  life,  and  in  the  furvey 
or"  it  make  proper  remarks  for  the  benefit  and 
entertainment  of  my  Readers.  While  I  was 
giving  orders  for  the  publifliing  my  thoughts 
for  half  the  week,  L  received  the  following  let- 
ter, which  altered  the  intended  fubjec~l  into  this 
you  now  read.  The  circumflances  of  it  feemed 
to  promife  much  inftrudive,  as  well  as  enter- 
taining matter  ;  for  there  is  no  greater  or  more 
common  injuftice  can  be  committed  by  man, 
than  that  of  making  an  ill  return  to  a  woman's 
confidence  in  him.  The  guilt  rifes  with  the 
inability  of  the  injured  perfon  to  revenge  it ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  I  take  both  the 
.innocent  and  lapfed  women  into  my  care  and 
obfervation.  In  the  progrefs  of  my  labours  I 
(hall  mew,  that  our  laws  are  very  defective  in 
the  fufficient  punilhment  of  the  man  who  con- 

figns 
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ftgns  the  whole  life  of  a  woman  to  forrow  and 
ihame,  to  purchafe  to  himfelf  one  hour  of  joy 
and  triumph.  Commerce  with  a  woman,  with- 
out affection  to  her,  or  concern  for  her,  is  the 
moft  inhuman  and  befHal  action  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of.  The  woman's  vice  in  that  cafe  is 
human  frailty ;  but  the  man's  is  the  fame,  im- 
proved with  diabolical  malice.  The  perfon  de- 
ceived and  perfuaded  is  an  innocent,  in  compa- 
jifon  of  the  feducer  ;  and  the  feducer  advances 
to  the  temper  of  a  daemon,  as  he  is  negligent 
of  the  welfare  of  her  he  has  enfnared. 

"  Sir  JOHN,  Jan*  *6,  1719-20. 

"  I  dare  fay  you  have  read  the  beginning  of 
•'  my  ftory  in  print,  under  the  name  of  The 
•*•  Narrative,  or  the  Delightful  and  Melancholy 
"  Hilary  of  LEUCIPPE  ;  which  I  promifed  to 
**  continue  on  poll-days.  But,  alas !  when  I 
"  had  printed  but  one  paper,  which  was  on  laffc 
"November  12,  I  found  myfelf  very  unequal 
".to  my  defign  ;  and,  when  too  late,  confidered 
**  that  there  are  many  things  in  my  hiftory, 
"  which  could  not  be  explained  by  a  Woman, 
"  that  might  be  much  better  communicated  to 
"  the  world  by  a  Man.  I  defire  therefore  to 
*'  come  upon  your  Stage,  and  have  a  part  in 
"  your  THEATRE,  that  the  miferies  of  unfor- 
•'  tunate  Women  may  be  as  much  avoided  by 
"  your  Readers,  from  my  hiftory  and  intelli- 
**  gence  with  me,  as  what  is  defirable  may  be 
**  purfued  and  imitated  by  matters  you  learu 
7  "  from 
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**  from  your  more  worthy  acquaintance  among 
'•  our  fex.     Take  then,   in   the  words  I  have 
"  heretofore  communicated,    the  caufe  ofmy 
"  misfortunes  and  adventures,  as  follows  : 

"  LEUCIPPE  (for  that  (hall  be  my  name)  was 
"  born  in  a  county-town  of  this. kingdom,  fam- 
"  ous  from  the  Univerfity  in  it,  which  is  not 
"  only  renowned,  but  the  nurfery  of  renown, 
"  and  is  called  OXFORD.  My  father  was  a 
"  citizen  of  good  reputation  in  that  place  ;  but 
"  had  the  misfortune  to  bury  my  mother  when 
"  I,  his  only  child,  was  arrived  at  the  age  of 
*'  fourteen.  I  foon  fancied  myfelf  a  very  hap- 
61  py  woman,  in  being  made,  as  I  was,  the 
•*  iniftrefs  of  the  houfe,  and  living  with  my 
"  father  with  the  authority  of  a  wife.  But 
"  that  latisfacYion  vanished  in  a  (hort  time;  for 
"  my  father  alfo  was,  within  two  years  after, 
"  taken  from  me  by  fudden  deaih,  and  left  me 
"  in  money  and  effects  a  fmail  eftate  of  one 
4<  thoufand  pounds.  This  portion,  little  as  it 
'*  was,  added  to  my  beauty,  drew  the  eyes  of 
•'  feveral  dcferving  men  (that  thought  of  fet- 
*'  tling  in  a  country  pnrfonnge)  upon  me.  But 
f*  I,  for  foot  h,  lik^d  nothing  which  I  had  feeii 
"from  my  infancy;  but,  having  read  plays 
'*  and  romances,  my  imagination  was  full  of 
"  gaieties,  that  prevented  my  entertaining  fo 
"  moderate  defires  as  being  the  partner  and  wife 
"  of  a  fcholar.  I  was,  from  the  early  lofs  of 
"  my  mother,  and  converfing  with  my  father 

"  and 
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It 


and  his  friends  more  than  any  of  my  own 
fex,  grown,  as  1  believed,  very  judicious  in 
*'  my  opinion  ot  men,  and  began  to  look  out 
"  for  an  object  of  love,  fuitable  to  my  uuder- 
"  {landing. 

*4  There  came  down  to  Oxford,  about  that 
"  time,  a  man  of  the  town,  by  way  of  retire- 
"  ment  from  it ;  a  gentleman  well  made,  well 
"  behaved,  and  (which  was  then  above  all  with 
"  me)  well  dreffcd.  But,  had  I  known  the 
"  world  then  as  well  as  he  has  fince  made  me 
"  do,  I  had  thought  his  habit  tawdry,  his  be- 
"  haviour  imitation,  his  difcourfe  repetition. 
"  This  indigent  follower  of  people  of  condition 
"  and  understanding  was  foon  admired  for  a 
"  fine  gentleman  among  the  young  people  of 
"  both  fexes?  who  had  never  feen  fuch  as  he 
**  mimicked  in  his  fecond-hand  deportment. 
"  To  be  fhort,  this  fine  man  condefcended  to 
"  take  moft  notice  of  me,  and  I  very  gratefully 
*'  fell  in  love  with  him ;  but  we  called  our  re- 
"  gard  for  each  other  Friendfliip — Friendmip, 
"  that  moft  fpecious  word,  which  never  yet 
<fc  ended  well  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
"  woman.  In  the  midft  of  this  friendly  pai- 
**  fion,  or  paffionate  friendmip,  my  flaming  beau 
"  was  arrefted  and  clapped  into  gaol  by  creditors 
"  from  London.  1  brought  him  my  all,  half 
"  of  it  procured  him  his  liberty;  and  in  great 
"  generality  he- immediately  took  me  into  his 
*'*  arms,  called  me.  his  wife,  and"  pretended  to 
'*  let  me  into  his  true  hiftory  ;  owned  to  me 

"  that 
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44  that  he  had  run  out,  and  had  much  difobliged 
46  an  excellent  mother,  a  lady  of  great  wealth, 
*«  whom  he  had  highly  offended,  becaufe  he 
"  would  not  take  up  and  marry  ;  but  I,  how- 
44  ever  unequal  in  fortune,  mould  be  the  happy 
44  woman  ;  and  he  would  the  very  next  day 
"  carry  me  to  town,  and  prefent  me  to  his  mo- 
*'  ther  and  relations,  who  would  be  highly  ex- 
"  alted  at  his  refolution  of  abandoning  a  ioofe 
44  fingle  life. 

44  He  wrote  up  letters  to  prepare  for  our  re- 
"  ceptioti  ;  and  accordingly  we  are  now  arrived 
44  at  his  pretended  ,  lady-mother's,  who  was  a 
44  notorious  accomplished  bawd  in  thofe  days ; 
44  (he  was  no  more,  nor  no  lefs.  I  (hall  never 
44  forget  her  folemn  gravity,  when  (he  ap* 
44  preached  me  on  the  top  of  the  ftairs,  at  the 
44  head  of  her  well-mftrufted,  fkilful  maidens. 
'*  1,  trembling  at  my  rufticity  before  fuch  fine 
44  ladies,  kneeled  with  my  precious  confort,  and 
44  received  the  blefling  of  the  beldam.  It  is  the 
44  manner  of  thofe "houies  to  give  each  other  the 
44  names  rnd  titles  of  fuch  women  of  beauty 
44  and  quality  as  they  refemble  in  air,  (hape, 
4t  and  ftature;  and  upon  novices  and  foreigners 
4*  they  impofe  them  as  the  real  perfons  :  but  I 
*'  remember  there  was  my  Lady  Dutchels  of 
4*  fuch  a  place,  a  charming  huifey  ;  then  the 
44  Counters  of  elfewhere  ;  then  my  Lady  Dow- 
4t  ager  of  a  third  town  ;  then  a  Superannuated 
44  Volunteer,  an  old  bully,  who  was  called  Sir 

"  JOHN, 
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*'  JOHN,  and  his  tawdry  confort,  one  after  an- 
•'  other,  deigned  to  falute  me.  Thefe  civilities 
"  over,  I  flood  in  the  utmoft  diflrefs  how  to 
"  behave,  when  my  good  Mother  would  beg 
"  leave  to  have  me  apart,  where  I  received  a 
*'  leclure  indeed,  but  bid  me,  however,  not  be 
"  afraid.  '  My  Ion,  faid  (he,  is  a  gentleman  of 
"  a  tender  temper ;'  and  fmiled.  To  be  fliort, 
*'  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the  Dutchefs,  the 
"  Countefs,  or  which  of  them  ;  but  I  that  even- 
"  ing  pledged  one  of  thofe  Great  Ladies  in  a 
*'  cup,  which  I  have  often  lamented  was  not 
*'  poifon.  I  waked  in  the  morning  and  found 
**  myfelf  alone;  and  being  afliamed  to  enquire 
"  whether  I  was  -married  laft  night,  twenty 
"  thoufand  different  thoughts  came  into  my 
"  head.  I  was  immediately  told  by  a  covey  of 
*'  thefe  hufleys,  who  were  to  attend  the  buii- 
"  nefs,  that  the  Bridegroom  would  be  with  me 
"  immediately,  but  never  faw  him  from  that 
"  hour  to  this ;  and  what  heaven  covers,  what 
"  earth  bears,  what  air  feeds  the  villain  who 
*«  thus  deceived,  robbed,  and  deflroyed  me,  I 
"  know  not.  Me,  a  flranger,  helplefs  as  I  was, 
*'  they  kept  in  a  continual  round  of  jollities,  of 
"  fiddles,  new  gallants.  The  mother  of  the 
"  family  threatened,  flattered,  and  at  laft  ad- 
"  vifed  me  to  make  the  moft  of  my  beauty,  for 
"  it  was  now  all  my  portion;  but  (he  would 
"  have  the  charity,  fince  1  had  no  friends,  to 
««  find  me  fome,  and  allow  me  the  greater  fliare 

"  of 
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•'  of  the  income  from  my  charms;  but  bid  me 
k*  not  fpoil  my  eyes  or  features  with  being  a 
"  fool,  and  crying  for  what  1  could  never  reco- 
14  ver.  I  very  well  remember,  the  firft  calm 
"  hour  I  enjoyed  after  my  undoing,  I  took  a 
"  fenfible  pleafure  in  the  reflexion,  that  all  my 
*'  relations  were  dead,  and  they  could  not  know 
"  of  my  (hame.  But  the  unwilling  part  I  had 
"  in  the  evil,  the  innocence  of  my  own  mind, 
*'  and  the  abandoned  life,  which  is  full  of  plea- 
41  fures,  though  not  half  fo  full  as  of  forrows, 
"  made  me  at  laft  take  comfort ;  and  I,  in  pro- 
4*  cefs  of  time,  became,  from  an  inability  to 
".bear  my  own  reflexions,  the  moft  abandoned, 
*'  but  the  mod  celebrated  Wanton  of  the  Town. 
"  I  call  myfelf  a  Wanton ;  but  though  I  was 
«'  the  (lave  and  inftrument  of  delight  to  others-, 
"  I  very  feldom  or  ever4  had  a  moment  of  fin- 
**  cere  fatisfaclion  ;  for  the  pleafures  of  a  loofe 
"  life  carry  biit  half  the  will  with  them ;  and 
*'  the  diffidence,  the  want  of  refpe£t,  and  the 
*'  confcioufnefs  that  neither  has  any  value  for 
"  the  other,  pollute  the  enjoyment,  and  pall  the 
"  gratification  into  fecret  but  mutual  (hame  and 
*'  contempt. 

"  Having  had  an  uncommon  education  by 
"  converfing  with  the  many  gentlemen  of  wit 
"  and  learning,  who  had  no  defign  upon  me, 
"  but  were  friends  to  my  father,  my  reflexions 
**  upon  the  adventures  that  I  met  with  were 
*'  more  deep  and  quick  than  perhaps  are  ufual 

E  «  with 
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44  with  fuch  wretches  as  myfelf.  But  years  and 
4t  experience  have  added  to  the  abhorrence  I 
44  have  <?ver  had  for  the  practice  which  my  ne- 
«4  ceflities  obliged  me  to  during  the  vigour  of 
44  my  life.  And  I  have  this  comfort,  that  I 
44  never  loft  the  love  of  Virtue;  but,  contrary  to 
44  the  depraved  inclination  of  others  who  have 
44  fallen  like  me,  inftead  of  being  inftrumental 
*4  to  the  deftruction  of  Innocents,  I  have  ever 
44  endeavoured  to  preferve  all  I  could  from  the 
<4  contagion,  and  (hall  go  on  in  that  way  of 
4<  atonement : 

4t  I'll  teach  the  too  believing  to  beware, 

"  And  lead  the  guiltlefs  footftep  from  the  fnare." 

***  Juft  published,  "  Propofals  for  printing  by  Sub- 
fcription,  Two  additional  Volumes  to  Dugdale's  Monaf- 
ticon  Anglicanuni,  to  compleat  the  Hiftory  of  the  antient 
Abbeys,  Monafteries,  Hofpitals,  Cathedral,  Collegiate,  aod 
Parochial  Churches.  Being  a  large  Collection  of  many 
valuable  Charters,  Grants,  and  other  Particulars  ;  as  alfo 
of  Parochial  Antiquities,  from  antient  Manufcripts  found 
in  the  beft  Repofitories."  Propofals  are  to  be  had  of  J. 
Smith  and  W.  Bray,  at  Exeter  Exchange,  John  Wyat  and 
Uichard  King  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  Luke  Stokoe  at 
Charing- Crofs,  and  T.  Meighan  in  Drury-lane. 

.f4-t  This  day  is  publifhed,  "  The  Epiftles  of  Clio  and 
Strephon  :  being  a  Collection  of  familiar  Letters  in  Verfe, 
that  pafled  between  an  Englifh  Lady  (every  where  admired 
for  her  Wit)  and  an  Englifli  Gentleman  in  France,  who 
firft  took  an  Affection  to  each  other,  by  reading  acciden- 
tally one  another's  occafional  Compofitions,  both  in  Profe 
and  Verfe.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Critical  Eflay,  con- 
taining fome  Remarks  upon  the  Nature  of  Epiftolary  and 
Elegiac  Poetry,  and  on  the  moft  beautiful  Paflages  in  the 
whole  Collection."  Dedicated  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE, 
Knt.  PrmU'd  for  J.  Hooke. 
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Spartam  quam  naftus  eft — 
"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name — " 

IN  the  furvey  of  the  World  and  the  Stage, 
which   have  been   ten   thoufand  times  ol>- 
ferved  to  be  the  Pictures  of  one  another,  certain 
late  circumftances  have  prompted  me  to  conu- 
der  the  condition  and  character  of  one  particular 
Actor.     This  Performer   acquits  himfelf  with 
great  applaufe  both  in  Comedy  and  Tragedy  : 
in  Comedy  he  is  Sir  FOPLIN  FLUTTER  and  Sir 
COURTLEY  NICE,  in  the  Plays  fo  called;  he  is 
Sir  NOVELTY  FASHION  in  "  Love's  Laft  Shift," 
and  rifes  in  follies  when  Lord  FOPPINGTON  in 
"The   Relapfe;"  he   is   SPARKISH   in  "The 
*«  Country  Wife  ;"  a  conceited  Coxcomb,  and 
a   more   exquifite    Fool    and    Half-wit,     when 
WITWOULD   in   "The  Way  of  the  World;*' 
he  is  TATTLE,  a  little  defavour,  in  "  Love  for 
"Love;"  and   ATTALL,   a  general  pretender, 
.in  the  tfr  Double  Gallant;*'  BRAZEN  in  "  The 
41  Recruiting  Officer;"   and  GIBBET  in  ««  The 
44  Stratagem  ;'*  characters  of  quite  a  different 

E  a  nature 
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nature  from  the  others ;  which  mall  be  the  laft 
mentioned  in  the  Comic  way.  But  when  we 
come  to  Tragedy,  he  is  RICHARD  III.  Duke  of 
GLOUCESTER  in  «*  Jane  Shore  ;"  GLOUCESTER 
Fn  "King  Lear;"  IAGO  in  "  Othello;"  SY- 
PHAX  in  "  Cato;"  BUR  LEIGH  in  "  The  Earl 
**  of  ErTex;"  and  CARDINAL  WOLSEY  in 
"  Henry  VIII." 

I  have  been  at  firft  view  much  aftonifhed  to 
obferve  a  ftrong  inclination  and  propenfity  of 
the  Town  to  receive  with  pleafure  any  thing 
that  tends  to  the  perfonal  mortification  of  Mi\ 
CIBBER,  who  with  much  addrefs  and  capacity 
has"  pleafed  them  in  all  thefe  characters.  But 
conn  derm  g  this  matter  more  clofely,  I  have 
readily  accounted  for  it,  when  I  have  reflected, 
in  all  thefe  performances  he  has  perfonated  no- 
thing but  vices  and  imperfections,  and  by  that 
means  infenfibly  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  Audience.  Nay,  this 
impreflion  is  fo  deep,  that  thfey-have  objected 
to  him  when  he  has  played  .^Efcop  and  ALEXAS, 
that  they  were  parts  which  carried  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  grace,  and  confeqiiently  not  fit  for 
his  genius.  Nay,  in  the  "  Nonjuror,"  of  which 
he  is  the  Author  and  Actor,  they  have  not  been 
lefs  cruel  to  him ;  but  feemed  to  attribute  hrs 
iuccefs  to  a  malice  in  his' nature,  and  not  a  fkill 
in  his  art. 

Strch  is  the  heady  -precipitancy  of  crowds ;; 
and  Triu>s  do  they  receive  opinions  and  preju- 
dices in  the  lump$  without  diftinguiming  and 

examining 
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examining  what  is  before  them,  further  than 
as  it  ftrikes  the  eye,  and  ib  gets  into  the  ima- 
gination. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  the  fame 
weaknefs  in  the  people  brings  much  difadvan- 
tage  upon  an  Aftor  of  this  kind,  even  in  his 
ordinary  life  and  affairs  of  the  world,  and  hard- 
fhips  done  to  GIBBER  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  received  as  pimimments  inflicted  upon. I  AGO 
or  SYPHAX.  I  remember,  when  a  ftrolling 
company  acted  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  a  country 
gentleman  fent  a  meffage  to  ,.the  Matter  of  the 
troop,  inviting  them  all  to  his  houfe,  but  ex- 
cepted  the  Adtrels  of  greateft  merit  there,  who 
happened  to  have  performed  that  week,  before 
his  Wormip,  the  part  of  the  Countefs  of  NOT- 
TINGHAM in  "  The  Earl  of  Eflex,"  wherein 
Ihe  purchafed  the  odious  approbation  of  this 
hofpitable  'Squire,  infomuch  that,  though  a 
good  fenfible  man  otherwife,  he  faid,  "  he  did 
"  not  care  who  laughed  at  him  for  it,  but  that 
"  falfe  hufley  ihould  never  come  under  his 
"  roof.'*  I  could  mention  much  greater  hard- 
fhips  done  to  Mr.  GIBBER,  without  any  caufe 
affigned  ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  attribute  it 
to  the  many  abfurdities  and  cruelties  which  all 
the  world  knows  he  has  been  guilty  of  on  the 
Stage.  But  this  is  pufhed  further  than  the 
'Squire  carried  his  anger  and  refentment ;  for 
he  did  not  order  the  Countefs  of  NOTTINGHAM 
to  ftarve  in  general,  but  was  contented  fhe 
fhould  not  eat  at  his  houfe. 

E3  It 
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It  muft   certainly    be    for   fome    fuch    deep 
caufe  as  this  that  we  do  not  fee  CJBBER  on  the 
Stage  *  :  for  it  were  a  moft  unreasonable  thing 
to  imagine,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  done  to  mor- 
tify  fbmebo^y    behind    the    curtain ;    for    that 
would  be  a  premeditated  fettled  anger,  and  not 
an  inadvertent  diflike  a  man  knows  not  why; 
and  we  muft  always  take  things  in  the  more 
mild  and  gentle  fenfe  and  interpretation.     But 
ivhether  it  be  GIBBER,  or  RICHARD  III,   that  is 
now  in  difgrace  with  fomebody   that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  him,   but  however  frightens 
him  from   performing  his   parts ;  I  make  this 
matter  only  an  apt  foundation  in  general  for  a 
leflbn  againft  the  growth   of  irafcible  qualities 
in  the  heart,   and  an  examen  into  the  artificial 
management  of  the  paflion  of  anger,  and  the 
ikill  of  doing  injuries  at  all  times  and  all  ages. 
The   admirable   SHAKESPEAR,    who   has,  I 
think,  taken-in  all  human  life  in  his  dramatic 
writings,  introduces  the  King  and  Queen,  in  his 
Henry  VI II,  attended  by  a  Privy   Counfellor, 
who  worthily  reprefents  to  the  King  the  griev- 
ances at  that  time,  in  thefe  words : 

*  On  a  difguft  which  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain,  had  received  from  Mr.  GIBBER,  that 
gentleman  was  for  fome  time  forbid  to  perform ;  and  foon 
after  a  difference  arifing  between  the  fame  Nobleman  and 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  the  power  which  had  been  often 
exercifed  by  the  perfons  who  had  held  his  Grace's  office 
was  exerted,  and  an  order  of  filence  was  enforced  againft 
the  Managers. 

The 
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The  Clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  belonging,  have  put  off 
The  Spinfters,  Carders,  Fullers,  Weavers,  who, 
Unfit  fqr  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  ferves  amongft  them 

The  Play  makes  this  evil  fall  heavy  upon  a 
great  man,  who  had  been  the  main  inftrument 
pf  bringing  this  calamity  upon  the  people.  But 
what  does  this  crafty  rogue  GIBBER,  I  mean 
Cardinal  WOLSEY,  do  upon  this  occafion  ?  Why, 
when  he  fees  the  King  intent  upon  relieving  his 
fubjects,  he  takes  the  Secretary  CROMWELL 
afide,  and  fays, 

'*  • A  wqrd  with  you  ; 

S(  Let  there  be  Letters  writ  to  every  Shire 

*'  Of  the  King's  grace  and  pardon.     The  griev'd 

•   "  Commons 

"  Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  nois'd, 
i*  That,  through  our  interceffion,  this  revokement 
"  And  pardon  comes — : — " 

This  vyas  a  pretty  good  piece  of  dexterity  for 
the  Simplicity  of  thofe  times,  when  it  was  a 
fcandalous  thing  for  one  man  openly  to  hurt 
another  merely  becaufe  he  did  not  like  him. 
But  I  cannot  but  think  the  Cardinal  did  very  ill 
in  robbing  his  maftej:  of  the  firft  motion  towards 
this  redrefs ;  that,  methinks,  was  doubling  his 
iniquity ;  for  as  he  had  enraged  the  people 
againfl  the  government,  and  his  gracious  Matter 

E  4  had 
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had  overlooked  that  fault  in  him,  one  woulcj 
have  imagined  he  might  have  been  touched 
enough  with  the  fenfe  of  a  mercy  fo  lately  re- 
ceived, as  to  have  forborn  doing  him  any  fur- 
ther injury  for  iome  days  to  come.  But  as  ab- 
iolute  power  is  only  the  firft  Hart  from  dilorder 
•and  anarchy,  every  abatement  of  that  power  is 
'an  improvement  in  politicks  :  but  it  very  often 
happens,  that  in  mixed  Governments,  with  a 
Sovereign  at  the  head  of  it,  that  Sovereign  is 
-the  moft  injure'd  perfon  in  the  whole  nation,  by 
a  milrepfelerit-aron  of  his  friend's  by  thofe  about 
him.  This  is  the  greateft  of  all  injuftice;  and 
a  perfon  who' : mould-  ufe  the  King's  name  in 
order  to  -gratify  his  own  humour  or  refentment, 
"does  #  much  greater  injury  to  his  Prince  than 
thVmerit?  of  any  fervant-who  is  guilty  of  it  cati 
repair".'"'  However,  men  converfant  in  Courts 
will-  find,  that  where  the  Prince's  name  is  once 
rnade  ufe  of  as  the  Author-  of  any  grace  or  fa- 
vour, the  peeple  about  him  ufe  it  ten  times  to 
cover"  themYel-ves  in  the  profecutiou  of  their 
own  folly  or  malice.  I  therefore  cannot  but 
laugh  at  fhofe  filly  creatures  who  are  intimir 
dated  by  any  fuch  difrefpedtful  ufe  of  the 
King's  name,  as  to  fay  the  King  will  have  thii 
thing  fp  or  fo,  when  it  regards  a  man's  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  againft  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  difpofition  of  a  good  and 
gracious  Prince,  to  exert  any  will  but  accorcj- 
ing  to  juftice.  And  I  cannot  but  be  of  DJC£ 
opinion^  who  afferted,  "  that  it 
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**  was  nonfenfe  to  fay  any  evil  to  any  man  could 
"  come  from  the  King ;  and  that  it  is  ignorant, 
<"  as  well  as  undutiful,  to  name  him  but  when. 
"  it  is  to  do  juftice  or  confer  favour."  People 
in  England  have  a  thing  they  call  "  The  Peti- 
"  tion  of  Right/'  which  guards  their  Prince 
from  the  danger  of  doing  things  without  right 
information,  and  fecures  the  fubject  of  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  their  Guardian  and  their 
Father  due  notice  of  their  condition. 

But  as  I  began  upon  a  circurnftance  relating^ 
to  the  THEATRE,  1  ought  to  flick  to  that;  and 
cannot  but  exprefs  my  admiration,  why  any 
body  of  great  fortune  and  quality  (hould  defire 
a  jurifdi&ion  over  Players,  who  cannot  poflibly 
be  governed,  as  to  their  ceconomy,  their  accom- 
modation on  the  Stage,  their  falaries  and  align- 
ments of  their  parts,  but  by  themfelves,  and 
thofe  of  acknowledged  fuperiority  amongft 
them.  He  that  mould  attempt  to  govern  them 
but  by  a  regulation  formed  upon  this  plan, 
would  find  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  Army  of 
Officers,  each  of  whom  would  not  only  think 
hi.mfelf,  but  really  be,  as  to  the  mechanic  part 
of  the  ordonnance  amongft  them,  fuperior  to 
his  General ;  they  could  not  have  capacity  for 
their  bufinefg,  were  they  not  fuller  of  fenfibili- 
ties,  or  had  they  Jiot  quicker  taftes  of  pains  and 
pleafures,  than  other  men.  I  do  not  fay  a  word 
here  of  the  worsen  amongft  them,  but  omit  to 
fay.  that  they  are  like  all  other  Englim  ladies, 
jwhofe  difpofition  is,  that  they  are  rather  />«- 
tnouredih&n  governed. 

The 
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The  Patentee  therefore,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, did  like  a  wife  man,  and  a  great  politi- 
cian, in  becoming  but  a  fharer  and  director 
with  relation  to  the  expence,  and  referving  the 
character  of  Governor  only  with  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  Stage. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  great  man's  unaccounta- 
ble and  condefcending  ambition  to  wreft  this 
dominion  from  the  proper  owner  of  it*,  efpe- 
cially  fince  that  illuftrious  perfonage  has  in 
other  circumftances  been  the  greateft  favourer 
of  him,  is  utterly  new  and  unparalleled,  except 
in  a  cafe  I  remember  in  my  youth  that  con- 
cerned a  gentleman  in  Nottinghamlhire. 

A  noble  arid  generous  youth,  poffeiTed  of 
large  tracts  of  ground  and  larger  immunities, 
entertained,  beftowed,  with  bounties,  largeiies, 
and  grants,  with  a  mind  too  ample  even  for 
his  immenfe  fortune.  Among  his  donations, 
he  gave  a  field  to  one  who  had  more  art  and  in- 
duftry  than  flock  and  cattle  to  improve  his 
holding.  The  tenure  was  not  in  itfeit  fruitful, 
and  therefore  could  not  by  a  poor  tenant  be 
improved  but  by  extraordinary  methods.  As 
ueceffity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  the  tenant 
cart  about  for  live  cattle  that  would  find  pro- 
vender without  being  fupported  by  his  ground, 
and  for  finding  them  a  covert,  which  mould  do 
him  as  much  honour  in  his  neighbourhood  as 
a  dwelling  of  his  own.  His  cogitations  ended 
in  the  invention  of  a  glafs-hive  for  bees :  the 
*  See  more  of  this  in  the  THEATRE,  N°  VIII.  p.  80. 
7  tranf- 
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tranfparent  labour,  order,  and  regular  tumult, 
of  that  little  people  drew  a  conftant  crowd  from 
all  parts  around,  that  paid  for  feeing  the  curj- 
0(1  ty ;  among  the  reft  his  Patron,  who  was  fa 
taken  with  it,  that  he  defired  his  tenant  to  de- 
liver up  his  leafe,  and  that  improvement,  and 
expect  from  him  a  greater  bounty.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Artifts  prefer  their  ikill,  and  the 
fame  of  it,  to  all  other  confiderations;  and 
therefore  the  noble  Patron  was  abfolutely  re-» 
fufed  his  requeft,  which  he  called  ingratitude ; 
and,  with  indignation,  attempted  to  carry  away 
by  force  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  requeft ; 
he  feized  the  hive  with  his  own  hands,  and  was 
immediately  ftnng  from  head  to  foot;  all  the 
features  of  his  face,  and  fhape  of  his  perfon, 
were  bloated  and  fwelled  into  a  monftrous  de- 
gree, Jnfomuch  that  he  could  not  be  known  for 
fome  time  to  be  the  fame  perfon.  He  had  no 
other  effecl,  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  from 
the  contention,  but  this  ufeful  reflexion,  that 
great  and  brave  men  muft  neceflarily  be  van- 
quilhed  and  dimonoured  when  they  contend  with, 
thofe  againft  whom  it  is  unworthy  to  employ 
their  greatnefs  or  their  valour. 

***  On  Saturday  next  will  be  publifhed,  The  THE- 
ATRE,  N°IX,  N.  B.  Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made 
of  the  want  of  this  Paper,  occafioned  by  their  not  being 
regularly  difperfed  by  the  Hawkers  ;  this  is  to  inform 
the  Publick,  that  they  may  for  the  future  be  conftantly 
fupplied  with  them  from  the  Hawkers,  and  complete  fetts 
be  had  at  Mr.  Chetwood's,  &c.' 

Poftboy,  Jan.  1 8,  1719-20, 
N°8. 
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N°  8.  ,  TUESDAY,  January  26,  1719-20. 

, , , 

"  EDGAR,  I  am  no  more" 

King  Lear,  SHAKESPEAR, 

A  Gentleman  who  is  the  firfl  inventor  of 
this  kind  of  Writing  *,  and  introduced 
into  it  a  much  better  Writer  than  himfelf  -j% 
that  is  now  immortal,  lhall  receive  of  me,  Sir 
JOHN  EDGAR,  the  fame  compliment  which  he 
paid  a  man  who  fo  highly  excelled  him,  though 
he  knew  the  fuperiority  of  that  genius  would 
take  from  him  his  very  being  as  an  Author. 
This  is,  I  will  fay,  for  admitting  Sir  RICHARQ 
STEELE  to  entertain  you  to-day,  inftead  of  Sir 
JOHN  EDGAR. 

He  has  writ  me  the  following  Letter  : 

"SIR,  Jan.  25 j  1719-20. 

*'  Your  laft  Paper  having  defcended  to  the 
<e  cafe  of  particular  men  who  are  concerned  in 
"  the  THEATRE,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the 
44  advantage  of  being  reprefen^ed  to  the  Town  by 
*'  your  means,  and  of  conveying  my  thougfiis 
*'  to  a  Noble  Perfon,  who  has  forbid  me,  with* 

*   STEEtE.  fADDISONi 

"  out 
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c<  out  any  fault  of  mine,  ever  to  approach  him, 
"  either  by  fpeech  or  writing,  as  long  as  we 
**  live  ;  but  you  will  underftand  me  better  by 
**  reading  what  I  know  not  how  to  convey  to 
"  him  unlefs  you  will  pleafe  to  print  it. 


i  York-buildings, 
Jan.  25,    1719-20. 


"  If  your  Grace  believes  it  is  as  great  to 
ct  undo  as  to  make  a  man,  I  am  the  unhappy 
*c  inftrument  in  both  kinds;  and  if  it  is  a  gra- 
"  tification  to  you,  I  have  fome  confolatioti  in. 
"  the  wretched  diftin&ion  of  being  the  only 
*'  man  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  ever  injured. 
"  My  high  obligations  to  you  temper  my  ipirit; 
"  and,  after  fome  tumult  of  foul  and  agony  of 
"  the  worft  paffions  in  it,  I  behold  you  in  the 
48  pleating  light  you  have  heretofore  appeared 
"  to  me.  I  make  you  allowance  for  the  difad- 
"  vantage  of  youth  and  profperity,  and  my 
•'  Benefador  covers  my  Oppreflbr.  .  As  this 
**  laft  word  muft  needs  give  offence  to  a  noble 
"  nature,  it  (lands  upon  me  to  make  out  my 
"  complaint,  and  (hew  all  the  world;  for  all 
'*  the  world  will  be  curious  in  this  eafe,  as 
•'  obfcure  as  I  am ;  for  I  have  ceafed  to  be  fo, 
"  fince  I  have  been  diftinguiihed  by  your  Grace's 
**  difpleafure.  The  Patent  which  I  have  from 
"  his  Majefty*  makes  me  the  fole  Governor  of 

*  See  this  at  large  in  "  The  State  of  the  Cafe  between  the 
-Lord  Chamberlain,  £c.-"  reprinted  in  the  prefent   volume. 

'*  a  corn- 
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"  a  Company  of  Comedians  for  my  life,  and 
"  that  franchife  is  to  fubilft  in  thofe  who 
"  claim  under  me  three  years  after  my  death  ; 
•**  there  is  nothing  in  it,  as  to  the  beftowing 
"  part,  from  the  Crown,  but  what  are  meer 
"  tranfcripts  of  the  Patent  given  by  King 
"  Charles II.  to  Sir  WILLIAM  DAVENANT; 
**  and  though  I  might  have  had  it  to  myfelf 
"  and  heirs  as  well  as  he,  I  made  a  confcience 
<e  and  fcruple  of  allung  for  my  heirs  an  office 
**  that  acquired  a  very  particular  turn  and  capa- 
"  city  to  execute.  It  is  not,  my  Lord,  very 
*'  common  in  Courts,  for  a  man  to  afk  lefs, 
**  when  he  knows  he  may  obtain  more  *.  The 

*  In  an  undated  Letter  to  his  Lady,  written  about  the 
year  1717?  STEELE  fays,  "  I  am  talking  to  my  wife,  and 
"  therefore  I  may  fpeak  my  heart,  and  the  vanity  of  it. 
**  I  know,  and  you  are  witnefs,  that  I  have  ferved  the 
**  Royal  Family  with  an  unrefervednefs  due  only  to  Hea- 
"  ven  ;  and  I  am  now  (I  thank  my  Brother  Whigs)  not 
•*  pofiefled  of  twenty  {hillings  from  the  favour  of  the  Court. 
"  The  PLAYHOUSE  it  had  been  barbarity  to  deny  at  the 
**  Players'  requeft  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  allow  it  a  favour. 
••  But  I  banilh  the  very  memory  of  thefe  things ;  nor 
"  will  I  expeft  any  favour  but  what  I  mult  ftrike  out  of 
«'  myfelf.  By  Tuefday's  poft,  1  think,  I  fhall  be  able  to 
"  guefs  when  I  fhall  leave  the  Town,  and  turn  all  my 
l€  thoughts  to  finilh  my  Comedy.  You  will  find  I  ha^e 
*'  got  fo  much  conftancy  and  fortitude  as  to  live  my  own 
4t  way  (within  the  rules  of  good-breeding  and  decency) 
"  wherever  I  am  ;  for  I  will  not  facrifice  your  hufband, 
'*  and  the  father  of  the  poor  babes,  to  any  one's  humour 
"  in  the  world.  But  to  provide  for,  and  do  you  good, 
*'  is  all  my  ambition."  Epiilolary  Correfpondence,  vol.  I. 
p.  139.  ed.  1787. 

"  very 
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"  very  night  I  received  it,  I  participated  the 
"  power  and  ufe  of  it,  with  relation  to  the  pro- 
44  fits  that  fhould  arife  from  it,  between  the 
**  gentlemen  who  invited  me  into  the  Licence 
"  upon  his  Majefty's  happy  Acceffion  to  the 
"  Throne  ;  and  it  has  flouri(hed,  in  all  manner 
"  of  refpefts,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  an  any 
"  former  time  *.  When  your  Grace  came  to 
*'  be  Chamberlain  -f ,  from  a  generous  defign  of 
'*  making  every  office  and  authority  the  better 
**  for  your  wearing,  your  Grace  was  induced 
"  to  fend  for  me  and  the  other  Sharers,  and 
"  in  an  abfolute  manner  offered  us  a  Licence, 
"  and  demanded  a  refignation  of  the  Patent, 
"  which  I  prefumed  as  abfolutely  to  refufe. 
**  This  refufal  I  made  in  writing,  and  petitioned 
*'  the  King  for  his  protection  in  the  grant 
**  which  he  had  given  me.  This  matter  refted 
'*  thus  for  many  months ;  and  the  next  molef- 
<l  tation  we  received,  was  by  an  order  figried  by 
"  your  Grace  to  difmifs  Mr.  GIBBER.  The 
*'  A6lors  obeyed  ;  but  I  prefumed  to  write  to 
"  your  Grace  again  ft  it,  and  exprefled  my  fbr- 
*'  row  that  you  would  give  me  no  better  occa- 
"  (ion  of  mewing  my  Duty  to  you,  txut  J)y 
"  bearing  oppreffion  from  you.  This  freedom 
'•produced  a  meffage  by  your  KinfmarV  arid 

*  This  IE  amply  confirmed  by  GIBBER  ;  whofe  iitge- 
nuous  account  of  STEELE'S  generous  conduft  throUg(i 
the  whole  of  this  bufinefs,  which  reflefts  reciprocal  ho- 
nour on  thein  both,  ihall  be  printed  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  I  HE/VTRE.  i 

f  The  Duke's  appointment  took  place  April  13,  1717. 

44  Secretary, 
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*'  Secretaiy,  whom  I  treated  with  as  much  de- 
"  ference  and  refpect  as  any  man  living  could 
"  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  coming  from  the 
*'  King.  This  meflage  was,  in  your  Grace's 
"  name,  *  to  forbid  me  ever  to  write,  fpeak,  or 
*'  vifit  you  more.'  The  Gentleman,  I  dare  fay* 
•'  has  told  you,  and  will  tell  you,  that  I  an- 
*'  fwered  him  almoft  in  thcfe  very  words  : 
*  Sir,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  notice  of  my 
manner,  my  voice,  and  my  gefture,  when  I 
anfwer  to  this  fevere  meflage ;  and  let  the 
Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  know,  that  with  the 
mod  profound  fubmiflion  and  humility  I  re- 
ceived it,  and  protefted  to  you,  that  I  could 
have  no  meflage  from  any  family,  except  the 
Royal  one,  that  could  give  me  half  this  mor- 
tification. If  I  have  not  fallen  into  phrafes 
that  fpeak  me  truly  forrowful  and  humble, 
uie  any  you  yourfelf  can  think  of  which  are 
more  fo,  and  you  will  then  beft  exprefs  my 
meaning.  At  the*  fame  time  you  may  very 
truly  fay,  that  if  any  other  man  were  Cham- 
berlain and  fhould  fend  me  fuch  a  meflage, 
my  reply  fhould  be  as  haughty  as  it  is  now 
humbled 

"  He  left  me,  with  a  further  declaration  that 
'•'  my  Patent  fhould  be  profecuted  according  to 
'*  Law.  I  refted  as  well  fatisfied  as  one  who 
**  had  loft  fo  powerful  a  Friend  could,  from  a 
**  iecurity  in  a  fKll  greater  Power,  that  of  the 
ct  Laws  of  the  Land  ;  but  I  was  foon  after 
4*  awakened  out  of  this  {lumber,  which  was  far 

*'  from 
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«'  from  being  an  eafy  one,  by  hearing  that  your 
"  Grace  had  fent  for  Mr.  BOOTH,  and  threatened 
"  a  Sign  Manual,  which  mutt  neceflarily  dilable 
*'  me  as  to  my  defence,  before -you?would-pro- 
"  ceed  againft  me  according  to  Law.  I  xlid  your 
"  Grace  the  juftice  to  think  ft  was  impoilible  to 
"  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  that.  1  -allure  your 
"  Grace,  the  great  name  on  "the  top  *-•  of  the 
"  paper  did  not  give  me  more  terror,-  tha-n  the 
"  name  at  the  bottom  -f  did  forr6w.  The  Mi- 
"  nifter  who  fubfcribes  is.a'nfwerable  for  what 
*'  the  King  writes.  Our  Laws  make  our  Prince 
"  Author  of  nothing  but  favour,  to  his  fubjects. 
"  My  patent  cannot  be  hurt,  except  it  can  be 
«'  proved  it  was  obtained  per  deceptionem,  as  ac- 
*c  cording  to  my  duty  I  am  to  believe  this  order 
**  was ;  for  it  does  by  an  artificial  method  in  its 
"  effect  deftroy  by  his  Sign  Manual  what  is 
«*  granted  by  his  Great  Seal,  which  had  been 
"  impoffible  to  have  been  brought  about  had 
"  the  matter  been  fairly  reprelented.  All  I 
«'  could  do  was  to  reprefent  it  by  Petition, 
•'  which  I  delivered  in  your  Grace's  prefence  on 
"  Friday  night;  the  prayer  of  which  was  :  Vo~ 
•'  tre  Suppliant,  danc  prit  <trcs-humbiemvit  volre 
"  Majifti,  quilne  revive  aucune  mo! eft  at  ion,  qtte 
"par  Li  Lot  en  jtifie  forme_  de 'prods ;  '  your  Pe- 
*'  titioner  theretore:mo(l  h(umbly  prays  he  may 
*'  not  be  any  way  molefted;  but  by  due  courfe  of 
"  Law.'  I  know  n-ofc  by  what  accident  it  hap- 
*'  pened  that  my:  Petition -was  never  read  i  but 
"  the  next  news  1  heard  way 'the  Order:of  Re- 

*  The  King's.    '  f  The  Duke  of  Ncwcaftle's. 

F  "  vocation. 
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4<  vocation.  But  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  fay, 
44  that  his  Majefty  muft  grant  the  Ruffians  men- 
'*  tioned  in  the  laft  Proclamation,  what  is  de- 
"  nied  unhappy  me,  a  Trial  by  due  courle  of 
44  Law.  The  Revocation  came  on  the  Satur- 
"  day  :  your  Grace  was  fo  good  as  not  to  break 
44  the  Sabbath  upon  me  ;  but  the  fufficient 
"  evil  of  this  day,  being  Monday,  is  an  order 
•'  of  filence.  Your  Grace  will  pleafe  to  read 
"  them  both  over  again,  which  are  to  this 


4  Whereas,  by  our  Royal  Licence,  bearing 
4  date  the  i8th  Day  of  Odober,  1714,  We  did 

*  give  and  grant  unto  RICHARD  STEELE,  Efq. 
4  now  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  Knight,  Mr.  Ro- 

*  BERT     WlLKS,    Mr.    COLLEY     ClBBER,    Mr. 

4  THOMAS  DOGGET,  and  Mr.  BARTON  BOOTH, 
4  full  power,  licence,  and  authority,  to  form, 
4  conftitute,  and  eftablifh,  a  Company  of  Come- 
4  dians,  now  a6ling  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury- 
4  Lane  ;  Therefore,  for  reforming  the  Come- 
4  dians,  and  for  eftablifhing  the  juft  and  antient 
4  authority  of  the  officers  of  our  Houmold,  and 

*  more  efpecially  of  our  Chamberlain  ;  V/e  have 
4  thought    fit    to  revoke    the   above-mentioned 
4  licence.     And  we  do  farther  (as  much  as  in  us 

*  lies,  and  as  by  law  we  may)  revoke  and  make 
4  void  all  other  Licences,   Powers,   and  Autho- 
4  rities  whatfoever,  and  at  any  time  heretofore, 
4  given  by  us  to  the  laid  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE, 
4  ROBERT  WILKS,  COLLEY  CIBBER,  THOMAS 

4  DOGGET, 
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«  DOGGET,  and  BARTON  BOOTH,  or  to  any  of 
<  them  feverally.* 

"  In  purfuance  of  this,  your  Grace  proceeds 

"  thus  :  '  Whereas  his  Majefty  has  thought  fit, 

•  '  by  his  Letters  of  Revocation,  bearing  date  the 

*  23d  day  of  January,  1719,  (for  divers  weighty 

*  reafons  therein  contained)  to  revoke  his  Royal 
'  Licence :  For  the  effectual  prevention  of  any 
'  future  mifbehaviour,  in  obedience  to  his  Ma- 

*  jefty's  commands,  I  do,  by  virtue  of  my  office 

*  of  Chamberlain  of   his  Majefty's   Houfhold, 

*  hereby  difcharge  you,  the  faid  Managers  and 

*  Comedians  at  the  laid  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane 

*  in  Covent-Garden,  from  farther  acting.  Given 
'  under  my  hand  and  feal,  this  Zjth  Day  of  Ja» 

*  nuary,  1719. 

*  To  the  Gentlemen  managing  the  Com* 

*  pany  of  Comedians  at  the  Theatre  in 

*  Drury-Lane  in  Covent-Garden  ;  and  to 
'  all  the  Comedians  and  Actors  there.' 

"  It  is  obfervable,  that  though  his  Majefly 
"  took  great  care  to  exprefs  himfelf  according 
"  to  his  gracious  inclination,  with  much  referve 
4<  and  care,  that  nothing  but  the  Law  ihould 
"  hurt  his  poor  Subject,  in  the  words  as  much 
*'  as  in  us  lies,  and  as  by  Law  we  may*  your 
"  Grace  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  fupply  the 
"  defective  hardfhip.  I  fh;ill  not  fay* more,  or 
"  make  ftronger  obfervations  upon  what  you 
"  have  figned  ;  for  my  love  to  you  will  not  let 

F  2  "me 
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"  me  call  this  an  aft  of  yours,  as  my  duty  ro 
*'  my  Prince  will  not  let  me  call  it  an  aft  of 
"  his :  1  will!  your  Grace  had  been  as  careful  as 
"  He  in  leaving  me  to  the  Law.  But  if  you 
"  will  allow  me  to  afk  you  one  favour,  before 
"  you  have  quite  broke  my  heart  and  fpirit ; 
66  give  me  but  the  name  of  your  Advifer,  that  is 
"  to  fay,  your  Lawyer  *,  on  this  occafion  ;  and 
"  you  mall  fee  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  ikill  in 
*'  life,  that  I  am  fubjected  to  all  the  pains  and 
"  punimments  to  which  thofe  wicked  ones  are 
*'  expofed,  who  are  defcribed  by  the  mono- 
*'  fyllable  Poor.  When  1  know  who  has  made 
"  your  Grace  thus  injure  the  beft  Mafter,  and 
"  beft  Servant  that  ever  man  had  ;  1  will  teach 
bt  him  the  difference  between  Law  and  Juftice. 
*'  He  mall  loon  underftand,  that  he  who  advifes 
"  how  to  efcape  the  Law,  and  to  do  mjuftice  to 
"  his  Fellow- fubjects,  is  an  agent  of  Hell. 
"  Such  a  man,  for  a  larger  fee,  would  lend  a 
"  dark-lanthorn  to  a  Murderer,  which  would  be 
ft  but  the  fame  iniquity  practifed  in  a  higher 
"  degree  ;  that  would  be  more  cruel,  but  not 
44  more  unjuft.  When  I  am  fure  of  who  he 
*'  is,  1  (hall  with  juftice  ufe  him  as  he  does 
"  with  injuftice  ufe  me;  I  (hall  fo  far  imitate 
"  hira,  as  to  be  within  the  Law,  when  I  am. 
<*  endeavouring  to  ftarve  him.  I  hope  he  is  poor, 
"  by  felling  poiibn  to  get  huntelf  tood. 

*  This  Lawyer  was  Sir  Thomas  Pengelly.    See  p.  72. 

"  But 
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"  But  I  fear  I  grow  tranfported  beyond  the 
"  refpeft  that  IF  due  to  your  Grace's  prefence ; 
"  and  proteft  to  you,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
"  ner,  that,  rather  than  never  to  be  well  with 
"  you  more,  were  myielf  and  family  only  con- 
"  cerned  in  it,  I  would  this  moment  refign  my 
*'  Patent  for  any  employment  of  lefs  profit 
*'  that  you  would  procure  me  :  but  my  obiiga- 
"  tions  to  your  Grace  will  not  diicharge  thoie 
"  which  I  am  under  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
"  I  would  not  hurt  any  man  now  in  India,  for 
*'  the  favour  of  the  greateft  Man  in  England, 
"  or  give  up  a  Door-kteper  of  the  Play-houfe 
"  to  make  myielf  io  *.  Therefore,  your 

"  Grace, 

*  This  application  proving  ineffectual,  STEELE  pub- 
lifhed  foon  after  "  The  State  of  the  Cafe  between  the  Lord 
"  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold,  and  the  Go- 
"  vernor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians.  With 
"  the  opinions  of  Pemberton,  Northey,  and  Parker, 
"  concerning  the  Theatre,1'  In  this  pamphlet  he  Mates 
the  account  of  his  lofs  by  this  proceeding,  as  follows  : 

Six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life,  moderately  £.    s.  d. 

valued,  amounts  to  —        6000  o  o 

Three  years  after  my  life  —         —     1800  o  o 

My  lhare  in  the  fcenes,  flock,  &c.         —       1000  o  o 

The  profit  of  acting  my  own  plays  already 

written,  or  which  i  may  write  — - —  icoo  o  o 

Total    £.  9800  0  o 

"  He  then  declares  he  never  did  one  act  to  provoke  this 
'*  attempt ;  nor, ""  fays  he,  "  does  the  Chamberlain  pretend 
"  to  affign  any  direct  reafon  of  forfeiture,  but  openly  and 
'*  wittingly  declares  he  will  ruin  STEELE  ;  which,  in  a  man 
M  }u  his  circumflances  againft  one  in  mine,  is  as  great  sa  , 

F  3  "  the 
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Grace,  I  hope,  will  forgive  me,  that  to  gra- 
"  tify  you  I  do  not  confign  to  diftrefs  and  po- 
"  verty  above  (ixty  familes,  who  all  live  com- 
"  fortably,  many  of  them  plentifully,  under  my 
"  prefent  juriidi&km  *.  When  I  refign  them, 
"  they  may  be  governed  by  your  Grace's  fuc- 
*'  cefibrs  -f ,  in  your  office,  as  they  have  been 
"  by  your  predeceffors,  according  to  humour 
"  and  caprice,  and  not  reafbn  and  juftice.  In 
*'  their  defence  and  my  own,  I  deny  all  alle- 
*'  gations  of  voluntary  negleft  imputed  to  me 
*'  or  them,  or  undue  demands  made  upon  the 
"  fubject  by  me  or  them  ;  and  ihall  always, 

"  the  humour  of  Malagene,  in  the  comedy,  who  valued 
"  himfelf  upon  his  activity  in  tripping-up  cripples.  All 
this  is  done  againft  a  man,  to  whom  Whig  Tory,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  DiiTenter,  Native,  Foreigner,  owe  zeal 
and  good-will  for  good  offices  endeavoured  towards  every 
one  of  their  civil  rights  ;  and  their  kind  vvimes  for  him 
are  but  a  jufl  return.  But  what  ought  to  weigh  moll 
with  his  Lordfhip  the  Chamberlain,  is  my  zeal  for  his 
Matter ;  of  which  1  fhall  at  prefent  lay  no  more  than 
*'  that  his  Lordlhip  and  many  others  may  perhaps  have 
*'  done  more  for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  than  I  have  ;  but 
*'  1  am  the  only  man  in  his  Majetty's  dominions  who 
"  did  all  he  could."  State  of  the  Cafe,  &c.  p.  30. 

*  It  is  obfervabie,  that  our  Author's  f-  lend,  Mi.  Walpole, 
was  at  this  time  in  ehstavenr  at  Court,  having  reiigned  his 
poll  of  Firfl  Commiffioner  of  theTreafury  on  the  icth  of 
April,  1717,  and  was  not  replaced  till  April  2,  1721  ;  pre- 
feritly  after  which,  viz.  on  the  i8th  of  May  following,  Sir 
Richard  \vas  alfo  reilorcd  tp  his  office  of  Couiptroller  of 
the  Theatre. 

f  The  Duke  of  Bolton  wras  the  immediate  predeceifor; 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  fucceflbr, 

<c  with 
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*'  with  fafety  to  my  honour,  and  duty  to  the 
"  reft  of  the  world,  and  no  other  referve,  be, 
"  my  LORD, 

"  Your  Grace's  mod  obliged, 

"  r«er,srftieet; York'     "  moft  devoted,  and 

"  Buildings,  Jan.  25, 

.  '  obedient  humble  lervant, 

"  RICHARD  STEELE." 


N°p.  SATURDAY,  January  30,   1719-20. 


— TLU  contra  audentior  ito.         VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  95. 

'  For  Fate  ftill  will  have 

**A  kind  chance  for  the  brave.' 

D'URFEY'S  Tranflation. 

SI  N  C  E  I  had  the  honour  of  an  application 
from  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  a  perfon  whom, 
perhaps,  I  know  lefs,  but  love  more,  than  any 
other  gentleman  in  England  does  that  INJURED 
KNIGHT  ;  I  fay,  fince  I  received  that  application, 
I  have  left  no  ftone  unturned,  no  means  1111- 
praclifed,  to  find  out  the  Lawyer  he  appears  fb 
urgent  to  be  acquainted  with,  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  Epiftle  to  a  Noble  Lord.  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge 1  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  uie  unlawful  means 
againft  unlawful  acts,  and  fent  the  Paper,  which 
was  advifed  and  drawn  up  by  that  (lender  limb 
F  4  of 
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of  the  law,  to  a  perfon  who  has,  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, the  reputation  of  (kill  m  the  hlack 
art.     This  learned  Sage,  as   their  way  is,  has 
taken    all    the    four-and-twenty     letters,    arid 
fhuffled  them  together,  according  to  the  rules 
which  they   follow  when  they  would  decipher 
the  man  who  has  writ  the  inftrument  examined. 
He  fays,  the  party  is  partly  an  able,  and  partly 
an  unable  man  ;  and  he  tells  me,  if  I  think  fife 
to  turn   the  fyllables    inclofed  all   manner  of 
ways,  and  t  ran  (pole  them,  and  write  them  back- 
wards, forwards,  and  fidcways,  and  then  begin 
at   the   middle,    as   Conjurors   work,    and   the 
(moft  common)  Lawyers  talk,  I  (hall  come  at 
his  name  and  qualifications.     The  firft  iyllable 
he  fends  me  is  Pen,  which  in  the  Welfo  iignifies 
head  ;  the  next  fyllable,  he  intimates,  is  in  the 
word  Gf/ding,  which,  in  the  old  Saxon,  figni- 
fies  a  fourfooted  &unucb  ;  and  the  la  It  iyllable, 
he  fays,  will  appear  to  be  Ly,  which  is  a  word 
well  known  in  Engliih,  and  need  not  be  tranf- 
lated.     With  thefe  words  and  explications,  my 
Do&or  informs  me,  I  nm  to  make  a  word  that 
iignifies   fome  capacity,  transparency  \    and,   to- 
gether with  all   that,  fomething  of  head-piece. 
The    fyllables,    denoting    ditguiied    folly    and 
viiible   falfehood  at   once,  fhall  be  Gelly  ;  and 
the  letters  which  exprefs  his  fomething  of  ca- 
pacity, (hall  be  Pen  *  ;  which,  put  together  as 

*   Sir  Thorns  Pengellv,  then  Prime  Serjeant;  afterwards 
(1726)  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.     He  died  in  1730. 

children 
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children  do  when  they  fpell,  will  make  G •#. 

The  Conjuror  lays  a  great  ftrefs  upon  the  merit 
of  his  obferving,  that  Pen  and  Ly  mould  be  in 
the  name  who  gives  wicked  council  under  his 
hand  ;  but  I  {tick  rather  to  the  Welfh  word  Pen^ 
as  being  fafer  in  fo  doing  ;  for,  according  to 

G n  s  own  way  of  thinking,  when  you  do 

the  lame  mifchief  by  a  more  obicure  way,  it  is 
quite  as  well  as  if  you  writ  with  profefled 
malice,  as  to  the  operation  upon  your  adverfary. 
This  the  learned  call  acting  by  innuendo's,  which 
they  allow  to  be  a  very  iafe  way  of  doing  mif- 
chief, and  moft  ufed  of  any  method  in  modern 
practice  ;  innuendo  is  the  gerund  of  a  verb  in 
Latin,  which  fignifies  to  nod,  and  the  learned 
are  mightily  given  to  that  way  of  expreffing 
themfelves  ;  and  fometimes,  when  their  heads 
fhake  with  emptinefs,  they  feem  to  do  it  from 
the  load  of  too  much  matter;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  grave  men  do  it  much  mora 
than  wife  ones.  If  they  have  a  good  Hammer 
and  a  little  hefitation  ;  and  then,  when  they 
are  got  in,  talk  very  faft,  it  is  never  the  worfe. 
But  this  latter  cannot  be  practifed  but  by  block- 
heads of  life  and  vivacity.  G n,  \  hav^al-. 

ways  obferved,  flicks  to  the  grave  way,  and  by 
that  means  is  much  attended  to  and  efteemed  by 
all  who  are  fincerely  dull.  Thus,  though  he 
is  never  right  towards  the  queftion,  he  never 
fkimbles  ;  and  he  would,  if  he  had  not  brought 
an  examination  upon  himfelf  by  this  couniel, 
have  gone  on  creditably  to  his  lire's  end,  and 

been 
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been  buried  among  thofe  fools,  who  will  always, 
for  want  of  fpirit  to  commit  confpicuous  errors, 
be  laid  in  the  duft  as  wife  ones  of  this  world. 

A  man  would  imagine,  that  nothing  but  the 
utmoft  need  and  necefiity  could  poffibly  urge  or 
prompt  man  to  do  injury  to  man.  Wolves, 
lions,  and  tigers,  are  amicable  to  wolves,  lions, 
and  tigers  ;  nor  does  any  fpecies  below  us  prey 
upon  each  other,  till  urged  by  the  fharpnefs  of 
hunger  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  makes  appetite  too 
ftrong  for  the  other  inftincls  of  nature.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  good-natured  apothe- 
cary "  in  Caius  Marius"  of  OTWAY,  from 
SHAKESPEAR'S  "  Romeo  and  Juliet;"  this  good 
creature  does  not  fell  poifon  but  much  againft 
his  will.  It  may,  perhaps,  entertain  the  reader,- 
to  hear  the  defcription  of  his  perfon  and  fortune, 
in  this  fpeech  of  young  Marius  in  the  Play  : 

"  1  do  remember  an  Apothecary, 
"  That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  Death ; 
"  Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks; 
"  Sharp  mifery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  ; 
"  And  in  his  needy  {hop  a  tortoife  hung, 
"  An  alienator  ftufPd,  and  other  fkins 
•*  Of  ill-fhap'd  fiihes ;  and  about  his  (helves 
'*  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
"  Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds: 
"  Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rofes 
41  Were  thinly  fcattcr  d  to  make  up  a  Ihow." 

When  a  dofe  of  poifon  was  demanded  of  him, 
the  Dialogue  runs  thus : 

".  Afoth. 
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Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Roman 


««  law 
"  Speaks  death  to  any  he  that  utters  'em. 

"  Mar.   Jun.      Art   thou    fo   bafe,   and    full    of 

**  wretchednefs, 

14  Yet  fear'ft  to  die?  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
"  Need  and  oppreffion  ftareth  in  thv  eyes, 
"  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back  ; 
*'  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law; 
"  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  : 
'*  Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this." 

I  muft  again  repeat  one  line  of  deep  melan- 
choly, which  can  be  faid  of  no  man  but  one  in 
this  kingdom  : 

"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 
"  law." 

The  application  which  I  would  make  of  all 
this  is,  that  a  man,  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs 
and  ftudy  to  give  advice  to  men  who  confult 
them  in  order  to  do  others  injury,  appears,  to 
the  eye  of  Reafon,  more  bafe,  more  wretched, 
and  more  wicked,  than  this  poor  Apothecary, 
inalmuch  as  the  Lawyer  ufually  deftroys  in 
plenty  and  eafe,  as  the  other  did  it  in  penury 
and  want.  When  I  cad:  my  eye  upon  fuch  a 
mifchievous  oracle,  {landing  by  his  defk,  co- 
vered with  meep-ikin,  and  ftained  by  his  order, 
not  only  for  the  ruin  of  one  perfon,  but  whole 
families  and  communities,  is  not  this  figure 
extremely  like  the  above-mentioned  Apothe- 
cary ?  I  can  think  of  his  papers  but  as  the  coin- 

pofition 
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pofition    of   rags  bearing  a   magical    force,  by 
which    they    reduce   thofe   (upon   whom    they 
operate)  to  rags  again.   I  am  lure  no  man   truly 
learned  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  upright 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge,  will  read 
thefe  thoughts  without  being  as  full  of  difdaiu 
againft  thefe   underminers  of  juftice,  as  I  am 
while  I  write  them.     Advice  to  do  juftice  with 
fafety  is  very  pernicious,  when  it  only  iecures, 
in  doing  ill,  one  private   man  againft   another, 
when  it  concerns  only  villagers  and  neighbours 
in  a  flate  of  oppofition  ;  but  when  it  is  applied 
to  humour  great   men   in  their  wantonneis  of 
power,  in  order  to  ruin  their  inferiors,  for  fport 
and  vanity  only,  and  trample  upon  laws  as  they 
break  hedges  to  purfue  hares ;   I  lay,  in   fuch 
cafes,  the    iniquity    dilates  itfelf,    and,  as    the 
worker  grows  in  credit  and  reputation,  the  con- 
tagion fpreads  itfelf  further,  his  fins  increafe  like 
that  of  the  commiflary  of  health  in  Italy,  whofe 
profeffion  fell-in  pat  with  his  genius,   and  gave 
him  moft  pleating  opportunities  of  poifoning  his 
fellow-citizens.     To  this  perfon's  name,  which 
is  injured  by  being  put  behind   his  barber,  you 
read  of  a  column  of  infamy,  in  Mr.  ADDISON'S 
Travels,  which  that  amiable  Author  recorded 
from  as  great  humanity  as  PLATE  A  had  malice; 
1  fay,  you  read  there  to  that  Anti-hero  the  fol- 
lowing infcription,  which  I  (hall  take  as  a  copy 
for  the   fervice   of  the  like  malefadors,    who 
(hall,  by  intercepting  juftice,  or  contriving  in- 
juries, in  any  degree,  be  hurtful  to  the  meaneft 

of 
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of  my  fellow-creatures.  All  fhall  have  a  pre- 
tence to  fuch  monuments,  who,  employed  by 
the  publick,  (and  all  who  are  fo  are,  in  a  kind, 
commiflaries  for  its  health)  imitate  WILLIAM 
PLATEA,  as  they  are  respectively  and  more 
immediately  concerned  for  the  property,  the 
honour,  or  liberty  of  their  country. 

I  am  afraid  I  (hall  injure  it  in  the  translation. 

See  ADDISON'S  Travels,  p.  30. 

Hie  ubl,  &c. 

"  In  the  fpace  around  this  pillar,  once  flood 
"  the  houfe  and  mop  of  JOHN  JACOB  MORA, 
"  Barber,  who,  in  concert  with  WILLIAM 
*'  PLATEA,  Commiflary  of  Health  in  this  city, 
"  and  others,  in  the  midft  of  a  public  Pefti- 
*6  lence,  contrived,  by  the  ufe  of  deadly  drugs 
"  and  unguents,  the  ckftru&ion  of  numbers  of 
"  his  fellow-citizens.  Thefe  two,  after  being 
4<  pronounced  enemies  to  their  country,  were 
*'  conveyed  in  a  high  carr  to  the  moft  -fre- 
**  quented  part  of  the  city,  where,  after  their 
4<  right  hands  were  cut  off,  they  were  affixed  to 
tc  a  wheel ;  upon  which  they  lay  extended,  in 
"  the  utmoft  torment,  for  fix  hours,  till  the 
"  injured  people  could  no  longer  bear  their  fuf- 
*'  ferings,  but  demanded  them  to  be  put  to 
"  death  ;  upon  which,  the  executioner  cut  their 
"  throats,  and  burnt  their  bodies.  But,  left 
"  there  mould  be  any  remains  of  thefe  mif- 
"  creants  before  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Senate 
"  ordered  their  ames  to  be  thrown  into  the 
"  river  ;  and,  to  eternize  this  juftice,  they  com- 
"  maided  that  houfe,  which  was  the  thop  of 

"  their 
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"  their  mifchiefs,  to  be  levelled  to  the  earth, 
44  and  nothing  ever  to  be  erected  within  the 
**  fpace  except  this  pillar,  which  is  to  be  for 
"  ever  called  '  The  Column  of  Infamy.'  Fly, 
«'  from  it  a!)  good  citizens,  fly,  and  believe 
"  there  is  contagion  in  the  place  that  was  once 
«.«  inhabited  by  MORA  and  PLATtA." 

%*•  "  On  Monday  next  will  be  publifhed,  The  CRISIS 
of  PROPERTY  :  An  argument  proving  that  the  Annuitants 
for  Ninety- nine  years,  as  fuch,  are  not  in  the  condition  of 
other  fubje£ts  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  compaft  with  the 
Legiflature  are  exempt  from  any  new  direction  relating  to 
the  faid  eftates.  By  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Co- 
medians. To  be  had  at  the  fame  places  with  this  Paper; 
and  at  J.  Brotherton's  in  Cornhill.  Price  6d."  THEATRE 
i\\  folio. 
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' The  happy  age 

c  Sees  no  abufe  of  power  but  on  the  Stage.' 

PROLOGUE. 

THE    INJURED  KNIGHT,    the    deprived 
Governor  (as  far  as  force  can  do  it)  of 
the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians,  has  no  ccn- 
fpicuous  perfoii  befides  myltlf ;  and  one  would 
think  him  befide  himfelf,  to  addrefs  to  me  for 

relief 
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relief  againft  powerful  men ;  but  he  perfifts  to 
do  fo,  and  fays  we  live  in  a  country  where  in- 
nocence    and    right   cannot   be    opprefled  any 
longer  than  while  the  circumftances  are  fecret, 
hid  from  the  world,  and  (hut  out  of  the  courts 
of  law  by  artifice,  violence,  or  oppreffion.    The 
Mythologifts  figure  Juftice   in  the  form  of  a 
blind  matron,  in  order  to  exprefs  that  me  is  not 
to  be  taken  or  prejudiced   by  outward  mows  of 
fortune,    favour,    beauty,    wit,    or   eloquence, 
which  are  but  the  outfide  of  men's  fouls  and 
-  perfons  ;  but  that  fhe  is  equally  to  be  averfe  to 
commiferation  and  cruelty,    and  the   weaknefs 
of  anger  and  affection  are  equally  received  at 
the  eye,  againft  giving  right  judgement,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  Antients  gave  Juftice 
ears,  but  not  eyes.      Little  infinuations  have 
been  uttered  and  fuggefted   about  the  town,  to 
the  difparagement  of  this  tenure,  which  he  de- 
nies to  have  had  any  imperfection  in  it ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  his  adverfaries  are  well  aware 
of  it,  or  elfe  they  would  not  attack  him  in  a 
way  fo  invidious  to  themfelves,  as  that  of  de- 
nying him  the  due  courfe  of  law  ;  but  it  is  trie 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  that  many  deiigners  of 
evil  want  capacity  to  carry  it  on  ;  and,  from  the 
narrownefs  of  their  own  fpirits,  think  they  have 
done  their   bufinefs,  when  they  have  brought 
thofe  whom  they  hate  (though  they  hate  them 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becauie  they  have  injured 
them)   to   poverty    and    difgrace ;  they  fondly 
imagine,  becaufe  they  cannot  bear  riches   and 

titles 
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titles  with  moderation,  there  are  not  men  who 
can  bear  reproaches  and  want  with  patience  ; 
the  folly  of  this  proceeding  {hews  the  melan- 
choly condition  in  which  fome  are,  to  wit,  the 
being  incapable  of  feeing  any  but  the  advan- 
tageous fide  of  their  own  affairs.  This  is  the 
caufc  of  all  Noblemen  as  well  as  Commoners 
of  England  ;  if  the  latter  cannot  enjoy  property 
under  a  Patent,  why  mould  it  be  admitted  that 
the  former  mould  enjoy  honour  under  a  Patent? 
The  King  is  lord  paramount  of  all  property, 
as  well  as  of  all  honour  ;  and  all  his  people, 
till  he  has  given  one  or  other,  ftand  before  him 
under  his  protection,  purfuing  honeft  arts  and 
profeflions  towards  the  attainment  of  both,  or 
either  of  them.  The  ftrongeft  grant  he  can 
make  is  by  his  Letters  Patents ;  and  if  this  in- 
flrument,  in  the  hands  of  a  Nobleman,  can 
deftroy  the  fame  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
Commoner,  the  man  of  lels  quality  can  depend 
upon  nothing  given  him  by  this  kind  of  con- 
veyance. Add  to  this,  that  the  Nobleman 
cannot  only,  by  the  force  of"  ths  fame  fort  of 
power,  feize  the  right  of  the  Commoner  thus 
conveyed  ;  I  fay,  ieize  this  fort  of  eflate  in  the 
Commoner,  though  that  by  which  he  difpof- 
fefles  him  is  juft  the  fame  ;  but  alfo  by  patent 
beget  Judges  and  Legiflators  to  determine  of  all 
the  reit  of  the  property  in  Commoners.  What 
comfort  can  the  deprived  perlon  have  greater, 
than  in  the  reflection  upon  his  own  part,  againft 
the  late  bill  of  Peerage  ?  But  1  ihall  go  no  fur- 
ther 
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theronthis  head,  only  (hew  the  Town,  by  print- 
ing the  two  following  Prologues  *,  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Theatre  bent  all  his  (kill  and 
inclination  upon  ferving  and  celebrating  his 
Royal  M after,  who  gave  him  that  diftinction. 

Pro- 

*  The  firft  of  thefe  Prologues  is  probably  that  which 
was  "  INTENDED  to  have  been  fpoken  in  the  fummer  of 
1718,  when  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  with  Bifhop  HOADLY 
and  Dr.  SAMUEL  CLARKE,  made  a  vifit  of  fome  days  at 
Blenheim- houfe,  by  invitation;  where,  he  found,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  family,  and  a  few  of  the 
neighbourhood,  had  got  up  the  tragedy  of  "  All  for  Love," 
to  entertain  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH.  Lady  BATE- 
MAN  (one  of  his  Grace's  grand-daughters  by  the  Earl  of 
SUNDERLAND),  who  played  the  part  of  CLEOPATRA, 
had  in  vain  applied  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  for  a  Pro- 
logue on  that  extraordinary  occafion,and  feemed  chagrined 
at  the  difappointment.  At  night,  when  the  family  retired, 
the  Bifhop  defired  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  might  be  brought 
to  his  chamber;  and,  the  next  morning  at  breakfaft,  pre- 
fented  to  Lady  BATEMAN  an  excellent  "Prologue;" 
which  the  fpoke,  the  fame  evening,  to  the  Duke  and 
Dutchefs,  his  Grace  fhedding  tears  at  the  unex peeled  com- 
pliment from  a  favourite  grand-child.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  play,  Sir  RICHARD,  .who  fat  next  to  the  Bifhop,  often, 
obferved  how  well  and  feelingly  Captain  FISHE  performed 
the  part  of  ANTONY.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been  the 
Duke's  page,  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  army,  and, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  died  a  Lieutenant-colonel.  In 
one  of  the  fcenes  where  FISHE  was  very  fweet  upon  his 
CLEOPATRA,' Sir  RICHARD  whifpered  the  Bifhop,  "  I 
"  doubt  this  «  Fifhe'  is  '  Flefh,'  my  Lord." — I  muft  men- 
tion another  incident  at  their  going  away.  Sir  RICHARD 
laid  to  the  Bifhop,  "  Docs  your  Lordfhip  give  money  to 
*  all  thefe  fellows  in  laced  coats  and  ruffles  f"  "  No  doubt," 
4  replied  the  Bifhop.  "  I  have  not  enough,"  faid  the  Knight; 
and  when  he  paiTed  by  them  iu  the  hall,  he  accofted  their 

G  iu 
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Prologue  intended  *  for  "  ALL  FOR  LOVE" 
Revived. 

SINCE  faint  is  praife  which  living  merit  draws, 
And  always  pofthumous  is  true  applaufe  ; 
Deny  not  worth,  far  from  your  eyes  remov'd, 
Its  late  reward  to  be  revcr'd  and  lov'd. 
To  Poetry  devoted  be  this  night, 
And  kill  not,  with  your  paultry  cares,  delight ; 
See  how  great  DRYDEN  could  your  Sires  furprize, 
Ere  Funds  were  given,  or  Stocks  could  fall  or  rife, 
Ere  Avarice  had  banifh'd  Love  and  Truth, 
And  with  its  vile  contagion  feiz'd  ev'n  Youth ; 

in  a  fpeech,  telling  them,  "  that  he  had  found  them  men  of 
**  tafte,  and,  as  fuch,  invited  them  all  to  Drury-lane 
*'  theatre,  to  whatever  play  they  fbould  plcafe  to  befpeak," 
lie  having  then  a  fhare  in  the  patent.  He  obtained  this  in 
I7I4>  ^7  the  friend/hip  of  the  Duke  of  MARYBOROUGH, 
which  he  owed  to  a  pleafant  repartee  (reported to  the  Duke, 
and  taken  as  it  was  meant)  on  his  Grace's  preferring  his 
relations.  See  "  Hiographia  Britannica,"  vol.  VI.  p.  3829. 
Bilhop  HOADLY  and  Sir  RICH  AD  STEELE  had  long  been 
connected  as  public  men  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty.  The  TATLER  took  fhare  in  the  controverfy 
with  Bilhop  BLACK  ALL  ;  and  Mr.  HoAni-y  was  one  of 
the  Five  Friends,  who,  in  1/14,  revifcd  and  corrected 
STEELE'S  "  Criiis"  before  it  was  printed.  Mr.  ADDISON, 
Mr.  LECHMERE,  Mr.  MOORE,  and  Mr.  MINSHULL,  were 
the  other  four.  Mr.  HOADLY  was  alfo  the  reputed  author 
of  "  A  Dedication  to  his  Holinefs  CLEMENT  XI,"  an 
admirable  piece  of  grave  humour,  figned  *'  RICHARD 
STEELE  "  being  prefixed  to  his  **  Acount  of  the  State  of 
*'  the  Roman-catholic  Religion,  throughout  the  World," 
publilhed  in  1715."  J.  D'.'NCOMBE. 

*  Kept  back,  perhaps,  in  compliment  to  his  Friend 
Bilhop  HOADLY  ;  whofe  haily  "  Prologue"  is  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note,  p.  81. 

When 


. 
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When  Vice  had  yet  no  other  Fools  to  fhow, 
But  the  well-natur'd  Cully  and  the  Beau  ; 
'  fwas  "  AH  for  Love  the  World  well  loft"  of  old, 
But  now  for  Money  better  bought  and  fold. 

For  fhame,  that's  only  yours,  which  well  you  give; 
Negled:  not  life,  only  for  means  to  live ; 
Look  on  yourfelves,  ye  gaming  race,  with  fcorn, 
And  fee  what  images  thele  fcenes  adorn  ; 
While  Love  and  Fame  alternately -prevail. 
As  the  great  Mafter  works  the  charming  tale. 
Compare  the  generous  paffions  he  excites, 
To  the  fell  anguifti  of  your  gaming  nights, 
When  round  pale  boards  you  fit  with  fiendlike  pain, 
For  bafe  viciffitudes  of  lofs  and  gain  ; 
When  Robbers,  Beggars,  Peers,  with  filent  hate, 
And  throbbing  breafts,  to  be  each  other,  watt. 
When  thus  our  Bard  (refift  him  if  you  can) 
Has  fairly  from  the  Gamefter  won  the  Man  ; 
Haife  thyfelf  ftill — and  the  paft  times  furvey, 
Since  firft  the  age  received  this  tow'ring  Play, 
Since  carelefs  Luxury  its  force  could  prove 
In  one  confent  the  "  World  well  loft  for  Love." 
Refleft  how  Care  purfues  her  thoughtlefs  hours, 
And  Fear  the  adder  lurking  in  the  flowers; 
Think  on  great  WiLLiAM,England's  ftiame  and  pride, 
And  how  unthank'd  the  toiling  Hero  dy'd, 
On  baffled  Virtue,  Fortune  vainly  kind, 
Think  on  your  conquefts  to  your  foes  conflgn'd  ; 
But  think,  though  in  tempeftuous  feafons  toft, 
While  Liberty  is  fafe,  the  World  not  loft. 


G  2  Prologue 
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Prologue  dcfigned  for  "  LUCIUS  KING  OF 
BRITAIN  ;"  written  by  Mrs.  MANLEY  *, 
1717. 

NAT.  LEE — for  Bufkinsfam'd— would  often  fay, 
To  Stage-fuccefs  he  had  a  certain  way  ; 
Something  for  all  the  People  muft  be  done, 
And,  in  fome  circumftance,  each  order  won  : 
This  he  thought  eafy  as  to  make  a  treat, 
And  for  a  Tragedy  gave  this  receipt  : 

Take  me,  faid  he,  a  Princefs  young  and  fair, 
Then  take  a  blooming  Victor  fluih'd  with  war ; 
Let  him  not  owe,  to  vain  report,  renown, 
But  in  the  Lady's  fight  cut  iquadrons  down; 
Let  him,  whom  they  themfilves  faw  win  the  field, 
Him,  to  whofe  fword  they  faw  whole  armies  yield, 
.Approach  the  Heroine— with  dread  furprize, 
And  own  no  valour  proof  again (1  bright  eyes ! 
The  Boxes  are  your  own — the  thing  is  hit ; 
And  Ladies,  as  they  near  each  other  fit, 
Cry  —  "Ah!  how  movingly  that  fcene  is  writ!" 

For  all  the  reft,  with  eafe,  delights  you'll  (hape  ; 
Write  for  the  Heroes  in  the  Pit — a  Rape  ; 
Give  the  fir  ft  Gallery  a  Ghoft, — on  th'  Upper 
Beftow,  though  at  this  diflance,  a  gopd  Supper. 
Thus,  all  their  fancies  working  their  own  way, 
They're  pleas'd,  and  think  they  owe  it  to  the  Play. 

But  the  ambitious  Author  of  thefe  fcenes 
With  no  low  arts  to  court  your  favour  means. 
With  Her,  fuccefs  and  difappointment  move 
On  the  juft  laws  of  Empire  and  of  Love! 
• — In  wanton  eafe — ye  Britons,  learn  to  know, 
flight,  in  prefent  welfare,  diftant  woe  ! 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  XXVI. 
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Refcued  from  foreign  bonds,  the  happy  age 

Sees  no  abufe  of  Power,  but  on  the  Stage  : 

The  Briton  here  beholds  the  Tyrant  bleed, 

The  Juft  through  all  the  mazes  of  their  fate  fucceed  ; 

Our  opening  earth,  and  our  defcending  Iky, 

Our  bowl,  our  dagger,  ready  wrath  fupply, 

And,  at  the  Poet's  nod,  Kings  reign  or  die. 

On  fuch  dire  forms  long  fhall  this  happy  Ifle, 

As  only  Stage-events,  in  fafety  fmile  ; 

While  her  great  King  magnificently  fpares, 

Conquers  and  wins,  and  deeds  of  grace  prepares  ! 

On  Dungeon-guilt,  He  gleams  of  mercy  throws, 

And  his  each  a&ion  Heaven's  Vicegerent  Ihows. 


N°  ii.     SATURDAY,  February  6,  1719-20. 


Moveat  Fortuna  lumultus, 

Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?  HOR.  2  Sat.  ii.  126. 

'  Let  Fortune  frown,  and  further  tumults  raife, 
'  From  Me  how  little  can  {he  take  ?'     BUNCOMBE. 

THE  INJURED  KNIGHT  ftill  wants  my 
favour  and  protection  ;  which  I  fhall  not 
deny  him,  till  I  fee  greater  perfons  concern 
themfelves  to  do  him  juflice.  A  Pamphlet  was 
yefterday  put  into  my  hands  by  an  hawker, 
which  bears  for  its  title,  "  The  Characters  and 
"  Conduct  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  called  by  him- 
"  fclf  fole  Monarch  of  the  Stage  in  Drury-Lane  ; 

G  3  *«  and 
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•'  and  his  Three  Deputy  Governors.  In  Twa 
"  Letters  to  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR*."  If  the  Reader 
will  have  patience,  he  (hall  have  fome  kind  of 
anfwer,  for  the  prefent,  in  behalf  of  Sir  RI- 
CHARD STEELE.  The  Pamphlet  obferves  upon 
its  entrance  (taking  me  for  an  imaginary  per- 
fon),  that  he  is  feldom  honeft  (the  Author 
fpeaks  it  in  the  hardeft  terms)  who  is  dif- 
tinguimed  by  an  Alias.  Thus  he  pleafantly  in- 
timates Sir  RICHARD- is  Sir  JOHN,  according  to 
the  prevailing  humour  of  Mafquerade. 

It  is  very  true,  I  own,  an  Alias  is  an  ill  fign  ; 
but  that  is  to  be  underflood  according  to  the 
motive  for  diiguife.  If  a  man  is  difguifed  in, 
order  to  do  great  and  worthy  actions,  which  are 
too  fublime  for  his  humble  means  and  con- 
dition, or  from  a  juft  and  modeft  reflection 
that  his  perfonal  infirmities  would  tarnim  his 
argument,  and  therefore  affumes,  for  the  fake 
of  virtue,  an  imaginary  character ;  I  fay,  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  laudable  to  wear  a  mafk :  but  he 
who  affumes  one  for  any  other  purpofe,  does  a 
very  ill  thing  ;  but  not  a  bafer  than  the  man* 
who,  without  any  name  at  all,  traduces  thofe 
to  whom  he  dare  not  mow  himfelf.  There  is 
no  Alias  in  a  Seffions- paper,  that  travels  through 
Holbourn  f  to  the  end  of  his  labours,  was  ever 

• 

*  Thcfe  {hall  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  Theatre. 

f  A  recent  alteration  may  juft  make  it  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  was  formerly  the  road  to  Tyburn,  for 
nu\ny  years  the  v.iual  fpot  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 

guilty 
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guilty  of  a  meaner  thing  than  this  is,  let  it  con- 
cern whom  it  will. 

The  next  circumftance  which  Mr.  WHAT- 
D'CALL,  or  Alias,  pointsat,  is,  that  the  ftyle  of  the 
Knight  is  Tipperarian  ;  and  then  (hews  that  he 
finds  him  out  to  he  fuch  by  hisphrafe,  asLivY 
was  difcovered  by  his  Patavinity.  I  am.  not 
much  offended  at  his  fimilitude  tq  LIVY,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  faid  that  he  does  not  reiemble 
him  in  other  matters  alfo.  Indeed,  he  has  more 
pretenfions  to  a  likenefs  in  other  circumftances 
than  this  named  ;  for  he  was  bom  in  Dublin. 
The  man  goes  on  in  fo  angry  a  way,  that  he 
exalts  him  whom  he  would  deprefs.  He  fays, 
Sir  RICHARD  has  done  the  Stage  more  hurt 
than  "  any  other  hundred  men."  The  world 
is  fo  wicked,  that  it  is  hardly  a  difparagement  to 
be  great,  even  in  ill :  and  this  ability  of  hurt- 
ing it  is  very  unikilful  to  acknowledge,  when 
the  Author  defigned  to  make  him  inconfider- 
able.  Mr.  WHATD'CALL  does  not  know  the 
world,  or  he  would  not  allow  him  any  capacity 
for  exerting  hirhfelf  in  the  mod  fafhionable  fort 
of  ambition  fince  he  and  1  knew  the  world.  He 
fays,  in  the  i^th  page,  4<  Yon,"  Sir  JOHN,  "  arc 
"  defcended  from  a  Trooper's  horfe."  The 
Reader  is  to  underftand,  that  he  fancies  he  is 
talking  to  Sir  RICHARD  all  this  while.  But  it 
may  perhaps  fall  in  my  way  to  give  an  abftract 
of  the  life  of  this  man  whom  it  is  thought  thus 
IicCefiary  to  undo  and  diiparage.  When  I  do 
that,  it  will  appear,  thnt  when  he  mounted  a 

G  4  War- 
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War-horfe,  with  a  great  fword  in  his  hand,  and 
planted    himfelf  behind   King   WILLIAM  the 
Third,  againft  LEWIS  the  Fourteenth,  he  loft 
the  iucceffion  to  a  very  good  eftate  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  in  Ireland,  from  the  fame  humour 
which  he  has  purfued  ever  iince,  of  preferring 
the  flate  of  his  mind   to  that  of  his    fortune. 
When  he  cocked  his  hat,  and  put  on  a  broad 
fword,  jack- boots,  and  moulder-belt,   under  the 
command  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  ORMOND, 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  his  own  parts,  and 
did  not  then  know  he  fhould  ever   have  been 
able  (as  has  fince  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Dun- 
kirk} to  demolifh  a  fortified  town  with  a  goofe- 
quill. 

The  next  objection  of  confequence  is,  "  His 
"  purfe  and  yours  feem  to  be  contrived  like  a 
"certain  Knight's   Fiftpool;  the  purfes  let  out 
"  gold,  as    the  Ft/fyfoqj  does    water,    as   they 
*'  take  it  in."     This  point  I  referve  till  another 
occafion,  and  fhall   at  prefent  fay  no  more  but 
this  very  ferioufly :  Let  the   Gentleman   have 
but  the  freedom  of  the  Laws,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  good  to  himfelf  and  others,  and   his  con- 
dition is  as  happy  as  that  ot   any  fubjecl:  the 
King  has.      All  the  imprudence  he  has  been 
guilty  of  was,  that   he  believed,  in   fpiteofall 
oppofition,    people   would    be    convinced    that 
two  and  two  make  four  ;  with  the  further  af- 
furance,  which  he  had  till  very  latfely,   that  he 
Ihould,  as  well  as  other  men,  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  the  Land  in  all  his  rights. 
3  WHAT- 
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WHATD'CALL  mentions  an  engine  for  Hoop- 
petticoats,  which  makes  them  more  eafy  and 
commodious  to  the  wearer,  clofes  about  the 
limbs  in  going  into  a  coach  or  any  other  nar- 
row place,  and  expands  itfelf  when  at  liberty, 
without  the  trouble  or  care  of  the  Lady  to  ad- 
juft  herfelf.  Sir  RICHARD  introduced  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  ROLLOS,  who  lives  in  Maidenhead- 
lane,  and  inftruc~ted  him,  out  of  regard  to  his 
ingenuity,  and  the  iervice  this  would  be  to  the 
Fair-fex,  in  the  method  of  obtaining  a  patent  ; 
but  none  of  the  Knight's  gold  went  this  way ; 
nor  need  he  be  concerned,  though  it  were 
thought  true,  that,  according  to  Mr.  WHAT- 
D'CALL,  he  did  not  do  this  *'  out  of  any  fordid 
"  deflgn  of  gain,  but  for  the  fervice  of  the 
*«  Ladies  petticoats."  I  mall  go  again  to  the 
Conjurer  about  this :  How  came  it  known  to 
this  Author  ?  who  likes  him  the  worfe  for  his 
regard  to  women  ? — 1  mall  trace  this — but  fliall 
do  it  with  more  caution  than  in  a  late  en- 
quiry *  ;  wherein,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
High  Dutch,  I  miftook  Gelding  forGuelt,  and 
Guelt  fignifies  Money  ;  thus  the  Welfh  word  for 
Head,  and  the  Dutch  for  Money,  with  the 
Engliih  Ly,  exprefs  one  who  turns  his  head  to 
lye  for  Money.  Moft  of  the  reft  of  his  dif- 
courfe  is  turned  upon  Sir  RICHARD'S  difbbe- 
dience  to  the  Rules  of  the  Stage,  which  he  does 
not  fo  much  at  prefent  attend  to,  as  to  know 
how  he  has  offended  the  Laws  of  the  Land. 

*  Sec  above,  p.  72. 

I  have 
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I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  thefe  particulars, 
for  which  I  beg  the  Reader's  pardon  ;  and,  leav- 
ing this  writer  to  the  *'  employment  of  a 
*'  Pedant,"  which  odd  phrafe  I  have  from  his 
own  Letter,  go  on  to  vindicate  my  Friend  in 
that  part  of  his  character  which  is  eflential  to 
him  to  iupport.  It  is  frequently  faid  in  his 
Writings,  that  all  merit  confifts  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  will ;  and  I  remember,  on  that 
fubjeft  he  quotes  a  fentiment  which  Sir  RI- 
CHARD BLACKMORE  uttered  in  his  company  ; 
the  expreiTion  was  this  :  "  He  who  rejoices  at 
"  the  fuperior  merit  of  another  man,  knows  a 
"  greater  thing  of  himfelf  than  he  poflibly  can 
'*  know  of  another  man."  No  man  living  has 
more  reafon  to  be  pleafed  on  this  account  than 
this  Gentleman  ;  and,  as  he  is  traduced  in  this 
manner  from  namelefs  Authors,  let  us  fee  who 
are  Obliged  in  honour  to  enquire  into  this 
ufage. 

The  Patrons  of  an  Author  are  ufually  under- 
jftood  to  be  thoie  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  hia 
Writings  ;  they  at  the  head  of  his,  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  order  of  Publication,  are  Mr.  AD- 
DisoN1,  Mr.  MAYNWARING*,  Mr.  WORTLEY 
MONTAGUE',  Lord  HALIFAX",  the  Duke  of 

1  The  Dedication  to  "  The  Tender  Hufband,"  1704. 
4  The  TATLER,  vol.  I.  1710. 

The   TATLER,    vol.   II.    1710;    and  SPECTATOR, 
TO!.  II.   1711. 

4  The  TATLER.  vol.  IV.  1711. 

MARL- 
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MARLBOROUGH  *,  Sir  MILES  WHARTON  %  Mr. 
METHUEN3,  Lord  CADOGAN%  Mr.  PULTE- 
KEYS,  Lord  FINCH  6,  Mr.  STANHOPET,  Mr. 
CoNGREVE8,  Mr.  WALPOLE  %  DR  GARTH  I0, 
Lord  PELHAM",  who  is  now  a  Duke,  if  he 
allows  King  GEORGE'S  patent  to  be  a  good 
Title ;  I  fay,  all  thefe  illuftrtous  names  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  rules  of  iocial  life,  to  do  him 
juftice,  who  endeavoured  to  do  it  to  them  ;  ef- 
pecially  when  that  juftice  is  demanded  in  the 
loweit  degree  it  can.  He  does  not  afk  to  be 
taken  upon  content  for  a  man  of  any  defert, 
or  fo  much  as  an  innocent  one.  He  deiires  they, 
and  all  his  friends,  would  admit  that  he  is 
guilty  of  all  manner  of  mifdemeanors  ;  but  as 
iuch,  let  him  be  tried  by  the  Laws  ;  he  may, 
1  think,  very  well  aik  this  of  them,  whenever 

The  SPECTATOR,  vol.  IV.  1712. 
z  See  STEELE'S  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  vol.  II.  JK 
349.  ed.  1787. 

I  The  SPECTATOR,  voL  Vil.  1713. 

4  The  GUARDIAN,  vol.  I.    1713. 

5  TllC'GuARDIAN,    Vol.  U.    1713. 

6  "  Romim  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  late  Years,"  1714. 
'  The  ENGLISHMAN,  vol.  I.  1714. 

8  Collection  of  "Poetical  Mi  fcellanies,"   1714. 

9  "  Apology  for  hinifelf  and  his  Writings,"  1715. 

10  The  LOVER  and  READER,   1715. 

II  "Political  Writings,"   1715. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that  neither  SUNTTERLAND, 
COWPER,  nor  CARLETON,  are  here  enumerated,  to  each 
of  whom  our  Author  had  dedicated.  He  mentions  Mr. 
MAYN  WARING,  who  died  in  17*2  ;  but  has  omitted  three 
other  of  his  deceafed  patrons,  Lo-rdCuTTS,  LordSoMERs> 
and  the  Earl  of  WBAK.TON, 

4-  he 
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he  has  opportunity,  by  petition,  or  otherwife, 
to  any  perion,  or  in  any  place,  to  affert  his 
preteniions  to  property,  which  are  as  juft  as 
thole  to  life  and  air.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mall 
do  all  I  can  for  the  Gentleman  in  other  matters 
which  are  not  to  be  negiecled,  though  a  man 
cannot  with  a  good  grace  appear  in  them  him- 
felf.  Turning  over  the  Pamphlet,  I  obferve  an 
infinuation  again  ft  his  beauty  ;  the  defamer  has 
this  phrafe  in  his  firft  page  :  *'  Your  black  pe- 
"  ruke,  and  your  duiky  countenance."  His  per- 
riwig  is  brown  only  ;  and  he  isfo  far  from  hav- 
ing a  duiky  countenance,  that  all  orders  of  men 
fmile  upon  him,  who  are  not  influenced  by  one 
or  two  countenances  exactly  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  of  God's  making,  though  they 
have  never  looked  up  to  the  Author  of  them 
fince  they  were  made.  This  treatment  of  a 
vifage  fo  well  known  is  an  impudence  that  tran- 
fcends  all  example  ;  and  I  have  ordered  new 
editions  of  his  face,  after  KNELLER,  THORN- 
HILL,  and  RICHARDSON,  to  difabule  mankind 
in  this  particular.  He  is  painted  by  the  firft 
refolule^  by  the  fecond  thoughtful,  and  by  the 
third  indolent.  Sir  GODFREY  bewailed  that 
CARRACIO  was  not  living  when  he  fate  to  him  ; 
and,  when  he  took  pencil  in  hand,  repeated  this 
fentence  out  of  Mr.  STEELE'S  Epiftle  to  the 
Bailiff  of  Stockbridge  :  "He  is  gone  but  a  little 
«'  way  in  the  courfe  of  Virtue,  who  cannot  bear 
«'  reproach  for  her  lake,"  You  may  obferve  a 
rough nefs  in  the  portraiture,  from  the  rigour 

of 
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of  that  thought,  which  has  occafioned  that 
moft  Ladies  choofe  Mr.  RICHARDSON'S  Work 
rather  than  Sir  GODFREY'S. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  thefe  figures  at 
prefent,  by  reafon  of  his  long  and  prefent  fuf- 
ferings,  occafioned  by  fome  mallow  contrivers, 
who  are  got  into  a  whim  of  attempting  to 
drown  ducks.  But  Women  are  the  beft  judges 
of  beauty,  and  in  their  language  no  words  of 
praife  are  allowed  to  ugly  fellows.  I  mall  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  all  this  clutter,  by  printing 
this  Letter,  which  came  from  a  young  Lady  of 
great  merit  and  underftanding. 

"  To  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR, 
"  Si  R,  Feb.  3,    1719-20. 

"  Not  having  the  honour  to  be  perfonally 
*'  known  to  that  worthy  Knight  and  Patriot 
"  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  makes  me,  in  the 
"  name  of  all  the  Spinfters  of  Great-Britain, 
"  make  ufe  of  this  way  to  publifh  our  grati- 
"  tude  for  the  many  great  and  fignal  fervices 
"  he  has  done-  his  country,  efpecially  in  this 
"  prefent  feffion  of  Parliament.  The  many 
"  brave  and  noble  ftands  he  made  for  the  pub- 
"  lie  good  are  fo  well  known,  that  I  will  not 
"  enumerate  them ;  but  only  mention  thofe 
"  that  more  immediately  concern  us  Spinfters, 
"  the  Woollen  Manufactory ,  and  the  Annuities  *. 

"  When 

*  "  The  Books  that  were  laid  open  at  Garraway's  Cof- 
fee-houfe  in  Exchange  Yefterday  for  a  Subfcription  of 

i,50o,ooo/. 
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" 
*' 
** 
" 

" 
" 
*' 
" 
*' 
" 
" 
" 
** 
** 
'* 
" 
'* 
*' 
** 
" 
** 


When  I  call  myfelf  a  Spinfter,  I  would  be 
underftood  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  could  fa- 
crifice  all  her  vanities  to  the  good  of  her 
country  ;  and  to  that  end  never  defire  any 
other  cloathing  than  the  Manufacture  of  it 
can  produce.  After  this  declaration  of  my 
public  ipirit,  you  muft  believe  it  is  with  the 
greateft  indignation,  that  we  lee  our  only  Pa- 
tron,  and  Country's  Patriot,  injured  in  a  man- 
ner,  that  even  the  Authors  of  his  misfor- 
tunes  have  nothing  to  fay  in  juftification  of 
their  proceedings.  Heavens!  is  merit  become 
a  crime  ?  for  1  have  heard  of  no  fault  that  is 
alledged  againft  him  ;  but  he  muft  fuffer  be- 
caufe  he  has  been  ufed  to  it.  I  find  I  grow 
warm,  and  therefore  will  not  truft  my  fex's 
weaknefs  with  fo  meritorious  a  caufe,  but 
refer  it  to  you  ;  not  doubting  your  afliftance, 
who  have,  in  all  your  Papers,  (hewed  your- 
{elf  to  be  a  friend  to  Virtue,  JulVice,  and  Hu- 
manity.  Here,  Sir,  is  a  theme  large  enough 
to  expatiate  on,  and  worthy  your  (kilful  pen. 
Remember,  that,  while  you  are  celebrating 
Virtue,  you  difcourage  Vice;  and  at  one 
time  ferveyour  Country  in  a  double  capacity. 
How  often  has  our  Hero  done  fo  ! 


i,5OO,ocxD/.  under  the  name  of  "  The  Annuity  Company," 
for  purchasing  Government  Securities,  granting  Annui- 
ties for  Life,  and  lending  money  to  merchants  to  pay  their 
Duties  to  the  Crown,  on  good  fecurities,%will  continue 
open  this  day  at  the  fame  pJace,  in  order  to  finilh  the  faid 
Subfcription."  Poft-boy,  Feb.  8,  1719-20. 

"  Whofe 
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"  Whofe  every  thought,  and  every  line, 

"  Our  judgments  ripen,  and  our  tailes  refine  ; 

"  Such  is  his  Wit  as  need  no  Critic  fear, 

"  And  the  chafte  Veftal  unconcern'd  might  hear  ; 

tc  Such  as  can  never  Innocence  defile, 

**  Yet  from  the  moft  fevere  extort  a  fmile." 

EUSDEN. 

<{  Forgive,  Sir,  the  overflowing  of  a  grateful 
"  heart,  and  vouchfafe  this  a  place  in  one  of 
"  your  Papers ;  and  you'll  oblige  your  moft 
«*  humble  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

"  REBECCA  WOOLPACK.'* 

I  am  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  eulogium  of 
my  Friend  from  a  deferving  Woman,  that  I 
long  to  fee  Mr.  WHATD'CALL,  to  inftruct  him 
in  the  ceremony  which  he  wants  to  be  in- 
formed of,  to  wit,  what  is  ufual  between  a 
Mortal  and  a  Ghoft ;  for  he  is  pleafed  to  call 
me  a  Phantom.  Whenever  he  thinks  fit  to 
come  to  that  interview,  I  allure  him  the 
Ghoft  will  not  vanifh,  if  the  Mortal  does  not 
run  away  *. 

*  This  and  the  following  Number  produced  from  DENS 
NIS  a  Third  and  a  Fourth  Letter  "  On  the  Character  and 
"  Conduit  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR," 
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-  Servum  pccus  !  ut  mihi  fape 
Bilem,  fepe  jocum  -          HOR.  i  Ep.  xix.  19. 

'  Ye  fervile  race 

*  Of  Mimics,  will  ye  -dill  provoke  my  fpleen, 

*  And  make  me  burft  with  laughter  and  chagrin  ?" 

DUNCOMBE. 


E  INJURED  KNIGHT  (hall  have  abun- 
_  dant  fatisfaction  againft  WHATD'CALL, 
whom,  by  the  help  of  my  Conjurer,  I  have 
found  out  ;  I  (hall  hunt  the  wild  beaft  to  his 
Den  :  Is  *  any  one  fo  filly  to  believe  I  will 
name  him  f  ?  No  ;  that  would  be  to  fpoil  my 
own  fport,  for  the  animal  is  good  for  nothing 
but  for  the  chace.  Carrion  might  live  in  fafety, 
if  they  would  not  be  mifchievous  ;  but  when 
they  run  into  people's  houfes,  their  worthlefl- 
nefs  is  no  longer  a  protection,  and  the  being 
good  for  nothing  is  loft  to  them,  by  their  doing 
milchief.  Otters,  Polecats,  Foxes,  Kites,  and 
Scriech-owls,  might  be  fafe  in  the  refpe&ive 
darkneffes  and  coverts,  which  Nature  has  af- 

*  Mr.  DENNIS,  the  Author  of  the  "  Character  of  Sir 
JOHN  EDGAR." 

f  This  day  is  publifhed,  "  A  Critick  no  Wit;  or 
Remarks  on  Mr.  DENNIS'S  late  Play,  called  "  The  Invader 
of  his  Country:"  in  a  Letter  from  a  School-boy  to  the 
Author.  Frond  nulla  Fieles.  Price  6d."  Poftboy,  Dec.  i, 
1719. 

figned 
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figned  for  thofe  of  her  living  creatures,  whom, 
from  the  obfcenity  of  their  make,  and  reptillty 
of  their  being,  f he  has  appointed  to  flum  the 
day,  and  nor,  till  all  nobler  creatures  are  at  reft, 
to  adventure  even  into  twilight,  or  look  up  at 
the  Moon.  Whatd*call  is  of  this  fort  ;  and 
when  he  ever,  by  force  of  appetite,  is  obliged 
to  appear  among  men,  you  fee  in  him  a  pain 
under  the  broad  day- light ;  his  motion  is  quick 
and  fudden,  turning  on  all  fides,  with  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  every  object,  as  if  he  had  done  or  feared 
fome  extraordinary  mifchief ;  he  is  alarmed  like 
an  Italian  Stabber  *,  but  then  he  looks  fo 
caufeleffly  fufpicious,  as  if  nothing  but  celibacy 
preferved  him  from  being  an  innocent  cuckold. 
You  fee  wickednefs  in  his  meaning,  but  folly 
of  countenance,  that  betrays  him  to  be  unfit  for 
the  execution  of  it  f-  It  is  pleafant  to  hear  him 
talk  of  beauty,  in  oppofition  to  Sir  RICHARD  ; 
black  Wig  and  dujky  Countenance  quoth'a  !  I 
defy  all  the  Virtuoios  in  Europe  to  name  either 
the  colour  of  his  wig  or  his  face  ;  and  yet  I  muft 
own  no  man  drefles  more  properly  ;  for  as  no- 
thing comes  of  nothing,  fo  nothing  agrees  with 
nothing.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  by  many 
indications,  he  is  of  the  human  race,  but  of 
what  difHncYion  or  rank  of  them  I  will  not  dare 
to  fay;  the  complexions  of  mankind  are  white, 

*  See  the  note  in  p.  100. 

f  There  is  a  print  of  DtNNis,  which  is  extremely  rare. 
Mr.  BINDLEY  poffefles  one. 

H  bla^ck. 
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black,  and  tawny  ;  W bate? call  is  not  any  one  of 
thefe,  and  yet  a  Ipice  of  all ;  J  could  mix  an  in- 
gredient to   paint  him  with,  but  not  without 
lead,  charcoal,  burnt  brafs,  and   goofe-greafe ; 
for  there  is  in  it  a  metalline  tincture  of  all  thefe 
vmder-colours,    with  an  effluvium  that  mines 
upon  them,  as  you  may  have  obferved  in   the 
courfer  fort  of  tallow- candles.     It  is  a  jeft  for 
him  to  talk  of  beauty   to  Sir  RICHARD,  fo  far 
as  to  their  complexions — Sir  RICHARD  is  a  little 
lame,  but  W bat  £  call  <&\\\\§\.  walk  ;  no,  he  ftarts, 
flares,  and  looks  round  him  at  every  promotion, 
or  rather  jerk  of  his  perfon  forward.     He  looks 
back,  not  for  any  thing  he  has  forgot,  but  from 
a  memory  that  he  has  nothing,  and  may  be 
aiked  for  fomething.     This  conftant  muffle  of 
hafte,  without  fpeed,  makes  the  man  thought 
a  little  touched  ;  but  the  vacant  look  of  his  two 
eyes  gives  you  to  underftand  that  he  could  never 
run  out  of  his   wits,  which  ieem  not  fo  much 
to  be  loft,  as  to  want  employment ;   they  are 
not  fo  much  aftray,    as   they   are  a  wool-ga- 
thering. 

Now  for  his  Criticifms  and  Performances  : 
in  this  he  mall  not  be  injured,  by  having  any 
Writer  placed  by  him,  for  there  is  none  to 
whom  it  would  not  be  to  his  difadvantage  to 
be  compared ;  but  he  (hall  be  Critick,  Trage- 
dian, and  Comedian,  according  to  his  own 
rules  and  crudities  laid  down  or  alluded  to  in 
this  Pamphlet. 

I  have 
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I  have  often  avTerted,  and  think  this  is  an 
example  to  fupport  my  opinion,  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally for  want  of  judgement  that  men  fet  up 
for  the  character  of  being  judicious ;  every 
body  of  any  {landing  in  town  knows  that  the 
dulled  and  moft  flupid  Writers  we  have  had 
have  ftt  up  tor  Criticks  j  and,  after  abunng  the 
moft  celebrated  and  bright  perfonages  of  the 
age,  have  made  reproofs  and  anfwers  needlefs, 
by  fome  undeniable  evidence  of  their  inability 
in  publications  of  their  own.  As  for  this  Cri- 
tick,  he  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  uo  fpirit 
but  that  of  contradiction  :  men  the  moft  ami- 
able and  unblameable  in  their  perfons  and  con- 
duel:,  moft  perfect  and  correct  in  their  writings 
and  difcourie,  have  been  the  peculiar  objects 
of  this  Gentleman's  reproof  and  diflike.  To 
finifh  him  at  once  as  to  this  particular,  the  men 
of  all  the  world  upon  whom  he  has  fallen 
hardeft  are  ADDISON  and  GONGREVE.  After 
this  is  faid,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  talk  ot 
the  animal,  any  further  than  to  give  good  peo- 
ple a  right  notion  of  it.  He  has  the  face  and 
furlinefs  of  a  MaftifJ,  which  has  often  faved  him 
from  being  treated  like  a  Cur  ;  till  fome,  more 
fagacious  than  ordinary,  found  his  nature,  and 
uied  him  accordingly.  Unhappy  being  !  ter- 
rible without  !  fearful  within!  Not  a  wolf  in 
fheep's  cloathing,  but  a  fheep  in  a  wolf's.  Oh 
lamentable  and  ridiculous  !  Oh  tragi-comical 
condition  !  ever  frightful,  and  always  in  a  fright ! 
His  Pamphlet  is  ib  cruel,  that  it  could  not  be 

H  2  writ 
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writ  by  any  thing  but  a  coward,  indulging, 
fating,  and  wreaking  his  malice  upon  an  object 
wholly  in  his  power,  which  he  could  Jiab  * 
without  refinance. 

Falfehoods,  to  unfettle  families,  difturb  fo- 
ciety,  and  difunite  friends,  among  whom  there 
is  not  one  man  but  who  has  not  particularly  en- 
deavoured to  ferve  him,  are  but  part  of  his  of- 
fences. But  there  is  not  a  man  among  them 
but  will  take  all  due  meafures  to  bring  him  to 
juftice.  They  will  not  treat  him  as  ftupid  only, 
but  alio  wicked. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  meaneft  enemy 
in  the  world  can  give  pain  to  thofe  againft 
whom  they  point  their  arrows ;  even  this  laft 
of  gentlemen  has  given  Sir  RICHARD  vexation, 
even  to  tears.  He  fays,  fuppofing  me  him, 
'*  GIBBER  is  to  place  you  among  the  Gods,  as 
•'  the  Romans  did  their  Emperors,  by  making 
**  you  fly  like  an  Eagle  to  them."  He  here  al- 
ludes to  a  paffage  in  the  Dedication  to  Sir  RI- 
CHARD STEELE  -f>  wherein  the  Author,  with 
a  very  unguarded  warmth  for  him  to  whom  he 
fpeaks,  raifes  him  in  a  comparifon  above  a  de- 
ceafed  Gentleman,  whom  all  the  world,  but 
none  fo  ardently,  and  in  fo  plain  terms,  as  Sir 

*  DENNIS  was  expelled  his  College  forjfaWwig1  a  man 
in  the  dark;  fee  FARMER'S  "  Eflay  on  Shakefpeare," 
p.  6 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  STEELE  knew  this. 

f  Prefixed  to  GIBBER'S  "  Heroic  Daughter ;"  and  an- 
nexed to  the  prefent  Collection  of  the  THEATRES. 

RICHARD 
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RICHARD  himfelf,  preferred   to  Sir  RICHARD 
STEELE.     The  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

"  Apply  to  fuch  your  fingular  conduct  what 
"  MARK  ANTONY  fays  of  OCTAVIUS  in  the 
"  Play  ; 

"  Fool  that  I  was,  upon  my  Eagle's  Wings 
"  I  bore  this  Wren,  till  I  was  tir'd  with  foaring; 
"  And  now  he  mounts  above  me  !" 

It  is  not  proper  to  criticize  upon  an  error 
flowing  from  too  much  good-will  to  a  man's 
Friend.  But  this  fen  ten  ce  was  not  applied  ac- 
cording to  character ;  and  it  could  not  be 
imagined,  that,  to  diminim  a  worthy  man,  as 
loon  as  he  was  no  more  to  be  feen,  could  add 
to  him  who  had  always  raifed,  and  almofl 
worshiped,  him  when  living.  There  never 
was  a  more  ftrict  friendship  than  between  thole 
Gentlemen  ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference 
but  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of 
purfuing  the  fame  thing.  The  one  with  pa- 
tience, foreiight,  and  temperate  addrefs,  al- 
ways waited  and  ftemmed  the  torrent  ;  while 
the  other  often  plunged  himfelf  into  it,  and 
was  as  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him 
who  flood  weeping  on  the  brink  for  his  fafety, 
whom  he  could  not  difluade  from  leaping  into 
it.  Thus  thefe  two  men  lived  for  fome  years 
lafl  pad,  fhunning  each  other,  but  ftill  preferv- 
ing  the  mod  paffionate  concern  for  their  mutual 
welfare.  But  when  they  met,  they  were  as  un- 
referved  as  boys,  and  talked  of  the  greateft  af- 

H  2  fairs, 
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fairs,  upon  which  they  faw  where  they  differed, 
without  prefting  (what  they  knew  impoffible) 
to  convert  each  other. 

There  will   be  opportunities  for  this  fubjeft, 
that  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  thole  who  know 
what  is  Friendship.     But  if  one  could  fpeak  of 
this  as  a  Critick,  Mr.  GIBBER'S  kindnefs  mifled 
him   to    fuppofe  the    world    would    give   pre- 
ference to  a  living  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  de- 
ceafed  Author,  fince  only  after  death   true   re- 
putation is    beftowed   without   envy.      If  Mr. 
GIBBER  had  faid,  STEELE  had  contrived    that 
the  modeity  of  Mr.  ADDISON   fhould  no  longer 
hide  his  prodigious  talents  (which  STEELE  only 
knew)  from  the  reft  of  the  world  ;   if  he  had 
faid,   STEELE  faw  and   rejoiced  in  the  glorious 
effecl:  it  would  have  on  the  reputation  of  them 
both  ;  that  one  day  STEELE  could,  in  fpite  of 
reluctance,  when  he  pleafed,  unveil  the  beauty 
he  had  concealed,  and  with  an  honefty  of  am- 
bition, contemning  the  longer  ufe  of  borrowed 
excellence,  obtain  an  excuie  for   the   thing  he 
was,  by    difdaining  to    appear,    though  to   his 
advantage,  the  thing  he   was  npt ;  this  would 
have  helped  his  Fjero  much   more  than  this  ex- 
traordinary,  I  had  like  to  have  faid  extravagant 
iimile  ;  for  then    the  'World   would  have    had 
quite  a  different  idea  of  him.  The  World  would 
have  feen,  that,  inftead  of  obfcuring  the  merit 
of  his  deceafed  Friend,  the  World  owed  to  his 
Ikill,  importunity,  an<J  candour,  the  knowledge 
of  his  merit  when  living. 

But 
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But  Sir  RICHARD  may  be  at  reft  as  to  this 
particular.  No  one  can  be  fo  mean  as  to  be- 
lieve he  ever  faw  the  Dedication  before  the 
whole  Town  was  in  pofleffion  of  it.  If  I  could 
imagine  he  did,  I  (hould  place  him  even  be- 
low the  impotent,  malicious  Author,  of  whom 
I  was  ju ft  now  treating.  But,  after  all  that  has 
been  laid,  I  think  Sir  RICHARD  extremely  ob- 
liged to  Mr.  GIBBER  ;  but  would  not  have  him 
own  it  at  prefent,  left  GIBBER  too  mould  be 
turned  off  the  Begging  Bridge  (to  which  he  is 
butjuft  reftored)  as  vvell  as  his  Patron;  for 
whofe  (like,  as  it  is  mameleffly  declared,  he  was 
banimed. 

But  Philofophers  reap  benefits  out  of  afflic- 
tion. To  this  lalt  forrow  and  matters  above- 
mentioned  it  is  owing,  that  Sir  RICHARD  is, 
for  the  future,  no  where  tongue-tyed-,  and  if  his 
Family  is  the  worle,  his  Country  may  be  the 
better  for  his  mortifications.  Ill- placed  'refpecl, 
that  gave  him  doubts  and  heiitattons  about 
men's  deiigns,  is  thoroughly  removed.  There 
is  not  now  in  his  light  that  excellent  man,. whom 
Hea-ven  made  his  triend  and  fuperior,  to  be,  at 
a  certain  place,  in  pain  for  what  he  mould  fay 
or  do.  I  will  go  on  in  his  further  encourage- 
ment; the  beft  Woman  *  that  ever  Man  had 

A 
The  fmcerhy  of  this  cptruplimcnt  to  his  Wife,  given. 

to  her  at  a  pciiod  when  its  truth  was  fo  certainly  unequi- 
vocal, is  amply  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
4>  Kpiiiulury  C'oncipondence.'' 

H  4  Cannot 
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cannot  now  lament  and  pine  at  his  negle&  of 
himlelf.  He  may  be  confirmed  dill  further  : 
his  children  are  too  young  to  know  the  ill  con- 
fequence  of  his  daring  in  the  public  caufe. 
Friendfhip,  Love,  and  Pity,  to  thofe  who  have 
fenfibility,  will  lugged  why  this  Paper  muft 
end  here. 

P.S.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Horfe  and  Foot 
Guards,  who,  it  feems,  are  offended  at  the 
treatment  of  Sir  RICHARD,  their  old  Comrade, 
are  de fired  to  leave  the  face  of  WHAT D'C ALL 
jud  as  it  is. 

%*  There  is  now  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  be  pub- 
lifhed  within  a  few  days,  "  The  Sequel  of  the  Crifis 
«•  of  Property." 
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*  True  Loyalty  is  ftill  the  fame ; 

*  Whether  it  win  or  lofe  the  game ; 

*  True  as  a  Dial  to  the  Sun, 

*  Although  it  be  not  Ihin'd  upon.'     HUDIBRAS. 

THE  INJURED   KNIGHT    has  his  greateft 
complaint  dill  to  make,  to  wit,  that  he  is 
reprefented  as  not  having  fhewed  zeal  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  lervice  in  this  his  Government,  but  been 
i  carelefs 
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carelefs  in  that  particular.  The  fine  Gentleman, 
iti  the  Comedy  called  "  The  Committee,"  ex- 
horts men  of  all  profeffions  to  exert  themfelves 
in  the  fervice  of  tne  King  ;  he  is  then  talking 
to  the  Mufick,  and  ends  his  fentence,  **  Let 
"  Fidlers  play  for  the  King.'*  Our  Knight  has 
not  omitted  in  the  way  of  the  Stage  (over  which 
he  had  the  happinefs,  and  has  the  right  to  pre- 
iide)  to  do  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  any  more 
than  on  better  occafions.  When  the  Actors 
were  to  perform  at  Hampton  Court  *,  he  writ  a 
Prologue  on  the  occafion,  which  he  cannot  pre- 
tend was  rejected,  becaufe  it  was  not  vouch- 
fafed  to  be  read.  I  think  this  the  beft  piece 
that  Author  has  produced,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens in  matters  which  come  from  the  heart.  I 
fhall  infert  this  little  Poem^  for  fo  Critick  DEN- 
NIS fomewhere  calls  any  thing  (horter  than  five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifteen  lines,  includ- 
ing half  lines,  for  fpeaking  half  fenfe,  and 
broken  paffion  ;  but  (hall,  before  I  come  to  the 
verfes,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  us  old  fel- 
lows, tell  a  ftory,  though  it  is  nothing  at  all  to 
the  purpofe. 

Sir  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  who  had  been  Am- 
baflador  from  CHARLES  II.  in  Holland,  and 
there  had  found  means  to  recommend  himfelf 
to  the  Prince  of  ORANGE,  and  to  have  had  a 
great  (hare  of  tha  converfation-hours  of  that  ex- 
cellent man,  broke  from  his  retirement  at  Sheen, 

*  See  p.  107. 

to 
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to  make  him  a  vilit  when  he  became  King  of 
-England.  He  was  brought  up  the  back  ftairs ; 
and,  after  the  firft  compliments  between  two 
fuch  accomplished  perfonages,  upon  no  lefs  an 
incident  than  the  change  of  their  circumftances, 
from  tli at  of  Foreign  Prince  and  Englifli  Am- 
baflador,  to  that  of  King  of  England  and  Britifh 
Subject,  they  fell  into  their  old  familiarity;  in 
the  midft.  of  which,  Sir  WILLIAM  faid  to  him: 
•'  Sir,  fince  I  fee  you  feem  the  fame  man  which 
yon  were  when  you  were  Prince  of  Orange,  give 
me  leave  to  a(k  you  how  you  come  to  abate  of  the 
•greateft  pleafure  of  your  life,  the  good  company 

vou  had  about  vou  at  your  leifure-hours,  and  take 

j  </    .       j 

-lip  with  thefe  heavy  fellows  I  find  you  now  en- 
tertain ?"  The  King  anfwered  with  a  figh  :  "  Sir 
William,  I  love  good  company  as  well  as  ever 
I  did ;  but  thefe  heavy  fellows,  as  heavy  as 
they  are,  have  more  wit  than  to  let  them  come 
near  me  ;  and  you  know  I  cannot  go  to  them.*' 
I  faid,  before  I  began  this  ftory,  that  it  was 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  but  the  verfes,  in 
my  opinion,  (hew  the  Author,  whatever  -the 
Poetry  is,  to  underftand  the  world,  and  to  have 
hit  upon  what  is  truly  great  as  well  as  rimiable 
in  Princes,  and  that  which  is  particular  to  his 
Majefty  above  all  Sovereigns,  the  contempt  of 
the  pomp  and  (how  of  grandeur;  You  will  ob- 
ferve,  that,  according  to  poetical  licence,  he 
.feigns  the  great  Courtiers  to  be  prodigious 
wife  men,  and  to  know  the  fecret  Iprings  of 
action,  and  the  rife  and  falf  of  States  and  Knig- 
5  doms ; 
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doms  ;  but,  as  Mr,  BAYES  fays,  "  You  will  un- 
**  derftand  this  better  when  you  fee  it  ;"  and  fbt 

after  preamble,  enter 

PROLOGUE  written  by  the  GOVERNOR  of  the 
COMEDIANS  *  ;  intended  to  be  fpoken  when 
they  acted  at  Hampton-Court,  and  began 
with  a  Comedy. 

HOWE'ER  we're  wont  to  feign,  we  now  appear, 
With  true  concern,  and  undeflembled  fear, 

*  By  the  dire&ion  of  King  GEORGE  the  Flirt,  the  great 
old  hall  at  Hampton  Court  was  converted  into  a  Theatre, 
where  Plays  were  intended  to  have  been  afted  twice  a 
week  during  the  fummer-  feafon  ;  but,  the  Theatre  not  hav- 
ing been  completed  till  the  middle  of  September,  there 
were  but  feven  Plays  adled  before  the  Court  returned  to 
London.  In  this  number  .was  "Henry  the  Eighth;'* 
loon  after  which,  GIBBER  tells  us,  Sir  RICHARD  STEEL.E 
being  afked  by  a  grave  nobleman  how  the  King  liked  it; 
he  plealantly  replied,  "So  terribly  well,  my  Lord,  that  I 
"  was  afraid  I  Ihould  have  loft  all  my  Aftors !  for  I  was 
"  not  fure,  the  King  would  not  keep  them  to  fill  the  pofts 
*'  at  Court  that  he  faw  them  fo  fit  for  in  the  Play." 
Apology,  pp  447,  454;  where  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
pences  attending  the  performances  at  Hampton-Court, 
pcclufive  of  "  the  houfhold  muiic,  the  wax  lights,  and  a 
"  chaiie-marjne  to  carry  the  moving  wardrobe  to  every 
*'  different  Play,  amounted  to  5O/.  a  night  j"  which  foon 
was  paid  to  the  Manager  by  die  King's  order,  with  an  ad- 
ditional compliment  of  2OC/i  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  but  one  Play  a&ed  at  Hampton-Court,  which  was 
in  1731,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
for  which  King  George  LI.  gave  aoo/. — When  Plays  were 
formerly  afted  at  Whitehall,  the  ilated  fee  to  the  per- 
formers was  2O/.  ;  but  the  time  of  performance  was  fo 
•.J-egulated,  as  not  to  prevent  the  Company's  afting  the 
fame  day  at  a  public  Theatre. 

Our 
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Our  difadvantage  too,  too  well  we  know, 
And  here  dare  only  Comic  humour  fhow  ; 
Our  Tragic  pomps  are  for  the  world  below. 
They  know  not  fentiment  from  empty  rage, 
"When  the  Theatric  Monarch  (hakes  the  Stage  ; 
Strides  o'er  his  realms  with  fceptre  in  his  hand, 
By  heel  and  feather,  raifmg  his  high  ftand, 
Mantle  and  train  half  covering  his  command. 
But  Audiences,  who  weigh  the  fource  of  things, 
The  rife  of  Nations,  and  the  fate  of  Kings, 
Deteft  an  unexperienced,  wild  efiay, 
And  clofe  examine,  by  the  life,  a  Play. 
By  fuch  Stage -Heroes  with  contempt  are  feen 
Who  fwell  with  rage,  to  form  a  princely  mien. 
The  counterfeit  abhors  a  nearer  view, 
The  mimic  greatnefs  dreads  t'approach  the  true. 
With  eafy,  kind,  familiar  power  That  reigns, 
As  life  informs  our  frame,  as  blood  our  veins  : 
Terror  and  noife  fpring  from  erroneous  force  : 
Thunder  is  an  offence  in  Nature's  courfe  : 
That  burfls  around,  an  empty  meteor  forms, 
It  mounts  in  vapours,  and  defcends  in  ftorms. 
Nature's  true  force  is  in  calm  order  feen ; 
Small  power  is  rough,  confummate  is  ferene. 
True  Majefly's  by  fmiling  virtue  known, 
IVIix'd  in  a  crowd,  attended,  or  alone, 
With  confcious  goodnefs  rais'd  above  its  Throne. 
Homage  it  loaths,  delights  to  make  men  free, 
And  raife  the  bended  fuppliant  from  the  knee  ; 
Rules  not  by  ftupid  pomp,  but  human  arts, 
And  with  the  focial  virtues  glads  our  hearts  ; 
Smiles  at  our  follies,  (teals  our  fouls  away  ; 
And  with  our  wills  has  arbitrary  fway ; 
Negledted  Want  and  friendlefs  Merit  trace, 
In  tender  features  of  a  gracious  face ; 

the  fierce  Lord,  but  friend  of  human  race. 

As 
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As  grace  and  favour  Heaven  itfelf  employs, 

But  by  its  Angels  miniftring  dcftroys  ; 

In  gentle  acts  of  every  paffing  hour 

The  King  diffufes  through  the  land  his  power; 

While  conquering  arms  and  dreaded  fleets  reftrain 

Rafh  diftant  Powers,  and  vindicate  the  Main  *. 

The  Criticks  poffibly  may  make  exceptions 
againft  the  Words,  "  Angels  miniftring,",  in- 
ftead  of  *'  miniftring  Angels ;"  but  any  one  in 
the  leaft  converfant  in  Poetry  will  know,  that 
the  prepofition  of  the  adjective  is  for  the 
fake  of  the  metre.  The  Author  (hewed  me 
the  incorrect  copy,  and  he  there  had  it  "  Angel- 
Minifters  ;"  but  1  told  him, (for  I  am  his  Fa- 
miliar) that  here,  below,  the  word  "  Minifter," 
whether  Ecclefiaftical  or  Civil,  would  go  no 
farther  than  to  exprefs  a  Saint.  And  this  they 
are  allowed  to  be,  and  ought  to  be  called,  till 
they  prove  Sinners.  I  know  no  other  line  in 
the  copy  of  verfes,  againft  which  I  can  forefee 
any  great  objection,  except  it  be,  that  the 
whole  fpirit  of  it  tends  to  a  too  nice  explana- 
tion of  what  is  true  greatnefs,  and  in  whom  it 
inheres  in  higheft  eminence.  The  fountain  for 
ever  flows  in  the  fame  juft  and  equal  meafure 
with  never-failing  bounty,  though  the  ftreams 
from  it  are  fometimes  noify,  turbulent,  and 
deftructive ;  inftead  of  being,  like  the  faid 
fpring,  filent,  foft,  and  falutiferous. 

*  Alluding  to  Admiral  BVKG,  afterwards  Lord   TOR- 
RINGTON. 

The 
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The  Poem  could  not  be  written  but  by  one 
who  loved  the  Perfon  whom  it  celebrates  ;  and 
perhaps  this  may  appear  by  yet  further  in- 
ftances.  I  have  advifed  him  to  hope  good 
things:  "  Your  Matter,"  (aid  IT  *'  is  truly  juft 
*'  and  noble;  and  there  can  come  no  evil  from 
"  him.  He  is  fo  good,  that  you  may  appeal  to 
44  him  where  his  power  is  unlimited,  from  him 
"  where  his  power  is  limited.  Where  his  will 
*'  is  his  Law,  there  is  fafety ;  where  Law  cir- 
*'  cumfcribes  his  Will,  you  fee  his  Juftice 
•'  evaded  and  intercepted.  Oh  true  Greatneis, 
*'  to  be  lefs  dreadful,  as  it  is  more  ample  ! 

"  Follow  him,"  I  ended,  "  if  he  goes  abroad." 

Well,  there  is  life  in  a  mufcle,  as  the  Pro- 
verb fays  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  very 
hard  to  live  the  only  man  in  a  free  nation  that 
has  not  the  benefit  of  the  Laws. 

I  (hall  end  this  with  a  Petition  which  I  have 
dictated  to  my  Friend  ;  it  is  not  grave  enough 
for  earned,  or  light  enough  for  jeft.  It  is  ad- 
drefled  to  perfons  of  fupererogatory  virtue  ;  and 
who,  as  Lord  BRUMPTON  fays  in  "  The  Fu- 
**  neral,"  (hould  be  generous  where  others  are 
only  required  to  be  juft. 

**  To  an  Aflembly  of  PATENTEES. 

"This  humble  Petition  fheweth, 
<l  That  your  Petitioner  is,  in   the   nature  of 
"  his  tenure,  though  far  below  you  in  the  quality 
"  of  it,  your  Peer. 

"  That 
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"  That  your  Petitioner  is  a  Patentee  forkeep- 
46  ing  a  School  for  teaching  Boys  and  Girls  let- 
44  fons  of  morality,  which  they  are  bound  to  re- 
44  peat  to  others  for  an  honeft  livelihood. 

•4  That  a  Patentee  of  your  Aflembly  has  made 
4t  all  the  children  truant ;  and  being  younger 
14  and  handfomer  than  your  poor  Petitioner,  and 
44  wearing  fine  cloaths  and  ribbands,  has  won 
4'  the  hearts  of  the  Girls,  who  had  rather  learn 
44  nothing  and  be  under  him,  than  flay  with 
44  your  aged  petitioner. 

44  That  the  Boys  are  fond  of  the  faid  Girls, 
44  and  won't  learn  without  them. 

44  That  your  Petitioner  humbly  conceives  he 
44  is  by  Patent  as  well  empowered  to  teach 
44  School,  as  better  men  are,  by  Patent,  enabled 
44  to  do  greater  thing?. 

44  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted, 

44  And  your  Petitioner  mall  ever  pray." 

*#*  Juft  publifhed,  the  fecond  edition  of  "  The  Crijfis 
"  of  Property,  &c." 

N.B.  There  is  now  in  the  Prefs,  and  will  be  publifhed 
within  a  few  Days,  "  The  Sequel  of  the  Grids  of  Pra- 
perty." 
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*  To  make  his  Public  Spirit  better  known, 

*  He  to  the  Public  Debts  poftpones  his  own.' 

Confcfs  and  avoid 

CULPRIT  CIVIL. 

THE  INJURED  KNIGHT  took  a  viiit  from 
me  laft  night  very  kindly  ;  and  1  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
him.  From  the  moment  I  fat  down,  he  began 
to  talk  to  me  upon  an  old  maxim  of  his,  "  That 
*'  his  Friends  are  all  above  him,  his  Enemies 
"  below  him  ;"  but  I  found,  for  all  his  bouncing 
and  boafted  Philofophy,  he  felt  the  Gout,  and 
feared  the  diftrefles  of  Life ;  which  when  I 
hinted  to  him  that  I  obferved,  he  told  me,  "  if 
*'  I  had  not  been  his  Friend,  he  would  have 
"  diflembled  better;  for  fome  men,'*  faid  he, 
"  out  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  others  out  of 
"  meanneis,  contemn,  inftead  of  pitying,  thofe 
"  who  pity  themfelves  ;  for  which  reafon," 
continued  he,  "  it  is  prudent,  if  a  man  can 
"  poffibly  hit  it,  to  make  adverfaries  rather  ri- 
"  diculous  than  odious,  and  call  aiHAance  rather 
"  from  your  mirth  than  your  indignation  ;  for 
•*  every  body  will  be  merry  becaufe  you  are 

"  merrv, 
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"  merry,  but  nobody  angry  becaufe  you  are 
44  angry  ;  and  there  is  no  dependence  upon  man- 
44  kind,  but  by  means  in  which  they  gratify 
44  themfelves.  It  is  neceflary  not  to  lament  too 
46  much,  efpecially  to  hide  the  deformity  of 
44  little  wants.  You  fee  Writers  of  Romances 
44  take  care  of  a  cafk  of  jewels  fomewhere  about 
44  their  Hero,  or  wound  him  near  fome  cottager 
44  of  unknown  quality,  in  order  to  his  being  re- 
44  lieved  with  a  good  grace  in  defpicable  cir- 
4*  cumflances  ;  if  he  has  a  rent  in  his  coat,  it 
44  muft  be  by  being  run  through  the  body, 
44  otherwife  the  valiant  man,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
44  Miftrefs,  would  appear  fhabby  inftead  of  un- 
44  fortunate..  CERVANTES,  the  Author  of  Don. 
44  Quixote,  figures  this  prepofleflion  againft  want 
44  with  exquifite  pleafantry,  when  he  makes 
44  the  Knight  of  the  forrowful,  not  dujky  coun- 
44  tenance,  keep  his  chamber,  to  the  neglect  of 
4c  Damfels  diftrefled  and  injured  Princes,  by  rea- 
44  fon  of  a  hole  in  his  flocking  which  he  was 
44  amamed  to  communicate. 

44  But  we  have  feen  the  effect  of  this  preju- 
44  dice    upon   our   own   Stage,  and  very  great 
44  Authors  fuffer  by  not  guarding    againlt    it. 
44  Both  Mr.   DRYDEN'S  4  Cleomenes,'  and  Mr. ; 
44-  ROWE'S  4  Jane  Shore,' when  they  complained, 
44  of  famine,  received  offers  of  relief,   by  bread; 
44  thrown  on  the  Stage  from  the  Upper  Gallery. 
44  We  may  obferve  that,  in  this  particular,  cuf- 
44  torn  is  HOT:  only  a  fecond  nature,  but  has  got 

I  4*  the 
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"  the  better  of  Nature  itfelf ;  and  men,  inftead 
4  of  giving  refpec~l  and  diftin&ion  according  to 
"  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind  (which  one 
"  would  think  mould  be  their  true  intereft  to 
"  do),  they  feem  in  general  to  confent,  or  dare 
"  not  deny  their  conient,  that  all  veneration  and 
"  efteem  are  due  only  to  the  gifts  of  Fortune. 
"  This  prejudice  is  ftronger  here  in  England 
"  than  in  any  other  place,  which  I  am  apt  to 
«'  attribute  to  their  being  more  carnivorous  than 
46  any  other  people  ;  for  even  in  our  own  terri- 
'•  tories,  where  the  more  modeft  aliment  of 
"  Leaks,  Oatmeal,  and  Potatoes,  are  the  food 
"  of  the  people,  they  feem  more  civilized,  and 
**  lefs  haughty,  than  in  the  wealthier  parts  of 
"  thefe  realms,  which  we  fhould  fuppofe  to  be 
«'  better  taught,  as  well  as  better  fed.  The 
"  fober-fed  parts  allow  gentry  and  the  civilities 
"  of  life  to  be  paid  to  them  on  much  eafier 
tt  terms  than  the  Beef-eaters  will  afford  them. 
*'  In  rich  countries,  antient  riches,  and  the  con- 
*'  tinuance  of  it  in  a  family,  are  what  denote 
"  being  a  Gentleman.  In  other  places,  poverty, 
"  or  fomething  very  near  it,  provided  you  for- 
*'  bear  labour,  or  art,  to  make  yourfelf  wealthy, 
"  ftill  retains  the  blood ;  and  you  are  not  at- 
"  tainted  till  you  become  good  for  fomething. 
"  By  which  you  fee,  that  the  impreffion,  that 
««  Fortune  is  the  folid  diftinclion,  is  received 
<«  both  by  rich  and  poor.  And  IVales,  Scot- 
*«  land,  and  Ireland,  preferve  refpecl  to  perfons, 

'•and 
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"  and  perfonal  qualities,  not  from  a  true  mag- 
*'  nanimity,  but  from  want  of  trade,  or  other 
<6  opportunities  of  changing  diftin&ions  into 
*'  thofe  of  wealth  and  plenty.  For  thefe  reafons, 
"  it  is  neceflary  for  every  man,  who  would  be 
"  of  any  ufe  to  himfelf  or  others,  to  take  care 
*'  of  his  fortune  ;  for  all  his  merit  ends  with 
*'  it.  And  I  have  ieen  the  day,  wherein  a 
"  man's  pretenfions  have  been  barred  from  be- 
ing  fo  much  as  heard  upon  grievances  he  has 
complained  of,  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and 
others,  without  any  other  allegation  than 
that  he  was  a  poor  fellow  ;  which  is  the 
46  greater  wonder,  fince  thofe  who  oppofed  him 
"  have  no  other  merit  but  that  they  are  rich, 
"  except  the  forgetfulnefs  that  they  have  been 
"  poor.  But  this  laft  vice,  or  rather  infirmity, 
"  is  what  has  feized  all  but  the  mod  heroic 
"  ipirits,  whofe  hearts  yearn  at  the  wants  and 
*'  fufferings  of  their  fellow-  creatures.  Thofe 
"  few  only  have  efcaped  the  infection,  whofe 
"  minds  are  too  ftrong  for  their  bodies,  and  will 
"  not  let  them  tafle,  in  a  luxurious  manner, 
"  the  fupplies  of  appetite,  to  fullnefs,  wanton- 
"  nels,  or  pride  ;  while  they  know  there  are 
"  others,  who  languifh  for  them  under  hunger, 
44  thirft,  and  cold. 

"  Were  it  poifible  to  bring  an  infolent  world 
"  to  the  leaft  reflection,  it  might  appear  a  prac- 
"  ticable  thing  to  (hew,  that  a  rich  man  is  only 
"  a  poor  man  fupplied  ;  and  that  all  the  pomps 
**  and  vanities  of  haughty  and  fuperior  life  are 

I  3  "  but 
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"  but  thin  difguifes  and  laborious  impoftures, 
"  to  hide  the  weaknefs  and  poverty  of  human 
"  life  itfelf.  Confider  the  greateft  Prince  in 
"  the  world,  he  owes  his  iafety  to  his  guards, 
"  and  his  fupport  to  his  fubjecls  ;  and  is  kept 
"  up  to  breathe  in  air  by  outward  neceflaries, 
"  which  he  wants  in  common  with  th  humbleft 
"  flave.  But  that  Being*  is  the  neareft  happy 
"  which  wants  leaft,  and  not  that  which  is  fup- 
"  plied  with  moft.  Tax,  Aid,  and  Subfidy, 
*'  differ  from  Gift,  Companion,  and  Charity, 
"  only  in  meer  found  and  appearance  ;  and  as 
*'  thefe  relieve  the  Beggar,  and  thofe  the  Prince, 
"  who  (equally  unfupplied)  ftand  in  the  fame 
'*  clafs  of  natural  neceffity.  We  will  not  here 
"  mention  fuperior  Beings,  fuch  as  Angels,  to 
"  expole  our  impotent  condition  to  thofe  who 
"  forget  it.  Eut  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
"  of  an  animal,  in  a  News-paper,  in  the  Article 
"  from  Bqfton,  whofe  little  being  is  fupplied 
"  and  fuftained  by  the  air  only  ;  and  could  not 
"  but  think  his  ftate  preferable  to  that  of  1m- 
**  perial  dignity,  and  wim  every  man  of  merit 
"  in  his  condition,  againft  this  bad  world.  While 
**  a  man  is  philofophizing  in  this  manner,  little 
"  private  vexations  are  much  abated  ;  but  that 
"  is  no  reafon  why  he  mould  not,  by  all  proper 
'*  methods,  oppofe  wrongs  and  injuries,  which 
*«  difable  him  in  the  profecution  of  all  manner 
**  of  duties  to  his  prince,  his  neighbour,  or  his 
"  fellow-fubjecV' 

«  While 
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"  While  we  were  in  this  way  of  chat,  there 
*'  came  in  a  boy  with  a  new  Paper  called  THE 
"  ANTI-THEATRE  *."  I  immediately  read  it 
very  difHnc"Uy  to  my  Sir  Knight  ;  who,  after 
fome  paufe,  faid,  "  Sir  JOHN,  this  Sir  JOHN 
"  FALSTAFFE  will  do  us  no  hurt,  though  at  the 
"  fame  time  I  fee  capacity  in  him,  which,  ill- 
"  uied,  might  be  mifchievous  to  a  much  greater 
"  name  than  yours  or  mine.  But  there  is  good 
"  blood  in  this  Author,  without  deriving  it 
"  from  Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFFE;  for  though  he 
"  begins  with  ibme  feverity  in  his  Motto  and 
ft  the  firft  part  of  his  Paper,  you  fee  his  work- 
"  ing  hand  is  checked  by  a  good  heart :  for 
"  he  fettles  very  fair  preliminaries  with  you, 
"  which  you  ought  to  accept,  and  fight  within 
*'  that  circle,  if  you  pretend  to  throw  him. 
"  And  let  me  teU  you,  Sir  JOHN,  I  am  a  good 
**  deal  afraid  for  you  :  for  the  fpeclators  are 
"  very  partial  to  a  fairTilter;  and,  you  may  de- 
"  pend  upon  it,  as  much  as  he  perionates  Sir 
"  JOHN  FALSTAFFE,  he  has  none  of  his  Cow- 
^  ardice,  who  could  fay,  '  No  temptation  fhall 
"  make  me  break  in  upon  the  rules  of  civility 
*'  and  good-manners,  or  intrude  upon  the  pri- 
^'  vate  concerns  of  life;  Sir  JOHN  has  been 
"  too  barbaroufly  treated  this  way  already.' 

*  The  firft  Number  of  the  ANTI-THEATRE  appeared 
on  Monday  Feb.  15,  1719-20;  and  the  publication  was 
continued  to  Fifteen  or  Sixteen  Numbers  ;  of  which  as 
many  as  can  be  recovered  lhall  appear  in  the  prefect 
volume. 

13  "  Look 
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*'  Look  to  yourfelf,  my  noble  Defendant  ;  for 
"  you  will  not  have  over  this  Gentleman  the 
"  advantage  of  being  injured  and  abufed. 
'*'  Therefore  I  \vi(h  you  good  luck,  and,  what 
**  you  have  not  had  yet,  a  clear  Ji  \ige  ',  and  no 


My  Knight  ended  here  ;  but  I  did  not  like 
the  new  troubles  which  I  forefee  will  come 
upon  me  from  this  Ikilful  Adverfary  ;  and 
therefore  turned  off  the  difcourfe  by  aiking 
*'  what  thofe  Papers  were  upon  the  table  ;'* 
which,  he  told  me,  with  a  very  grave  face, 
were  a  calculation  he  had  made  of  the  difference 
between  a  Scheme  of  his  for  paying  the  Debts 
of  the  Nation,  which  he  is  printing  in  allhafte, 
and  fays  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  is  built  upon  what  he  calls  his 
firft  Rule  of  Politicks,  to  wit,  "  A  Nation, 
««  a  Family."  I  told  him,  *4  People  would  ex- 
"  pe£t  great  things  of  him  indeed  upon  that 
"  foundation,  he  had  fuch  a  reputation  for 
"  oeconomy."  He  pertly  aniwered,  "  I  would 
««  provide  for  my  Family  as  it  belongs  to  the 
"  Nation,  and  not  for  the  Nation  as  if  it  bo' 
•*  longed  to  my  Family.  Let  others  ferve  the 
"  Nation,  by  taking  care  only  of  themfelves  ; 
"  I  will  ferve  it  with  contempt:  of  any  thing 
"  for  myfelf,  but  what  1  will  enjoy  in  common 
*<  with  others." 

I  fuppofe  we  (hall  fee  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  too  old-fafhioned  even  for  me,  in  print 
within  few  hours.  1  left  him  very  much  out 

of 
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of  humour  with  him  ;  and  in  ridicule  of  his 
paying  the  public  debts,  before  he  had  re- 
covered his  eftate  to  pay  his  own,  I  placed  the 
extemporary  diftich  on  the  head  of  this  prefent 
Writing  *. 

*  See  above,  p.  112. 


N°i5.  SATURDAY,  February  20,   1719-20. 


Convenient  <uit<z  mors  fuit  ilia  tua.  OVID. 

'  Thy  death  well  fuits  the  tenor  of  thy  life.' 

1HAVE  pafTed  my  laft  hours  with  a  great 
deal  of  amufement,  and  have  gone  through 
all  the  vicifiitudes  of  agreeable  and  penfive  re- 
fle&ion  to  which  my  imagination  could  turn 
itfelf.  I  am  indeed  juft  now  come  from  the 
Mafquerade  ;  but  laft  night  faw  "  The  Siege  of 
Damafcus ;"  and  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
this  evening,  that  Mr.  HUGHES,  the  Author 
of  that  excellent  Tragedy,  departed  this  life 
within  few  hours  after  his  Play  was  a&ed  with, 
univerial  applaufe.  This  melancholy  circum- 
ftance  recalled  into  my  thought  a  fpeech  in 
the  Tragedy  which  very  much  afFected  the 
whole  Audience,  and  was  attended  to  with  the 

I  4  greateft 
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greateft  and  mod  folemn  inft.mce  of  approbar 
tion,  an  aweful  iilence.  The  incidents  of  the 
Play  plunge  an  heroic  character  into  the  laffc 
extremity ;  and  he  is  admoniflied  by  a  Tyrant- 
commander  to  expect  no  mercy,  but  is  left 
alone  to  confider  with  himfelf,  whether  he  will 
comply  with  the  terms  he  offers  him?  to  wit, 
changing  the  Chriftian  Religion  for  the  Ma- 
hometan Idolatry,  or  die. 

The  words  with  which  the  Turkifh  General 
makes  his  exit  from  his  Prifoner  are, 

"  Farewell,  and  think  of  Death." 

Upon  which,  the  Captive  breaks  into  the  foj- 
lowing  foliloquy : 

"  Farewell,  and  think  of  Death  !— Was  it  not  fo  ! 

"  Do  Murtherers  then  preach  Morality  ? 

*'  But  how  to  think  of  what  the  Living  know  not ; 

"  And  the  Dead  cannot,  or  elfe  may  not  tell. 

*'  What  art  thou,  O  thou  great  myfterious  Terror? 

"  The  way  to  thee  we  know ;  difeafes,  famine, 

<e  Sword,  fire,  and  all  thy  ever-open  gates,' 

'•'  That  day  and  night  ftand  ready  to  receive  us. 

cf  But  what's  beyond  them?  Who  will  draw  that  veil? 

"  Yet  Death's  not  there NQ;  'tis  a  point  of  time, 

*f  The  verge  'twixt  Mortal  and  Immortal  Being. 
"  It  mocks  our  thought — - — On  this  fide  all  is  life  ; 
"  And  when  we'ave  reach'd  Death,  in  that  very  in(tan£ 
*'  'Tis  paft  the  thinking  of — or  if  it  be 
*'  The  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agonizing  ftruggle, 
(f  When  foul  and  body  part,  fure  I  have  felt  it ; 
*'  And  there's  no  more  to  fear  !'* 

All 
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All  men  who  have  a  tafte  of  good  arts  will 
lament  the  lofs  of  this  Gentleman,  for  his  ad- 
mirable performance  ;  and  his  acquaintance  will 
not  take  it  ill,  that  fomething  is  here  faid  of  him 
by  one  who  knew  him  very  intimately,  and  had 
a  great  refpeft  for  his  merit  and  virtue. 

1  cannot,  in  jthe  firft  place,  but  felicitate  a 
death  *,  on  the  lame  evening  in  which  he  had 
received  and  merited  the  applauie  of  his  country, 
for  a  great  and  good  action.  His  Work  is  full 
pf  fuch  fentiments,  as  only  can  give  comfort 
pn  the  laft  hour  ;  and,  I  am  told,  he  fhewed 
a  pleafure  in  hearing  the  labour,  which  he  fo 
honejftly  and  virtuoufly  intended,  had  met  with 
a  fuitable  fuccefs.  And  happy  was  the  man, 
who,  while  he  felt  himfelf  in  the  lowed  degree 
pf  human  condition,  could  at  the  fame  time 
give  himfelf  the  fatisfa£tion  that  he  was  iiir 
ipiring  great  and  good  thoughts  in  a  whole 
People.  He  lay,  like  his  own  Hero,  with  the 
arrow  in  his  fide,  but  would  not  pull  it  and  let 
out  life,  till  he  had  performed  his  courfe  of 
Virtue.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  the  ftate 
pf  his  dying  Hero ;  he  had,  in  a  great  meafure, 

*  Mr.  Hughes  died  Feb.  17,  1719-20,  the  evening 
in  which  his  Tragedy  was  firft  represented.  "  The  Siege 
f  of  Damafcus,  which  1  fuppofe  you  Jiave  fecn,  is  a  May, 
"  though  very  full  of  faults,  iaid  to  be  eilceuied  for  its 
*'  many  beauties,  and  the  honour  and  propriety  of  its  len- 
"  timents ;  and  (hews  that  we  have  loft  an  excellent 
"  Genius  in  Mr.  Hughes,  though  he  was  not  come  to 
ft  his  maturity  of  fine  writing." 

PT.  Rundle  to  Mrs.  Sandys,  March  24,  1719-20. 

the- 
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the  dart  of  mortality  ever  fettering  in  the  body 
from  birth,  the  entrance  into  pain,  to  Death, 
the  exit  from  it.  Mr.  HUGHES  could  hardly 
ever  be  faid  to  have  enjoyed  health  ;  but  was, 
in  the  very  beft  of  his  days,  a  valetudinarian, 
If  thole,  who  are  fparing  of  giving  praife  to  any 
virtue  without  extenuation  of  it,  mould  fay, 
that  his  youth  was  chaftifed  into  the  feverity, 
and  preferved  in  the  innocence  for  which  he 
was  confpicuous,  from  the  infirmity  of  his  con- 
ftitution,  they  will  be  under  new  difficulty  when 
they  hear  that  he  had  none  of  thofe  faults  to 
which  ill  (rate  of  health  ordinarily  fubjects  the 
reft  of  mankind.  His  incapacity  for  more 
frolic  diverfions  never  made  him  peevifh  or  four 
to  thofe  whom  he  faw  in  them;  but  his  hu- 
manity was  fuch,  that  he  could  partake  and 
fhare  thofe  pleafures  he  beheld  others  enjoy, 
without  repining  that  he  himfelf  could  not  join 
in  them.  No  ;  he  made  a  true  ufe  of  an  ill 
conftitution,  and  formed  his  mind  to  the  living 
•under  it,  with  as  much  fatisfa&ion  as  it  could 
admit  of.  His  intervals  of  eafe  were  employed 
in  Drawing,  Defigning,  or  elfe  in  Mudck  or 
Poetry;  for  he  had  not  only  a  tafte,  but  an 
ability  of  performance  to  a  great  excellence,  in 
thofe  arts  which  entertain  the  mind  within  the 
rules  of  the  fevereft  Morality,  and  the  ftriclieil: 
dictates  of  Religion.  He  did  not  feem  to  wifh 
for  more  than  he  poffefled  even  as  to  his  health, 
but  to  contemn  fenfuality  as  a  fober  man  does 
drunkennefs  i  he  was  fo  far  from  envying,  that 
5  h« 
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he  pitied  the  jollities  that  were  enjoyed  by  a 
more  happy  constitution.  He  could  converfe 
with  the  moft  fprightly  without  peevifhnefs  ; 
and  ficknefs  itfelf  had  no  other  efTecl:  upon  him, 
than  to  make  him  look  upon  .-ill  violent  pleafures 
as  evils  he  had  efcaped  without  the  trouble 
of  avoiding. 

Doctor  SPRAT  flnimes  his  account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mr.  COWLEY  in  this  remarkable 
paragraph  : 

"  Perhaps,"  fays  he,  <4  it  may  judged  that 
*'  I  have  ipent  too  many  words  on  a  private 
"  man,  and  a  Scholar;  whofe  life  was  not  re- 
*'  markable  for  fuch  a  variety  of  events  as  are 
*'  wont  to  be  the  ornaments  of  this  kind  of 
«'  relations.  I  know  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
"  world  to  prefer  the  pompous  hiftories  of  great 
"  men  before  the  greateft  virtues  of  others, 
*'  whofe  lives  have  been  led  in  a  courfe  lefs 
"  illuftrious.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  hu- 
**  mour.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  an  error  iii 
*'  men's  judgements  ;  for,  certainly,  that  is  a 
*'  more  profitable  inftrucYion  which  may  be 
"  taken  from  the  eminent  ^oodnefs  of  men  of 
"  lower  rank,  than  that  which  we  learn  from 
*'  the  fplendid  repreientations  of  the  battles, 
*'  and  viclories,  and  buildings,  and  layings,  of 
*'  great  Commanders  and  Princes,  buch  fpe- 
^  cious  matters,  as  they  are  feldom  delivered 
*'  with  fidelity,  fo  they  lerve  but  for  the  imi- 
"  tation  of  a  very  few,  and  rather  make  for 
**  the  oftentation  than  the  true  information  of 

"  human 
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c<  human  life  :  whereas  it  is  from  the  practice 
<'  of  men  equal  to  ourfelves,  that  we  are  more 
*'  naturally  taught  how  to  command  our  paf- 
"  fions,  to  cjiredt  our  knowledge,  and  to  govern 
"  our  actions." 

I  am  very  glad  of  fo  great  an  authority  for 
the  fupport  of  an  opinion,  which  1  have  always 
had  nnce  I  could  think  at  all,  and  received 
from  the  great  Writers  of  Antiquity,  that  we 
are  to  undrefs  men,  and  throw  off  the  mantle 
and  train  with  which  Fortune  has  cloathed 
them,  before  we  can  propofe  them  as  patterns 
to  ourfelves,  or  truly  know  their  private  cha- 
racter. But,  without  that  labour  and  enquiry, 
thofe  who  approach  our  condition  are  immediate 
objects  of  our  approbation  or  diflike ;  and  teach 
us  in  a  more  lively  manner  what  to  avoid  or 
purfue.  It  is  therefore,  methinks,  an  injury 
to  the  great  merit  of  private  men,  that  Writers 
who  feldom  rife  above  that  degree  (at  leaft  in 
their  fortune)  ihould  proftitute  their  talents  in 
adorning  thole  only  among  the  virtuous  who  are 
poffeffors  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  Gentleman  to  whofe  memory  I  devote 
this  Paper  may  be  the  emulation  of  more  per- 
fons  of  different  talents  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
known.  His  head,  hand,  or  heart,  was  always 
employed  in  fomething  worthy  imitation  ;  his 
pencil,  his  bow-ftring,  or  his  pen,  each  of  which 
he  ufed  in  a  mafteriy  manner,  were  always  di- 
rected to  raife  and  entertain  his  own  mind,  or 
that  of  others,  to  a  more  chearful  profecution 

of 
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of  what  was  noble  and  virtuous.  Peace  be  with 
thy  remains,  thou  amiable  Spirit  !  But  I  talk  in 
the  language  of  our  weaknefs.  That  is  flown 
to  the  regions  of  Day  and  Immortality,  and  re- 
lieved from  the  aching  engine  and  painful  in- 
ftrument  of  anguifh  and  forrow,  in  which,  for  a 
long  and  tedious  few  years,  he  panted  with  a 
lively  hope  for  his  prefent  condition.  We  {hall 
confign  the  trunk,  in  which  he  was  fo  long-  im- 
prifoned,  to  common  earth,  with  all  that  is  due 
to  the  merit  of  its  late  inhabitant. 

It  will  become  us,  who  knew  this  excellent 
young  man,  to  alleviate  the  forrow  of  a  Widow 
mourning  for  her  mofl  dutiful  Son,  in  making 
his  laft  obliging  labour,  now  paffing  on  the 
ftage,  as  beneficial  as  we  can  to  his  Family,  and 
take  this  one  and  laft  opportunity  of  returning 
the  good-will  and  kindnefs  of  a  conftant  and 
officious  Friend  to  all  well-defervers,  as  far  as  ' 
his  circumftances  of  life  would  permit. 

With  this  humane  duty,  ami  willing  exercife 
of  affliction,  do  I  blot  out  the  various  images  of 
antic  drefles,  gilded  fcenes,  and  giddy  crowds, 
from  which  I  am  juft  returned,  and  which  were 
hardly  fufficient  to  divert  an  opprefled  fpirit 
from  its  private  cares;  but  they  ought  to  vanifh 
at  the  reflection,  upon  a  feries  of  greater  weight 
of  forrow,  that  constantly  loaded  the  example 
of  chearful  Patience,  whom  I  have  here  endea- 
voured to  celebrate. 

N°  1 6, 
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N°  1 6.     TUESDAY,  February  23,  1719-20. 


Contemnere  honores 

Fortis HOR.  2  Sat.  vii.  83. 

'  Who  can  Ambition's  vaineft  gifts  defpife, 

'  Firm  in  himfelf  who  on  himfelf  relies/    NEVILE. 

I  WAS  this  morning  ruminating  *  upon  the 
diftindlions  of  human  life,  and  thought  it 
of  great  confequence  to  rectify  and  fettle  my 
ideas  on  that  fubjeft.  The  moft  eligible  cha- 
racter in  the  world  is  that  of  a  Man  of  Honour; 
but  the  vulgar,  both  great  and  fmall,  are  charmed 
with  the  appearance,  inftead  of  the  thing  itfelf. 
It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  make  this  matter 
rightly  underftood.  Honour  is  conlcious  inte- 
grity ;  and  can  be  given  to  no  man,  or  taken 
from  him,  but  by  himfelf.  Thus  he,  that  is 
truly  a  Man  of  Honour,  wants  no  man's  opinion 
to  make  him  fuch  ;  for  he  may  be.fo,  though 
all  the  world  think  the  contrary  of  him,  and  he 
be  univerfally  reviled  inftead  of  being  respected. 
This  condition  is  a  very  deplorable  one,  out  in- 
finitely preferable  'to  the  higheft  approbation  or 
applaule  purchafed  by  the  lofs  of  integrity. 


*  See  Anti-theatre,  N°  IV. 


Such 
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Such  is  the  Man  of  Honour  in  himfelf ;  but  th 
perfon  ordinarily  fo  called,  is  he  who  is  efleemed 
to  be  fuch  by  other  men.  Him  therefore  we 
will  call  truly  honourable  who  knows  him- 
felf to  be,  and  others  believe  to  be,  a  Man  of 
Honour;  no  diitinctions,  titles,  or  appellations, 
can  give  this  illuftrious  character,  which  can 
flow  only  from  a  man's  own  life  and  actions. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Title  and 
Honour,  as  between  Heraldry  and  Morality,  as 
between  a  man's  perfon  and  his  cloaths. 

The  enfigns  given  to  orders  of  men  are  but 
types  of  what  ought  to  be  within  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  what  there  is  there,  are  to  the  advantage 
or  difadvantage  of  the  bearers.  Titles  exprefa 
only  what  a  man  ihould  be,  and  not  what  he 
is  ;  and,  if  one  might  fuppofe  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
worthlefs  Nobjeman,  his  honour  would  be  but 
a  public  demonftratk>n  that  his  Prince  was  mif- 
taken  in  him,  and  deceived  in  his  grant.  For 
the  Learned  fay,  that  Noble  is  but  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  word  Notable,  and  Nobilis  is  quajl 
Notabilis.  Thus  title  is  no  other  than  a  me* 
chanic  fame,  and  an  inftrument  of  bringing  ob- 
fcure  merit  into  obfervation ;  and  is  honourable, 
or  otherwife,  to  the  owner,  according  as  that 
merit  is  acknowledged  by  the  reft  of  the  world. 
For  this  reafon,  the  a£  of  ennobling  is  excel- 
lently well  called  Creation,  becaufe  it  is  making 
out  of  nothing  when  it  falls  on  indefert,  and  a 
fort  of  regeneration  when  it  is  conferred  ou 

merit. 
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merit.  To  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft"  of  the 
world,  when  they  can  fee  nothing  in  a  man  but 
what  ought  to  lie  hid,  is  fuch  an  addition  as 
armour  would  be  to  a  Coward.  If  this  be  a  juft 
way  of  thinking,  the  road  to  Honour  is  always 
but  begun  ;  and  he  who,  by  title  or  other  dig- 
nity, is  more  particularly  pointed  out  to  be  fuch, 
as  often  as  he  is  called  by  his  title,  is  only 
called  upon  to  manifeft  his  character.  If  his 
ordinary  behaviour  is  unworthy  of  it,  he  is  no 
more  to  be  honoured  than  a  prophane  perfon 
ought  to  be  held  facred  for  being  in  holy 
orders. 

The  common  fimile  between  money  coined 
and  a  man  ennobled  is  very  juft  ;  and  it  is  the 
matter  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  impreffion 
upon  it,  which  gives  it  its  true  value.  And  it 
is  no  manner  of  difparagement  to  the  Sovereign, 
that  you  weigh  his  money  before  you  allow  it 
to  be  current.  Let  all  men  therefore,  efpecially 
we  who  have  the  honour  of  Knighthood,  keep 
our  ftand  above  the  inferior  world,  by  a  fupe- 
riority  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions;  as 
well  knowing  that  our  title  does  not  make,  but 
admoniih  us  to  be,  Men  of  Honour.  Perfons 
who  are  truly  fuch  make  it  vifible,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  of  treating  men  below  them.  Gentle- 
nefs,  affability,  kind  looks,  and  fiacere  lan- 
guage, are  the  arts  by  which  they  loften  infe- 
riority, and  gain  from  the  lower  world  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  their  deferved  elevation. 

Men's 
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Men's  a&ions  are  only  indifputably  fincere,  as 
they  concern  their  inferiors  ;  and  Hufbands, 
Fathers,  and  Mafters,  are  the  characters  by 
which  we  inoft  certainly  know  the  real  men. 
When  Power  and  Fortune  meet  in  the  perfon 
of  a  Man  of  Honour,  how  glorious,  how  happy, 
how  amiable  is  that  perfon  !  He  is  the  defence 
of  Merit,  the  refuge  of  Affliction,  and  orna- 
ment of  Profperity. 

Let  us  confider  this  affair  a  little  more  fa- 
miliarly ;  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  to  make 
notable  or  obfervable  is  the  only  thing  that 
the  Prince  does  in  relation  to  his  giving  Nobi- 
lity, merely  as  fuch,  and  as  it  is  feparated  from 
other  rights  which  are  ufually  given  to  Noble- 
men. When  a  man  is  made  a  Knight,  that  is, 
a  Knight  Bachelor,  he  is,  by  the  way,  called 
Bachelor,  becaufe  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  be 
fo  any  longer,  after  the  power  is  vefted  in  him 
of  making  a  Lady.  But  this  order  was  firft 
intended,  all  Antiquaries  agree,  for  perfons 
who  were  eminent  for  their  love  of  the  fair 
fex,  and  pofleffing  thofd*  accomplifhments 
which  protect  them  from  injuries,  and  win 
them  as  the  higheft  reward  of  worthy  actions. 
A  Knight  Bachelor  ought  to  be  valiant,  honed, 
faithful,  difcreet,  and  well-dreft,  But  1  was 
going  to  rriention  the  way  of  inaugurating  this 
well-qualified  perfon.  The  Gentleman  who  is 
to  receive  honour  kneels  down,  to  ihew  that 
humility  is  the  higheft  delert,  and  the  firft  ftep 
to  true  glory.  The  Sovereign  {lands  among 
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his  Nobles,  Officers,  and  Courtiers ;  and  then, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  brave  man  in  that 
lowly  pofture,  an  Officer  of  the  Bed-chamber, 
or  Captain  of  the  Guard  in  waiting — ibme 
Authors  will  affirm  that  it  muft  be  the  Sword 
of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber,  but  to  be 
delivered  to  the  King  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Guards — with  this  fword  his  Majefty  ftrikes 
the  man  whom  he  honours  on  the  left  fhoulder, 
and  bids  him  rife  up,  calling  him  by  his  name, 
with  the  prepofition  of  SIR.  From  that  hour 
he  is  known  to  be  known  to  the  King  as  n 
rnan  deferving  his  notice  and  favour,  of  which 
all  the  reft  tff  the  world  are  to  take  due  ob- 
iervafion  ;  but  efpecially  the  perfon  who  pre- 
fented  him  on  the  occaiion  ;  and  it  is  efteemed 
a  lofs  of  honour,  and  breach  of  faith,  in  any 
man  who  ftiould  prefent  a  man  to  be  a  Knight, 
and  afterwards  ufe  him  fcurvily ;  for  that 
would  be  a  tacit  implication  that  he  impofed 
upon  his  Prince,  when  he  prefented  this  un- 
worthy Wight)  for  that  is  the  term  due  to  all 
falfe  merit,  when  it  is  difcovered. 

The  next  order  of  Knighthood  is  that  called 
Baronet,  who  were  originally  made  upon  ac- 
count of  money  lent,  and  are  Sirs  by  patent 
and  defcent,  upon  valuable  consideration,  and 
are  acquitted  formally  of  the  fum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  the  Knights  upon  the  foot  or 
Chivalry  are  the  Knights  Bachelors,  and  thofe 
of  the  moft  Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Thefe- 
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Thefe  are  the  loweft  and  higheft  of  Nobles. 
You  have  heard  how  eatlly  the  loweft  is  dif- 
patched  ;  hut  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  take 
a  great  deal  more  time  in  the  making  them 
notable.  A  man  may  read  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial with  great  delight  and  fatisfaction  of  mind 
in  ASHMOLE.  You  will  there  find,  that  the 
future  Knight  is  brought  into  a  Church,  be- 
fore a  very  large  congregation,  in  his  dippers, 
night-cap,  doublet,  and  breeches ;  and  in  that 
pofture,  {landing  between  two  Heralds,  who 
have  as  much  too  many  cloaths  on  as  he 
has  too  little,  he  bows  five  bows  to  every  part 
of  the  compafs,  and  repeats  that  great  civility 
upon  every  piece  of  his  drefs  that  is  put  on 
before  the  company,  in  order  to  make  him  indif- 
putably  notable  for  ever  after.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  Inftallation  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  is 
quite  the  contrary  to  that  of  making  a  Nun, 
The  Lady  is  (tripped  of  all  her  finery  in  public, 
becaufe  (he  is  leaving  the  world.  The  Knight 
is  put  into  his  bravery  in  public,  becauie  he  is 
to  come  into  it  with  new  glory. 

What  I  pretend  to  aver  and  fignify  in  all 
this  is,  that  there  is  no  true  honour  but  in 
a  man's  felf;  and  that  it  fignifies  nothing  what 
a  man  is  caHed,  but  "merely  as  it  reprefents 
what  a  man  is.  When  a  Plebeian  a6ls  an  im- 
proper thing  merely  becaufe  he  can  do  it  with 
impunity,  he  is  impudent ;  when  a  Nobleman 
tranfgreiles  due  bounds,  he  is  infolent.  The 
impudent  go  on  with  a  coulcicufnefs  that  they 
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are  wrong  ;  the  infolent  a£b  with  forgetfulnefs 
or  negligence  of  what  it  right  or  wrong.  But 
neither  of  them  can  be  ranked  amongft  honeft 
or  honourable  men,  however  rich  or  noble  they 
may  be;  for  the  Man  of  Honour  is  fo  in  him- 
felf,  without  regard  to  the  favours  or  injuries 
of  Fortune. 

*#*  To-morrow  will  be  pnblifhed,  "  A  Nation  a 
Family  ;"  being  the  Sequel  of  "  The  Crifis  of  Pro- 
perty." 


N0!/.     SATURDAY,  February  27,   1719-20. 


1HAVE  been  reading  over  Sir  RICHARD 
STEELE'S  "  Crifis  of  Property  *,"  and  his 
other  Pamphlet  called  "  A  Nation  a  Family ,* ;" 
being  the  fequel  of  the  fame  argument,  with  a 
calculation  of  the  advantage  which  his  defign 
will  give  the  South -Sea  Company  above  what 
'they  themfelves  afk,  and  at   the  fame  time  in- 
fure  the  credit  of  the  public  fecurities.  Accord- 
ing  to   his    fcheme,    all   who    have   purchafed 
.eftates  for  terms  of  years  will  have  liberty  and 
opportunity  to  improve   their  fortune,  which 

*  Both  thefe  Tra&s  will  be-  found  in  the  prefent  volume. 

they 
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they  hold  of  their  country,  by  altering  their 
tenures  under  it  to1  their  great  advantage.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  a  man  who  has  an  annuity  for 
thirty  years  to  come  may  give  or  fell  three 
perfons  a  better  income  for  life  than  he  himfelf 
now,has,  and  by  furvivorfhip  ten  times  as  much. 
There  is  nothing  in  this   fantaftical  or  imagi- 
nary, but  plain  and  demonftrative,  as  will  ap- 
pear  to  the  moft  ordinary  capacity  in   the  pe- 
rufal  of  his  Difcouries.     The  greateft  prejudice 
againft  the  defign,  of  which  I  am  apprehenfive, 
is,  that  there  is  no  cunning  in  it;  for  I  have 
lived  to  fee  men  of  ordinary  talents  (and  that 
not  out  of  modefry)  defpife  a  thing  becaufe  they 
immediately  underttood  it.     I  own  I  have  often 
affected  obfcurity  in  my  Writings,  to  give  this 
level  of  capacity  fome  fmart  triumph  over  me, 
ill  exerciling  their  little  pretty  parts,  and  un- 
ravelling a  thing  which  was  almofl  a  difficulty. 
But  men   who  contemn  cunning,  and   do  not 
want  the  help  of  gravity,  will  talk  plainly,  as 
I  (hall,  in  analogy  to  the  Knight's  Difcouries; 
for  I  cannot  but  approve  fo  honourable  a  de- 
iign  as  that  of  making  this  miferable  divided 
Nation  one  happy  and  peaceable  Family.    Thus 
then  let  me  reaion   on  the  prefent  great   affair. 
"  Credit  is  a  belief  that  money  is  as   fafe   and 
"  more  commodious  in  the  boffeffion  of  another, 
"  than  in  a  man's  own  hands." 

This  belief  cannot  laft  longer  than  the  cre- 
ditor thinks  his  debtor  willing  and  able  to  pay 
him,  and  not  too  powerful  to  be  forced  if  he  is 
K  3  not 
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not  'willing.  This  latter  confideration  (hould 
make  all  the  Members  in  the  Legillature  very 
cautious,  left  the  Parliament,  by  meddling  with 
what  they  have,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
covenanted  not  to  meddle  with,  that  is  to  lay, 
what  they  have  abfolutely  fold,  mould  lefs  eaiily 
be  trufted  for  the  future. 

By  feveral  ftcps  and  gradations  mankind  came 
into  flie  ufe  of  money  ;  and  gold  and  hlver,  for 
their  intrinfic  worth  and  value,  became  the 
token  of  wealth,  and  purchafe  of  every  other 
commodity, 

The  excellence  of  gold  above  all  other  parts 
of  matter  is  principally  that  it  carries  weight 
in  a  narrow  compais,  is  diflolved  but  by  one 
particular  inftrumenr,  and,  after  the  feparation 
of  its  parts,  is  to  be  brought  again  together  in 
its  true  and  real  value,  and  grows  better  from 
the  torture  and  examination.  Silver  has  the 
fame  qualities  in  a  lefs  kind,  and  is  different 
from  all  other  psrts  of  matter,  except  gold,  in 
that  it  can  nut  be  diflblved,  ib  as  to  be  for  ever 
infeparable,  but  comes  together  again  by  a  pro- 
per inftrument  of  attraction,  and  the  like. 

Jewels  have  brightnefs,  weight,  and  vari- 
ations of  colour,  different  from  every  thing 
clfe,  which  give  them  a  value  above  any  thing 
below  their  quality  ;  and  confequently  have  an 
intrinfic  price,  though  variable,  according  to 
the  owner's  Want  or  plenty. 

CREDIT  cannot  fubfiil  without  a  (lore,  or  an 
imagined  flore,  of  fuch  goods  as  thefe;  and 

when 
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when  Creditors  have  juft  or  prudential  grounds 
to  fufpeft  the  Debtor  to  be  unable  to  produce 
fuch  value,  the  confidence  in  him  is  at  an  end, 
and  they  will  demand  their  own  in  what  has  a 
value  in  itfelf,  independent  of  place  or  perfon. 

According  to  the  SOUTH  SEA  Propofal,  that 
Company  viiibly  increafes  Paper  credit  beyond 
its  prefent  bounds.  According  to  Sir  RICHARD, 
the  Paper  credit  is  diminished  by  the  whole 
fum  the  SOUTH  SEA  offers  to  give,  and  their 
bafis  widened  to  an  immenfe  degree  without 
their  expence,  and  with  fafety  to  the  general 
good,  and  Parliamentary  engagement. 

Should  Foreigners  on  a  fudden  draw  off  their 
fhares  in  our  Funds,  and  another  moneyed  body 
among  oui  felves  be  provoked  to  call  upon  them 
alfo,  we  fliould  be  foon  driven  to  an  exami- 
nation of  our  Credit;  and,  when  that  comes, 
the  public  debts  muft  be  paid  in  cam  ;  and  we 
need  not  fay  how  able  we  (hall  be  to  anfwer  the 
demand. 

The  SOUTH  SEA  Propofal  offers  the  lowering 
of  intereft  to  three  per  cent,  at  a  dijftant  time  ; 
but  I  prefume  to  fay,  nothing  can  lower  the 
intereft  of  money,  any  more  than  the  price  of 
corn,  but  the  great  {tore  thereof;  and  the 
feeming  plenty  we  are  under  by  the  command 
of  cam  is  only  among  a  part  of  the  world 
who  deal  in  money  and  keep  it  by  them,  by  a 
ikilful  ufe  of  their  own  coinage  in  paper.  But 
that  coinage  will  not  pafs  longer  than  the  Na- 
tion is  a.t  cafe  and  plenty?  and  we  are  always 
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to  be  ready  for  ill  accidents.  Befides,  the  low- 
ering of  intereft,  in  truth  and  juftice,  is  only 
making  the  Creditor  abate,  not  enabling  the 
•Debtor  to  pay. 

But  we  will  fpeak  of  this  more  explicitly.- 
The  grenteft  fupport  and  ftrength  of  a  Govern- 
ment confifts  tn  its  command  of  wealth,  or, 
which  ierves  the  lame  end,  its  having  fo  much 

O 

Credit  with  thofe  who  live  under  its  protection, 
as  to  be  entrufted,   upon  any  occafion,  with  all 
in    their  pofleffion.     Upon   this    cbiiceflion    it 
evidently  follows,  that  any  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  National  Credit  is  the  greateft  wound  a  Go- 
vernment can  receive ;  and  that  there  will   be 
probable  ground,  at  leaft,  for  fuch  a  fufpicion, 
upon  the  Parliament's  acceptance  of  the  SOUTH 
SEA    prefent  Propofal,  plainly  appears    by  the 
argument  in    behalf  of  Annuitants  in   "  The 
"  Crifis  of  Property."     The  reafoning  of  that 
piece  concerns  the  honour  of  the  Legiflature,, 
and  confequently,the  welfare  and  fafety  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  fecurity  of  property 
in  the  {ubjedl:.     Hut,  for  the  prefent,  let  this 
argument  be  waved  (though  1  hope  in  England 
it    will    never    be    difregarded) ;    and    let     the 
merits  of  the  Scheme  itlelf  be  conlidered  in  a 
view  abftra&ed  from  its  tendency  to  injuftice 
towards  private  perfons.     It  will  appear  from 
this  Difcourfe,  that  the  SOUTH  SEA  Propofal  is 
not   only  a  difhonour  to  the  Legiflature,  an 
infecurity  and  injury  to  its  Creditors,  but  a  dif- 
'  advantage  likewife  (in  diftrefs  on  Trade)  to  the 

Nation 
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Nation  in    general.     This   may  be  effectually 
explained  in   a   few  words,    by   fhewing  that 
what  they  propoie  as  the  chief  advantage  of 
their   Scheme  is  really  in  itielf  a  public  detri- 
ment.    It  is  propofed   by  the  SOUTH  SEA,  as 
the  chief   advantage  of    their  bargain    to  the 
Publick,  that  by  the  year  1 724  public  intereft 
will   decline   to  three  per  cent.      Now   if  this 
abatement  of  intereft  is  proved  to  be  no  benefit, 
but  a  prejudice  to  the  Nation,  it  muft  be  allowed 
they  are  difarmed  of  the  chief  fupport  of  their 
fcheme.      And    many   reafons  may  prove  the 
lowering  of  intereft  to  be  of  public  disadvantage. 
One   chief  realon   is,  that  when   the  value  of 
money  is  cheap,  the   traders  in  it  will   engrofs 
it  into  their  own  hands,  and  prevent  its  circu- 
lation ;    and,   by   that    means,    caufing  public 
fcarcity  of  it,  ftop  the  ccurfe  of  trade,  on  the 
profperity  of  which,  no  one   will   deny,    our 
wealth    and    plenty   depend.     The    motion   of 
trade  ever  terminates   with  that  of  money,  fo 
that  it  muft  be  a  very  great  prejudice  to  the 
Nation  to  have  its  trade  crampt  and  contracted 
by  want  of  it :  and  that  a  fcarcity  of  money  is 
naturally  attended  with  this  evil,  is  very  plain 
and, evident,  from  this  fhoit  reflection  upon  it. 
In  a  view  of  trade  it  is  neceflary  to  confider 
two  forts  of  perlbns ;  the   perfon,  for  example 
the  Clothier,  that  work's  our  manufacture,  and 
the  Merchant  that  con  fumes  it.     If  the  former 
wants  money,  he  cannot  employ  hands  to  work 
off  the  manufacture,  but  his  trade  is  loft  ;  if 

the 
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the  latter  wants  it,  the  commodity  of  the  coun- 
try is  abated  in  its  value,  for  he  cannot  afford 
an  advantageous  price  for  it.  In  either  of  which 
cafes,  public  trade  decays,  the  Nation  declines 
in  wealth  and  ftrength,  and  finks  into  poverty 
and  weaknefs.  .Now  the  SOUTH  SEA  Propofal 
of  lowering  the  intereft  of  money  will  be  evi<- 
dently  attended  with  the  fcarcity  of  it,  which 
will  be  the  deftrucYion  of  trade,  and  ruin  of  the 
Nation,  for  the  enriching  of  a  few  ;  for,  as  I 
faid,  when  the  value  of  money  is  cheap,  Bankers 
will,  by  the  afliifomce  of  pr.per  credit,  draw  it 
into  their  own  hands,  and  by  draining  the 
country  of  it  render  it  fcarce.  Their  power 
for  this  purpofe  is  clear,  from  an  inltatice  Mr, 
L.OCKE,  according  to  whofe  fentiments  I  now 
•fpeak,  mentions,  of  "  one  Banker's  having  cre- 
*'  dit,  by  notes  under  a  fervant's  hand,  for  eleven 
*'  hundred  thoufand  pounds  at  once."  Now, 
when  intereft  is  low,  money  will  by  the  lams 
means,  and  for  the  fame  reafons,  be  contracted 
within  a  narrow  compafs ;  and  thofe  who  (hall 
thus  monopolize  it  will  foon  be  able  to  raife  its 
value  upon  account  of  its  fcarcity  :  for  its  ne- 
ceiiity  to  the  very  exiftence  of  trade  is  an  ar- 
gument that  every  body  mu(t  have  it  at  any 
rate  he  can. 

Tims,  the  lowering  of  interefr,  befides  the 
lofs  it  may  be  to  thofe  who  have  all  their  fuh- 
flance  in  money,  befides  the  encroachment  on 
the  fair  advantage  of  men  engaged  in  Parlia- 
rnentary  bargaius,  befides  the  provocation  it 
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will  be  to  Foreigners  to  call  away  their  money 
(a  fubjecl  now  only  touched  upon,  but  may  be 
siter  further  coniidered),  will  be  of  public 
mifchief,  by  dif-reffing  trade,  and  ruining  the 
Nation.  I  his  laft  coniideration  may  convince 
us,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  that  nothing 
may  ftop  the  free  courfe  of  money,  which 
alone  can  turn  the  wheel  of  trade,  and  conduce 
to  the. plenty  and  profperity  of  the  Englifh 
Nation. 

.#£*  This  Day  is  published,  *'  A  Nation  a  Family;" 
being  the  Sequel  of  "  The  Crifis  of  Property  ;  or  a  Plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  South  Sea  Propofal."  By  Sir 
RICHARD  STEELE,  Knt.  Member  of  Parliament.  Tp  be 
had  at  the  fame  Places  with  this  Paper,  Price  6d. 
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Longls  rationibus  affem 

Difcunt  in  paries  centum  diducere.- 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  325, 

*  Our  Youth,  proficients  in  a  nobler  art, 

*  Divide  a  farthing  to  the  hundredth  part.' 

FRANCIS* 

A  MAN  muft  take  all  the  means  he  can  tq 
exert  himfelf,  and  bear  up  againft  op» 
predion,  under  which  a  friend  of  mine  lives 
with  as  much  philpfophy  as  any  man  could  in, 
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his  condition.     When  one  method  of  raifing  an 
income  is  taken  away,  a  man  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged in  aiming  at  another.     As  pleafures 
are  of  late  years  improved  to  a  mofl  exquifite 
foftnefs,  and  the  delight  of  found  has  prevailed 
over  the  pain  of  fenfe  ;  the  Poetical  Men  may 
ferve  Public  Affemblies  without  any  ex  pence  of 
their  quick  flock  of  underftanding.     I  (hall  give 
them  a  fmall  iuftance  of  what  is  very  happily 
calculated  for  the  fervice  of  the  prefent  refiners 
of  our  tafte  in  Muiic  and  Poetry.     The  follow- 
ing Song  is   written  by  a   perfon  who   has  of- 
fended  very   much   by  mixing  a  little  under- 
ftanding in  his  compoiures ;  but   has  exprefled 
his  penitence  and   reformation   by  a  contrary 
practice  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  Song, 
which  is  admirably  well  fet  to  mufick  by  a  fa- 
mous Italian  Mafter.     It  (hall  be  laid  before  the 
Council  of  Ten,   who  determine  certain'  deli- 
berations according  to  rules  and  methods  im- 
ported  by    Sir  POLITICK  WOU'DBE,  from  the 
Stat,e  of  Venice,  for    the  better  regulation  of 
trifles  in  this  Kingdom  :  for  all  great  men  know, 
that,  if  you  can  command  abiolutely  the  toys 
of  little  people,  you  will  by  a  parity  of  reafon 
come  into  the  poflefiion  and  direction   of  the 
goods  and  chattels   of  the   reft  of  the  world. 
But  this  is  the  Song : 

So  notwithftanding  heretofore 

Strait  forward  by  and  by 
Now  everlaftingly  therefore 

Too  low  and  eke  too  high. 

II;  Then 
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II. 

Then  for  almoft  and  alfo  why 

Not  thus  when  lefs  fo  near 
Oh  !  for  hereafter  quite  fo  nigh 

But  greatly  ever  here. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  this  piece  will 
meet  with  applauie  ;  for  it  gives  no  manner  of 
difturbahce  to  the  head,  but  meerly  ferves  to 
be  added  to  founds  proper  for  the  fyllables. 
When  a  thing  is  well  written,  every  man  fancies 
he  could  have  done  the  fame ;  and  this  cha- 
racter, which  the  great  Critick  gives  to  fine 
writing,  will  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  due  to 
this  Sonnet.  The  particular  words  were  in- 
deed tranflated  for  the  Mailer,  and  he  gave 
them  dying  notes  accordingly  ;  for  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  Lovers  are  to  be  conflant  and 
unhappy,  as  they  are  equally  fo  in  all  nations, 
the  force,  the  pathos,  is  moil  admirably  laid 
upon  the  word  everlaftingly,  with  a  due  impa- 
tience in  the  notes  on  by  and  by. 

The  Learned  Body  which  is  appointed  to 
judge  of  thefe  things  do  take  all  imaginable 
care  and  precaution  in  the  alteration  of  our 
language,  which  they  have  found  abfolutely 
necerTary  :  "  for,"  laid  a  famous  Virtuofo  at  the 
Board,  "  there  may  perhaps  be  no  great  matter 
44  in  the  tranflation  of  noufenfe  from  one  lan- 
"  guage  to  another  ;  yet  the  found  may  be 
"  ailb  loft,  and  we  may  fuffer  under  no  found, 
"  as  well  as  no  fenfe."  As  little  iutereft  as  I 

maj 
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fnay  be  thought  to  have  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  to  obtain  fo  much  favour  as  to  have 
this  Song  referred  by  the  Company  to  the 
Committee  for  Particles.  They  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  fpy  upon  all  they  do  from  the 
denfible  part  of  the  world;  the  man  I  mean, 
who  is  arrived  at  the  port  of  a  Director,  for 
no  other  end  but  to  divert  himfelf  with  the 
force  of  inftincl;,  and  the  animal  cunning  of 

o 

fome  creatures,  in  undermining,  difappointing, 
an4  iuppreffing  the  faculties  or  man. 

The  abovementioned  Committee  for  Particles 
fit  de  die  in  diem,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
every  day  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  many  of 
thole  Particles  which  are  now  in  Xife  will  be 
abolimed,  elpecially  the  particles  that  introduce 
and  carry  on  a  tenle,  as  For\  and  the  particles, 
which  gain  lay,  or  except  againft  what  went 
afore,  as  But.  And,  indeed,  1  muft  agree  with 
the  gentleman  who  concluded,  that  when  you 
do  not  (land  upon  fenfe,  it  is  ridiculous  to  keep 
fyllables  that  either  advance  or  interrupt  it. 
However,  I  am  of  opinion  the  Committee  (I 
fpeak  only  from  what  is  faid  without  doors) 
will  retain  both  PV  and  But,  not  as  particles 
in  their  fpeech,  but  expletives  in  their  Poetry. 

A,  Gentleman,  who  was  once  a  younger  bro- 
ther, and  has  fuffered  for  want  of  memory  of 
many  precepts  in  LILLIE'S  Grammar,  propofed, 
that  Rmmvero  might  be  ufed,  either  in  Englifh 
or  Italian,  to  figmi'y  But  i  this  he  defired  by 
petition,  in  favour  of  that  vowelly  long- word  ; 

but 
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but  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Adverbs 
to  examine  into  the  merits  of  that  fmall  mean- 
ing quadrifyllable,  and  give  their  opinion  there- 
upon. 

The  Author  of  this  performance  was  en- 
couraged to  prefent  to  the  Board  a  Song  with 
Something  like  fenle  in  it ;  but  that  was  thought' 
dangerous,  and  rejected,  as  what  might  intro- 
duce an  inundation  of  more  fenle  and  imperti- 
nence. He  alledged,  "  there  was  but  very  little 
in  it ;"  but  it  was  replied,  "  Nobody  could 
anfwer  where  it  would  end."  As  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  juftice,  I  muft  complain  of  fome  par- 
tiality in  rejecting  the  performance  for  the  wit 
of  it ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  when  the  Man  is  out  of 
fafhioti,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  neighbour's  fare, 
either  as  a  Wit  or  a  Fool.  The  Song  is  the 
moft  out  of  the  way  that  can  be  to  pleafethem ; 
for,  inftead  of  a  Man  dying  for  love,  which  is 
the  common  caie,  the  Author  has  been  fo  im- 
pertinent as  to  make  a  Woman  iu  love,  and 
thus  to  bewail  herfelf. 

THE    LOVE-SIOK    MAID, 
A  SONG.     Set  by  Mr.  GALLIARD. 

I. 

FROM  place  to  place,  forlorn  I  go, 
With  downcaft  eyes,  a  filent  fhade  ; 
Forbidden  to  declare  my  woe ; 
To  fpeak,  till  fpoken  to,  afraid. 

II.  Me 
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Me  to  the  Youth,  who  caus'd  my  grief, 
My  too  conferring  looks  betray  ; 
He  loves,  but  gives  me  no  relief; 
Why  fpeaks  not  he  who  may  ? 

If  thefe  high  defigns  were  carried  on,  non- 
fenfical  as  they  are,  without  profpect  of  gain, 
there  would  be  ftill  fomething  liberal  in  them  ; 
but  they  have  received  a  tincture  of  all  the 
ienfe  that  feems  to  remain  nmongft  us,  the 
fenfe  of  profit.  But  there  is  a  flock  laid-in 
to  impofe  upon  the  ftupidity  of  their  admirers  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  nightly 
fucceffion  of  bubbles  in  numbers  large  enough, 
who  will  part  with  their  cam,  as  well  as  their 
under/landing,  to  fupport  a  mechanic  and  mean 
profit  raifed  by  gentlemen  of  honour  and  qua- 
lity upon  ingenious  arts.  Arbitrary  dealings 
with  performers  of  both  fexes  to  bring  them 
to  their  prices,  and  helping  their  no-ienfe  or 
nonfenfe  of  reafon  with  their  no-fenfe  or  non- 
fenfe  of  confcience,  are  the  methods  by  which 
this  lamentable  C9mmunity  of  Virtuoibs  feem 
to  aim  at  an  eftablimment. 

If  there  is  in  nature  a  fubjecl  immediately 

proper  to  come   under   the   title  of  my  Paper, 

a  recital  of  the  acts  and  deeds,  laws  and  policies, 

of  thefe  ble  triflers,  is  undoubtedly  my 

province  f0rmi^a 

I   (hall    form    my    ftyle  and    method    upon 
SPRAT'S  "  Iliftory  of  the  Royal  Society,"  and 

not 
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not  fail  to  give  an  account  with  how  much 
greater  fuccefs  my  heroes  deftroy,  than  his  pro- 
moted arts  and  fciences. 

*#*  An  eminent  Turkey  Merchant,  and  an  ingenious 
Foreigner,  do  hereby  give  notice,  That-  if  any  perfon 
will  difcover  the  Libeler,  or  Libelers,  who  has  and  have 
falfely  and  malicioufly  infinuated  in  their  Writings,  that 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  is  ugly,  fo  as  they  may  be  pro- 
fecuted  by  Law,  lhall  have  all  fitting  encouragements  ;  the 
faid  Gentlemen  having  loll  confiderable  matches,  by  reafon 
of  the  fimilitude  of  their  perfons  to  the  faid  INJURED 
KNIGHT. 

Yefterday  South  Sea  was  174.  Opera  Company  83  and 
a  half.  No  Transfer. 

t-t-t  In  a  few  Days  will  be  publifhed,  "  Loyalty  to  His 
Majefty  King  GEORGE.  Recommended  in  Eight  Ser- 
mons, preached  at  St.  Mary  le  Savoy.  By  Richard  Synge, 
Chaplain  at  Somerfet-houfe.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle." 


N°i9.  SATURDAY,  March  5,   1719-20. 


-  dnimum  rege,  qui,  niji  paret, 

—  Imperat  -  HOR.  i  Ep.  ii.  62. 

s  O  check  this  fury,  in  fail  fetters  bind, 

*  If  not  the  flave,  the  tyrant  of  the  mind  !' 

NEVILE. 


OVERN  your  temper,  for  if  you  do 
not,  your  temper  will  govern  you," 
may  pafs  for  a  t  ran  flat  ion  of  the  Latin  words  at 
the  head  of  this  Paper.  But  it  is  with  much 

L  anguifh 
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anguifh  of  mind  that  I  obferve,  and  have  many 
years  lamented,  that  people  take  the  quite  con- 
trary to  what  is  the  right,  in  cafes  of  difpleafure, 
for  the  rule  of  their  behaviour.  A  Friend  of 
mine,  who  was  lately  preparing  a  Comedy 
according  to  the  juft  Laws  of  the  Stage,  had 
formed  a  character  of  a  Gentleman  very  patient 
of  injuries  where  he  did  not  think  himfelf  au- 
thorized to  refent  them,  but  equally  impatient 
upon  occafions  wherein  it  is  his  duty  to  exert 
anger  and  refentment  *.  The  third  Adi  of  this 
Comedy,  which,  had  not  Ibme  accidents  pre- 
vented, would  have  been  performed  before  this 
time,  has  afcenein  it,  wherein  the  firft  character 
bears  unprovoked  wrongs,  denies  a  duel,  and 
flili  appears  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 
This  example  would  have  been  of  great  fervice; 
for,  iince  we  fee  young  men  are  hardly  able  to 
forbear  imitation  of  fopperies  on  the  Stage, 
from  a  deiire.  of  praife,  how  warmly  would 
they  purfue  true  gallantries,  when  accompanied 
with  the  beauties  with  which  a  Poet  reprefents 
them,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  make  them 
amiable  !  But  this  incident  of  the  Play  is  be- 
tween two  men  cool  and  fober,  and,  when  not 
under  any  emotion  of  fpirit,  of  exact  characters. 
But  I  have  my  reafons  at  this  time  why  I  will 
ipeak  of  the  paflion  of  anger,  or  the  want  of 
temper,  in  cafe  of  being  under  excefs  of  wine, 

*  This  appears  evidently  to  refer  to  "  The  Confcious 
Lovers,"  by  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  a&ed  at  Drury-lane 
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in  one  or  both  the  parties,  and  the  difgrace  of 
receiving  a  blow,  or  under  the  greater  impu- 
tation of  having  given  one  to  another. 

It  will  not  look  like  a  paradox  to  place  the 
latter  offender  in  the  more  diihonourable  cir- 
cumftances,  when  we  confrder  that  obedience 
to  reafon  is  an  harder  talk  than  following  paf- 
iion;  and  the  magnanimity,  the  true  ipirit, 
the  quiet  courage,  is  that  which  waits  till  it  is 
proper  to  exert  itfelf,  and  never  hafttns  to 
extremities.  When  a  man  in  drink  offends 
one  who  is  fober,  he  cannot  poffibly  do  any 
thing  that  ought  to  provoke  the  fober  man  to 
ftrike  him.  He  has  not  his  fenfes  his  own,  to 
be  thought  guilty  of  an  offence ;  he  has  not 
his  ftrength  or  limbs  his  own,  to  defend  hirn- 
felf  againft  an  aflault.  Should  a  blind  man 
vilify  a  Gentleman  in  the  moft  opprobrious 
terms,  and  that  in  public  company,  the  Gen- 
tleman would  not  Hand  excufed  for  ftriking 
him,  though  he  (hould  draw  his  fword,  and 
ftand  ready  to  give  him  what  is  called  Jaiif- 
faffiion. 

The  injury  of  ftriking  a  blow  reverts  upon 
the  ftriker  ;  and  he  is  not  of  quality,  from  that 
moment,  to  demand  or  receive  iatisfadtion  ; 
becaufe  going  beyond  due  bounds  dishonours  a 
man  more  than  not  going  fir  enough  :  the  defeft 
c:m  be  fupplied,  the  excels  cannot  be  recalled  ; 
and  a  man  is  in  the  lowd-'t  condition  of  life  that 
has  nothing  but  penitence  to  reftore  him  to  the 
conversion  of  Gentlemen,  But  when  too 

L  a  quick 
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quick  refentment  has  tranfported  a  man  to  fall 
into  fuch  a  ftate,  the  beft  and  mod  graceful 
thing  he  can  then  do,  is  to  recover  himfelf 
among  men  by  the  moft  frank,  open  humili- 
ation, and  forrow  for  the  offence  committed. 
This,  if  done  in  an  honeft  and  ingenuous  man- 
ner, ought  to  plead  for  his  reception  into  com- 
pany. Till  tjiis  is  done,  he  will  find  reafon- 
able  men  will  avoid  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
injuring  a  man  in  a  greater  degree  than  ftabbing 
him  before  his  fword  is  drawn.  If  a  man 
ftrikes  another  a  blow,  which  is  chaftizing  him 
like  his  Have,  can  he  think  he  ought  to  ule  him 
like  one  who  fcorns  to  offend  more  than  he  is 
offended  ?  He  who  gives  me  a  blow  bids  me 
live  with  fhame ;  he  who  gives  me  a  ftab  bids 
me  die,  but  without  dimonour.  When  I  faid, 
"  bids  me  live  with  fhame,"  I  mean,  he  defigns 
I  (hould  live  with  fhame ;  but  nothing  is 
ihameful  to  which  the  beft  and  moft  honourable 
men  are  liable  :  and  Men  of  Honour  are  to  infift, 
that  all  pofilble  reparation  be  made  by  the  giver 
of  a  blow,  before  he  is  efteemed  one  who  de- 
ferves  any  thing  but  the  fame  treatment  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  French  Story  informs  us  of  a  Dauphin 
of  France,  who,  in  the  field,  left  the  tent  of 
the  King  his  Father,  upon  orders  to  the  army 
to  march.  Immediately  after,  thefe  orders  were 
countermanded ;  and  that  wing  which  the 
Dauphin  commanded  received  the  intelligence, 
by  an  Aid- de-camp,  before  the  Prince  arrived 

at 
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at  his  appointed  poft.  When  he  came  there, 
he  found  fome  fquadrons  mounted,  with  a  Bri- 
gadier at  their  head.  He  pronounced  the  word 
March;  the  Officer  fainted  him  with  his  fword, 
and  fignified  to  him  the  orders  to  the  contrary. 
The  Dauphin,  believing  he  knew  the  laft  direc- 
tions, commanded  him  again  to  march  ;  he  did 
not  move  :  upon  which  his  Prince*  ftruck  him 
with  a  cane.  The  Officer .  difmounted  imme- 
diately, and  profeffed  fo  many  Men  of  Honour 
fhould  not  follow  a  man  whom  they  had  feen 
ftruck,  though  by  his  Prince.  The  effect  of 
this  was,  that  the  King  called  the  whole  Army 
to  arms ;  and  commanding  the  Brigadier  to 
mount  his  horfe,  ordered  his  fon  to  dil mount, 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  ftirrup  of  the  offended 
foldier,  to  remain  in  that  pofture  till  all  the 
men  of  that  brigade,  before  which  he  had 
done  him  the  injury,  filed  off  by  him,  and 
were  witneflbs  of  the  reparation.  The  Dauphin 
defired  the  whole  Army  might  fee  him  in  the 
fame  pofture,  to  teftify  the  forrow  he  had  for 
his  raihnefs. 

The  greater  a  man's  forrow  appears  for  an 
offence  committed,  the  greater  manifeflation 
he  gives  of  true  ipirit,  courage,  and  refolution; 
for,  as  courage  is  the  conqueil  of  natural  fear, 
through  a  ienfe  of  honour,  the  exertion  of  rage 
and  refentment,  without  fear  of  offending  a- 
gainft  that  honour,  is  as  (hameful,  as  to  be 
unable  to  furmount  fear  in  your  own  vindi- 
cation. Young  men  are  not  to  believe  that 

L  3  merely 
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merely  to  dare  is  to  be  valiant  ;  no,  it  confifts 
in  daring  nothing  but  what  becomes  them. 
What  then  mult  we  lay,  when  a  violent  thing 
is  done  without  any  danger  at  all  r  when  the 
pfrion  injured  is  unable  to  relent  or  defend 
himielf?  when  tender  youth,  a  general  kind 
behaviour,  equal  or  iuperior  quality,  add  ro  the 
outrage  of  being  iniulted  at  a  disadvantage  > 
Circumstances  or -this  kind  plead  hardly  and 
feverely  apunft  the  man  whofe  paiiion  carries 
him  fo  far  as  to  give  a  blow ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  the  caulc  of  every  man  to  con- 
iider  it  as  given  to  himielf,  his  friend,  or  his 
brother;  for  if  rage  is  not  with-held  till  pro- 
per occalion  for  giving,  it  way,  fuch  an  incon- 
tinence of  Ipirit  muit  difband  all  human  io- 
ciety  ;  and  as  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
liable  to  its  ill  erlecls,  converfation  muit  be 
always  carried  on  under  the  terror  of  it,  mould 
there  be  any  allowance  made  to  fuch  irreparable 
injury. 

But  as  I  began  this  Difcourfe  by  mentioning 
the  cafe  of  being  in  drink,  I  mall  conclude  it 
by  obferving  what  has  often  been  laid,  that 
44  he  who  laughs  at  a  man  drunk,  abufes  the 
"  abfent ;"  and  adJing,  that  "  he  who  ftrikes 
"  a  man  drunk,  flrikes  a  man  abfent." 

Mr.  HoBBfc.3  calls  anger  fudden  courage  ;  if  it 
be  fo,  it  is  no  more  than  fudden  courage  ;  and 
no  more  commendable,  without  regard  to  cir- 
cumftances,  than  quick  wit ;  for  all  actions  of 
men  are  to  be  efteemed  as  they  are  agreeable  to 
I  propriety 
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propriety  and  reafon.  A  great  heart  is  as  much 
afraid  of  giving  as  receiving  an  offence.  Fear 
and  rage  are  pailions  we  have  in  common  with 
brutes  •>  but  when  to  be  afraid,  and  when  to  be 
angry,  is  given  only  to  men,  and  diftinguifhes 
the  beft  from  the  worft,  the  moft  noble  from 
the  moft  bafe  of  the  fpecies. 


N°  20.     TUESDAY,  March  8,  1719-20. 


Quantum  quifque  fua  nummorum  fervat  in 

"Tantum  habet  &  fidii — —  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  143. 

' The  Judges  rate 

*  Our  credit  in  the  Court  by  our  eftate.' 

DRYDEN. 

MY  Paper  concerning  the  Public  Credit  in 
defence  of  the  Pamphlet  called  4t  The 
Crifts  of  Property,"  and  the  Difcourfe  intituled 
"  A  Nation  a  Family,"  maintained,  that  it  was 
neceflary,  for  the  lupport  of  the  fecurities  under 
the  Government,  that  we  mould  be  cautious  of 
enlarging  Pa  per- riches.  I  hold  it,  in  my  own 
private  opinion,  the  beft  method  to  let  the  An- 
nuities run  out  untouched,  uniolicitcd ;  and 
that  any  thing  concerning  them  ihould  come 
from  themfelves.  But,  imce  the  ftream  runs 
violently  another  way,  all  that  can  be  done  is, 
to  provide  that  they  may  be  fecured,  as  far  as 

L  4  the 
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the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  againft  vio- 
lence or  fubtilty.  I  am  therefore  to  demand, 
as  Counfel  for  the  Annuitants,  for  fuch  I  am 
refolved  to  be,  fome  certain  preliminaries  before 
they  go  into  the  SOUTH  SEA  deiign. 

According  to  my  inflrudlions,  they  have  a 
melancholy  profpeft  before  them  ;  for,  fhould 
they  exchange  their  Annuities  for  SOUTH  SEA 
Stock  at  the  prefent  exorbitant  price,  it  may 
fall  upon  their  hands  before  it  may  be  allowed 
them  to  transfer  it,  and  fo  thefe  new  Owners 
in  the  SOUTH  SEA  may  be  undone;  while  the 
Directors  in  the  mean  time  might  part  with  all 
their  (lock,  except  enough  to  qualify  them  to 
be  what  they  are,  and  gain  to  themftlves  many 
thoufand  pounds  a  man. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed,  they  have  not  ever 
yet  made  a  dividend  without  borrowing  of  the 
Bank  ;  but  that  may  be  feen  by  infpection  of 
the  books  of  each  Company. 

My  infrructions  fay  further,  that  very  fkilful 
methods  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  ftock  to 
its  prefent  high  price.  The  Company  have 
bought  it  up  thcmlelves,  and  have  borrowed  of 
the  SWORD  BLADE  Company,  to  enable  them 
to  do  fo  to  a  ftill  greater  value. 

They  have  not  (whether  they  could  or  not) 
made  their  laft  dividend  in  cam,  but  paid  it  in 
frerti  bonds;  which,  added  to  their  old  obli- 
gations, make  an  immenfe  fum. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  what  they  weekly  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  from  the  Exchequer  is  alfo  employed  in 
purchafing  their  own  flock. 

It  is  threatened,  as  I  am  informed,  that  by 
thefe  arts  the  Stock  is  to  rife  to  three  hun- 
dred *  per  cent,  though,  at  the  lame  time,  it  is 
confidently  aflerted  by  others,  that  the  Stock 
is  notintrinfically  worth  a  real  hundred  pounds; 
that  is  to  fay,  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  SOUTH 
SEA  Stock  is  not  a  good  hundred  pounds,  after 
a  fair  account  made  in  the  following  refpecls  ; 
and  every  one  muft  allow,  that  after  they  have 
paid  the  Government  7,1; 00,000 /.  it  muft  be 
much  worfe  than  at  prefent. 

Before  the  Annuitants  fubfcribe-in  their 
Annuities  to  the  SOUTH  SEA  Company,  they 
demand  to  fee  the  following  accompts  fairly 
flated. 

Firft,  their  Accompts  of  trade,  that  they  may 
fee  the  fum  of  their  lofTes  by  the  Affiento  Con- 
tract,  and  the  Spanim  trade. 

Secondly,  They  enquire  out  of  what  profits 
they  have  annually  divided  fix  pounds,  when 
they  had  but  five  pounds  per  cent,  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  have  borrowed  fo  great  a  part 
of  it  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Thirdly,  What  they  owe  now  upon  bond, 
and  at  what  rate  of  intereft. 

Fourthly,  What  quantity  of  their  own  Stock 

*  It  a&ually  got  up  higher,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  notes 
to  "  The  Grills  of  Property." 

they 
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they  have  bought  up  ;  and  alfo  what  money, 
they  have  borrowed  upon  it,  and  of  whom. 

Fifthly,  What  they  owe  now  the  SWORD 
BLADE  Company;  and  at  what  rate  of  intereft  it 
was  borrowed,  and  for  what  time. 

Sixthly,  They  defire  the  total  fum  of  all  the 
weekly  payments  they  have  received  from 
the  Exchequer,  and  how  difpofed  of,  if  not  as 
above. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  one  of  the  Pamphlets,  in  their  fa- 
vour, is  notorioufly  otherwife.  The  Author 
fays,  that  the  Annuities  have  advanced  to  25 
years  purchafe,  on  account  they  were  to  be 
fubfcribed  into  the  SOUTH  SEA  Company  ;  when 
the  truth  is,  that  the  SOUTH  SEA  Stock  ad- 
vanced very  confiderably,  upon  expectation  that 
ihe  Annuities  would  be  fubfcribed. 

All  this  is  laid  before  the  world,  to  be  re- 
futed if  it  is  falfe,  to  be  fupported  if  it  is  true ; 
for  when  men  are  making  bargains,  the  ca- 
pacity of  performance  is  the  chief  matter  to  be 
confidered,  and  next  to  that  is  the  means  of 
doing  it.  If  new  powers  are  to  be  given  to, 
and  new  eftates  to  be  vefted  in,  a  body  of  men  ; 
it  is  necefTary  to  weigh  matters  very  ferioufly  ; 
which  if  we  do,  we  mall  find  that  there  is  no 
gain,  no  method  of  gain  to  be  encouraged  in 
this  Propofal,  but  what  mall  arife  from  trade, 
and  the  advantages  from  that  trade  to  be  ho- 
neftly  divided  among  the  proprietors*  Other- 
wife  the  Managers  of  this  Stock  will  be  no  other, 

in 
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in  plain  Englifh,  but  like  the  Bank  at  a  Gaming- 
table, who  lit  in  greater  fecurity,  and  fwallow 
by  infennble  degrees  the  ca(h  of  the  unfortunate 
adventurers  round  the  Board. 

If  its  ability  is  to  arife  from  any  other  me- 
thod than  that  of  Trade,  they  will  dcftroy  all 
trade  in  the  Nation,  for  the  whole  Nation  will 
become  Stock-jobbers,  and,  inftead  of  going 
abroad  for  wealth,  we  (hall  contend  only  and 
contrive,  by  bafe  means,  lyes,  and  artifices,  to 
pick  the  pocktts  of  one  another  ;  and  fo,  as 
one  man  grows  rich,  ten  men  mall  grow  poor  4 
for  wealth  got  only  among  on  delves  (as  we 
are  a  nation)  only  makes  impofthumations  of 
fbme  limbs  of  our  body,  which  wither  and 
ftarve  all  the  reft  ;  but  wealth  from  abroad  is 
food  and  nourimment,  which  give  ftrength. 
and  vigour  to  the  whole  frame,  and  equally 
make  glad  and  ufeful  all  the  parts  of  the  con- 
fHtution. 

The  Propoial  itfelf  forms  its  advantage  from 
lowering  of  intereft;  and  lowering  of  intereft 
is  a  jeft,  without  bringing  in  more  money  ; 
and  more  money  cannot  be  brought  in  but  by 
trade. 

The  (kill  of  Stock-jobbing  is  nothing  elfe 
but  to  act  boldly  when  others  are  in  fear,  to 
be  cautious  when  others  are  bold.  If  this 
fhonld  be  done  by  thole  who  may  get  the  fecret 
of  public  affairs,  they  would  not  be  fo  h on  eft 
as  highwaymen  :  they  would  be  fetters  and 
highwaymen  too  ;  with  this  further  advantage 

above 
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above  the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  deter  them  but  guilt ; 
as  to  the  reft,  they  would  aft  with  fafety  and 
impunity. 

It  is  vifible  that  there  can  be  no  fafety  in 
fubfcribing  to  this  fcheme,  but  by  receiving 
the  full  value  of  an  hundred  pounds  for  an 
hundred  pounds,  and  taking  no  more  for  money 
above  that  for  which  the  Government  pays  aiv 
intereft  or  an  annuity.  For  a  Creditor  to  the 
Government,  who  becomes  a  Partner  in  the 
SOUTH  SEA,  becomes  immediately  Banker  or 
Trader  with  them  for  all  above  his  capital  or 
real  value,  to  wit,  all  for  which  he  has  no  in- 
tereft from  the  State,  and  in  the  upmot  may 
be  in  danger  of  lofing  even  that.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  is  to  dodge,  change,  trick,  and  transfer 
this  eftate  ;  and,  if  he  has  good  intelligence,  he 
will  be  in  no  manner  of  danger  but  that  of 
going  to  the  Devil. 

The  managers  of  a  company  with  a  vaft 
capital,  and  acting  without  trading  under  a 
notion  of  being  traders,  are  only  fo  many  people 
about  a  pot  full  of  Englim  beef  ;  they  ftand 
round  with  ladles,  as  it  boils,  and  fkim  off  the 
fat  for  themftlves ;  while  thofe,  who  were  to 
have  their  proportion  in  the  meat  as  it  was 
bought,  muft  be  contented  with  the  lean  offals, 
for  want  of  being  in  favour  with  the  providers, 
or  in  fee  with  the  Cooks. 

To  conclude  the  prefent  writing.  If  this 
affair  is  not  put  upon  the  bafis  of  trade,  and 

that 
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that  in  a  vifible  way  of  profit,  with  confedera- 
tion of  the  contingencies,  a  lofs  it  will  be ; 
and  is  nothing  but  a  great  appearance,  a  bulky 
phantom.  And,  according  to  the  in  ft  ructions 
of  my  Clients,  it  is  but  a  gay,  flaring  City 
pageant,  which  amazes  the  crowd  through 
which  it  pafles  :  but,  while  we  are  gazing  from 
our  windows,  we  know  the  bearers  are  changed, 
though  the  fhow  ftill  marches  on  ;  but  a  boif- 
terous  multitude  from  the  water-fide,  a  noife  of 
fire,  or  a  cry  and  throng  after  a  pickpocket, 
would  be  a  very  juft  alarm  to  make  them  lay 
down  their  burden,  without  flaying  for  the  con-' 
fent  of  their  owners. 

*#*  At  the  Rehearfal  on  Friday  laft,  Signior  NIHI- 
LINI  BENEDITTI  rofe  half  a  note  above  his  pitch  formerly 
known.  Opera  Stock  from  83  and  an  half  when  he  be- 
gan ;  atgo  when  he  ended. 

tit  "  Yefterday  Morning  the  King's  Company  of  Co- 
medians, belonging  to  the  Play-houfe  in  Drury-lane,  were 
fworn  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  at  White-hall, 
purfuant  to  an  Order  occafioned  by  their  adting  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  Majefty's  Licence,  lately  granted,  exclufive  of 
a  Patent  formerly  obtained  by  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE, 
Knight.  The  tenor  of  the  oath  was,  that,  as  his  Ma- 
jefty's Servants,  they-lhould  aft  fubfervient  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Vice  Chamberlain,  and  Gentleman  Ulher  in 
waiting."  London  Journal,  March  5,  1719-20. — Sec 
ANTI-THEATRE,  N°  VII. 
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N°2i.    SATURDAY,  March  12,  1719-20. 


Ab  uno 

Difce  omnes OVID. 

*  One  Example  is  as  good  as  a  thoufand.' 

THE  "French  Players  have  appeared  on  our 
Stage,  to  a  crowded  Audience  of  Gentle- 
men and  .Ladies  ;  and,  according  to  the  advices 
which  I  have  received  of  what  paifed  therr,  the 
entertainment  was  very  extraordinary  *.  The 
improvement  we  are  to  expect  from  them  does 
not  tend  to  inftructing,  but  peopling  the'Britim 
Nation.  Thofe  who  did  not  underftand  the 
language  were,  it  feems,  informed,  by  the 
gefture  of  the  Actor,  the  rnain^drift  of  the  Play, 
which  was  no  more  nor  no  lefs  than  to  promote 
(as  one  of  our  own  Prologues  of  King  Charles's 

*  "  Our  Playhoufe  is  put  under  the  greateft  difcourage- 
"  meat  that  can  poffibly  be,  to  encourage  the  facetious 
"  lewdnefs  of  a  company  of  French  {trolling  mountebanks, 
"  who  are  in  high  reputation  at  the  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
"  Market,  among  all  people  who  are  above  being  enter- 
**  tained  by  Nature  and  Art,  or  in  other  words  old  SHAK- 
"  SPEARE,  at  Drury-lane.     To  vary  the  pleafure  of  our 
*'  gentlemen  of  this  new  tafte,  a  fubfcription  of  great  value 
4<  [50,000!.]  is  made,    to  call   over  Italian  Singers. —  To 
"  compleat  the  triumph  of  thefe  newly  arrived  entertain- 
*'  rnents,  our   bed   Players  are   in   defpair  of  company." 

Dr.  RUNDLE  to  Mrs.  SANDYS,  March  24,  1719-20. 

reign 
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reign  has  it)  "  the  hopeful  work  of  propaga- 
*'  tion."  You  muft  know,  Harlequin  appears 
as  a  lady  dreffing  at  her  looking-glafs,  and  there 
goes  through  the  beginning,  progrefs,  and  con- 
lummation,  of  a  courtihip,  againft  all  fenfe  of 
decency,  or  fo  much  as  cleanlinefs  ;  and,  in 
order  to  mix  with  moral  turpitude  bodily  un- 
cleannels,  the  odious  mimick  points  to  all  thofe 
parts  which  your  imagination  may  blufli  to 
think  of,  and  then  the  She  is  fit  for  the  He 
brute  ;  the  Sloven  is  reprefented  by  motion  with 
face  downwards;  the  Slattern,  by  action  of  one 
falling  or  fallen  backwards.  To  iuch  abandoned 
and  ftupid  wickednefs  is  the  Stage  already  de- 
generated: there  is  no  hope  of  amendment, 
but  that,  by  the  fetting  out  with  the  utmoft 
bafenefs  it  can  arrive  at,  it  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. This  is  not  to  be  fpoken  of  with  the 
leaft  temper:  to  talk  of  learning,  modefty, 
or  politenels,  would  he-ridiculous;  "  it  would 
*4  be  reading  leclures  to  Savages."  But  if  we  are 
any  longer  to  march  on  two  legs,  and  not  be 
quite  prone,  or  on  all  four,  like  the  other  ani- 
mals, let  us  aflTume  manhood  and  human  indig- 
nation againft  fo  barbarous  an  affront.  To  ac- 
quaint women  of  honour  with  what  is  more 
filthy  than  could  be  feen  at  a  brothel ;  to  enter- 
tain our  wives  and  daughters  with  what  their 
whole  education  tended  to  make  them  abhor  ; 
is  iomething  more  monftrous  than  I  believed 
even  this  age  of  contradictions  could  ever  pro- 
duce. All  this  dilhonour  is  to  be  purchafed 

alfo 
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alfo  at  an  higher  price  than  any  reafonable  en- 
tertainment ;  and  you  are  to  pay  for  this  abo- 
mination what  would  lately  have  been  thought 
the  moft  impudent  extortion  to  have  demanded 
for  the  decoration  of  a  noble  Tragedy.  But  I 
forefee  the  Theatre  is  to  be  utterly  deftroyed  ; 
and  fenfation  is  to  banifti  refleclion,  as  found  is 
to  beat  down  fenfe.  The  head  and  heart  arc  to 
be  moved  no  more  ;  but  the  bafeft  parts  of  the 
body  to  be  hereafter  the  fole  inftruments  of  hu- 
man delight.  A  regular,  orderly,  and  well- 
governed  Company  of  Actors,  that  lived  in  re- 
putation and  credit,  and  under  decent  fettle- 
ment,  are  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  made  vaga- 
bond, to  make  room  for  even  foreign  vagrants, 
who  delerved  no  reception  but  in  Bridewell, 
even  before  they  affronted  an  afTembly,  compofed 
of  the  Britifh  Nobility  and  Gentry,  with  repre- 
fentations  that  could  introduce  nothing  of  even 
French  but  the  difeafe  fo  called. 

We  live  now  in  an  age  that  does  not  bear  fo 
much  as  the  appearance  of  good,  and  we  have 
outlived  even  hypocrify.  The  Wench  in  Pe- 
tronius,  who  faid  (he  did  not  remember  the 
time  when  me  was  a  maid,  will  foon  be  among 
us  no  extraordinary  character  ;  if  we  go, on,  the 
very  appellations  of  innocence,  and  words  to  ex- 
prefs  inexperience  of  evil,  will  be  loft  in  our  lan- 
guage. Doves  were  the  old  emblems  of  defire, 
and  drew  the  chariot  of  the  Cyprian  Venus; 
but  the  Britifh,  I  can  allure  you,  will  not  be  fo 
poorly  conveyed.  The  undertakers  defign  to 

get 
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get  a  fubfcription  for  reprefenting  on  the  Stage 
the  nuptials  of  a  ftone-horfe.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  cannot  offend  after  what  has  been 
above  reprefented  ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  pro- 
grefs  made  in  our  own  fpecies,  after  what  they 
have  been  pleafed  already  to  give  us,  it  may  be 
of  further  entertainment  to  fee  the  violence  of 

the  fame  in(Hn£t  in  other  animals.     I  wifh  they 

j 

may  ftop  here ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  it  may 
endanger  the  Houfe,  if  they  mould  go  on  in  the 
intended  Opera  Marine,  wherein,  to  raife  the 
horror  of  the  Fair  fex,  they  reprefent  the  meet- 
ing of  an  he  and  (he  whale,  who  had  long  been 
in  love,  and  in  the  accomplimmentof  the  amour 
fhook  the  Ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes. 

Such  difcoveries  as  thefe  are  not  to  be  made 
to  the  generality  of  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  think 
any  ought  to  be  prefent  at  them  except  Mid- 
wives  and.Phyficians,  who  can  make  a  right  uie 
of  comparative  anatomy. 

This  is  what  is  doing  at  one  end  of  the 
world  ;  what  are  they  about  at  the  other?  Why, 
as  Luft  is  made  the  reigning  impulfe  of  the 
TOWN,  Avarice  is  the  one  and  entire  paffion  of 
the  CITY*  The  language  in  both  places  ex- 
prefles  itfelf  accordingly ;  they  mean  ernpha- 
tically  their  different  appetites  by  the  fame 
common  term.  Doing  in  the  City  is  getting 
money  ;  Doing  in  the  Town  is  getting  Chil- 
dren. Where  will  fuch  managements  end  ? 
1  find  a  fort  of  fantafiical  comfort  in  another 
quite  difFerent  fort  of  foreig^ware  amongft  us. 

M  Though 
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Though  the  French  are  fo  boifterous  and 
void  of.  all  moderation  or  temper  in  their  con- 
duct, the  Italians  are  a  more  tractable  and 
elegant  nation.  If  the  French  Players  have 
laid  afide  all  (hame,  the  Italian  Singers  are  as 
eminently  nice  and  delicate,  which  the,  Reader 
will  oblerve  from  the  following  Account,  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Hay-Market. 

i 
"  To  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  Auditor-General  of  the 

*'  Wortd,  and  the  Stage. 

"  SIR,     .      Hay -Market,  March  9,  1719-20. 

. 

"  "\7OUR  laft  Paper  very  rightly,  and  with 
"  ..great  ju  {lice,  notified  to  the  Town  the 
.*'  rife  of  the  Opera-flock,  occafioned  by  the  ele- 
"  vation  of  half  a  note  above  the  ufual  pitch  of 
"  Signior  BENEDITTI.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will 
•'  allow  no  one  hereafter  to  call  him  no  Man, 
<c  when  you  mall  have  heard  from  me,  how 
".much  he  is  a  Man  of  Honour.  It  happened, 
46  Sir,  in  the  cafling  of  the  parts  for  the  new 
"  Opera,  that  he  had  been,  as  he  conceived, 
*4  greatly  injured,  and  the  other  day  'applied  to 
*'  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  I  am  an  un- 
"  worthy  member,  for  redrefs.  He  let  forth, 
"  in. the  recitative  tone,  the  neareft  approaching 
"  ordinary  fpeech,  that  he  had  never  acted  any 
"  thing,  in  any  other  Opera,  below  the  character 
"  of  a  Sovereign,  or  at  lead  a  Prince  of  the 
"  Blood  ;  and  that  now  he  was  appointed  to  be 

"  a  Captain 
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'*  a  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  a  Pimp.  The 
"  Chairman  reprimanded  him  with  much  ri- 
"  gour,  for  pretending  to  dilpute  any  part 
"  given  him  ;  and  directed  him  to  withdraw. 
"  lie  did  accordingly ;  and  it  was  debated 
"  among  us  for  fome  time,  whether  he  ought 
*«  to  be  relieved.  He  found  friends,  and  was 
*'  made  a  Prince  j  but  he  urged  further,  that 
"  he  had  a  moft  particular  excellence  in  making 
'.'  love,  and  hoped  they  would  allot, him. a_  fcene 
*'  to  mew  that  talent.  He  withdrew  again  by 
"  order";  and  we  directed,  that  he  mould  make 
"  love  to  Z:  NOBIA,  with  proper  limitations. 
"  The  Chairman  fignified  to  him,  that  the 
"  Board  had  made  him  a  Lover;  but  he  muft 
"  be  contented  to  be  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
44  be  rejected  by  his  miftrefs.  .  He  expreffed 
"  himfelf  very  eafy  under  this,  and  feemed  t;> 
"  rejoice  that  (confidering^  the  inconftancy  of 
".women)  he  eould  only  feign,  not  purfue,  that 
"  paffion  to  extremity.  He  muttered  very 
"  much  againft  the  very  attempt  of  making 
"  him  only  a  Guard  to  the  character  he  had 
*'  formerly  appeared  in  ;  and  laid  ftill  m'Uch 
"  more  on  the  iniult  of  defigning  him  for  a 
*'  Pimp.  '  It  was,'  iaid  he,  'enough  that  For- 
"  tune  has  bereft  me  of  the  pofleffion  of  the 
"  Fair  by  force,  and  when  I  could  not  know 
"  what  I  loft  :  me  mail  never  bring  me  fo ..low 
'«  as  to  refign  them  by  my  will  and  con  fen  t ; 
"  much  lefs  to  make  way  for,  or  contribute 
'"to  giving  them  into  the  arms  of  other  men.' 

Ma  "  This 
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"  This  appeared  to  the  Board,  in  a  perfon  of 
"  BENEDIT n'b  circumftances,  a  great  queftion, 
"  whether  jealouiy  or  envy  were  the  realbn  he 
*'  had  Inch  an  averfion  to  being  commodious. 
"  Your  leifure- thought  on  the  iubjedt  will 
*'  much  oblige,  Sir, 

"  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

"  MUSIDORUS." 

Thus  far  we  have  reprefented  the  violence  of 
one  of  the  prevailing  inclinations.  The  other 
lhail  be  mown  in  an  Epiflle  of  very  few  lines 
from  London  : 

"  SIR, 

<*  T>R  AY  add  to  your  late  obfervations  upon 
44  •*•  the  infecurity  of  the  SOUTH  SEA,  that  it 
"  would  be  nonfenfe  to  purchafe  a  partnerfhip 
"  in  a  ftock  of  a  merchant,  whofe  bond  is  not 
*'  fo,  good  as  his  note.  The  SOUTH  SEA  Stock 
"  is  185  ;  a  bond  from  that  Company  of  lool. 
"  is  worth  but  99!.  From  hence  it  appears, 
"  that  the  moft  confiderable  buyers  are  them- 
*'  felves ;  and  that  they  purchafe  what  they 
"  know  is  not  ot  equal  value  to  \vhat  they  give 
"  for  it,  in  order  to  take-in  fuch  as  do  not  un- 
*'  underftand  what  is  intriniic,  and  what  ima- 
*'  ginary.  But  1  have  learnt  to  diftinguilh 
from  you ;  and  am, 

**  Your  obliged,  humble  fervant, 

"  ANNUITANT  MAIDEN." 

N°22. 
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*  Genius  of  England,  from  the  Dead  arife  !'  DRY  DEN. 

TH  E  moft  wicked  action  which  a  man  can 
commit  is  to  fpread  fears  and  doubts 
among  the  people,  againft  the  common  intereft 
and  advantage,  from  any  private  motive  of 
profit,  humour,  malice,  or  vanity,  in  which 
he  indulges  himfelf.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  contempt  of  profit  and  lofs,  applaufe  and 
detraction,  to  a  man's  apparent  and  fenfible 
diiadvantage,  for  the  good  of  others,  is  as  ho- 
ned a  defign  as  the  other  is  di (honourable.  I 
(hall  not  ufe  the  great  word  "  Public  Spirit ;" 
but  be  contented  at  prefent  to  fay,  I  am  moved 
only  by  common  charity,  and  that  to  all  men, 
to  proceed  in  what  I  have  further  to  urge  on  be- 
half of  the  Annuitants,  and  others,  to  whom  this 
Nation  is  an  Accomptant ;  I  fay  to  whom  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is  an  Accomptant :  for  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  more  humble,  and  the  more 
near  the  behaviour  and  ftyle  of  Accpmptants, 
and  the  more  they  fliun  the  air  of  demanding 
on  this  occaiion,  the  more  will  men  confult  the 
true  greatnefs,  the  intrintic  wealth,  and  the  folid 
power  of  thefe  dominions ;  for  there  is  no  laft- 
M  3  ing 
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ing  greatnefs,  wealth,  or  power,  but  what  is 
founded  on  equitable  not  arbitrary  proceedings. 
As  counfel  for  the  Annuitants,  I  (hall  lay  be- 
fore my  Reader  fome  further  considerations  on 
the  prefent  great  affair,  which  takes  up  the  at- 
tention of  the  world. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  King  PHTLTP  is  to, 
have  one  quarter  part  of  ail  the  profits  the 
SOUTH  SEA  Company  ihall  make  by  their 
Tn.de  to  New  Spain.  Fie  is  to  have  an  Agent 
here,  who  is  to  inipecl  all  the  Company's  bocks 
and  accounts  relating  to  that  trade,  l-efore  the 
war  broke  out,  there  were  vafts  fums  of  money 
remitted  to  Spain  on  that  account.  Now  the 
Annuitants  defire  to  know  out  of  what  profits 
thole  remittances  were  made ;  if  there  were  no 
profits  (which  many  aver),  then  whatever 
money  was  fent  King  PHILIP  on  that  head  was 
taking  from  the  Proprietors  fo  much  money  ; 
and  fome  fay  they  are  fure  great  fums  were  re- 
mitted on  that  account. 

It  is  daily  expected  a  Treaty  will  be  fet  on 
foot,  and  that  we  (hall  have  a  Peace  with  Spain  : 
the  SOUTH  SEA  Company  has  drawn  out  a  large 
account  of  all  their  demands  for  what  was 
feized  of  theirs  in  New  Spain,  &c.  and  this 
Account,  it  is  faid,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than 
1,500,000!.  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  the 
poor  annuitants  that  they  muft  become  fharers 
in  all  thofe  bad  articles,  and  make  good  the 
lofles  and  mifmanagements  of  fuch  prodigious 
fums  which  they  were  no  way  concerned  in, 

ftiould 
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fhould  they  never  be  reimburfed  to  the  SOUTH 
SEA  Company. 

Their  Stock  is  now  185  1.  per  Cent,  and  their 
bonds  are  one  pound  per  Cent,  difcount ;  their 
flock  advances,  becaufe,  perhaps,  they  buy  it 
up  themfelves ;  their  bonds  are  every  day  at 
a  greater  difcount,  becaufe  the  money  that 
mould  pay  them  is  thus  or  otherwife  employed. 
Common  Fame  fays,  they  have  been  at  great 
expences  already  about  this  Bill ;  and  that  many 
Efquires  and  Gentlemen,  and  feveral  Land- 
owners, begin  to  understand  the  ufe  of  money 
and  credit.  What  is  it  the  Directors  of  a  Com- 
pany, whofe  capital  is  near  twelve  millions, 
cannot  do  on  fome  occafions  ?  And  who  can 
ftand  before  them  when  the  capital  mall  be- 
come forty  and  two  millions  ?  If  it  mould,  fare- 
well all  trade,  fof  all  honeft  and  induftrious 
men  will  by  this  means  be  undone.  When 
this  Company  was  firft  eftablifhed,  the  Sloop- 
trade  to  New  Spain  was  forbid  upon  the  fe- 
vereft  penalties,  and  it  was  con fequently  loft  ; 
now  there  are  thofe  who  will  take  upon  them 
to  prove,  that  we  have  had  more  money  come 
in  one  (hip  from  our  Plantations  (which  they 
got  by  the  Sloop-trade  to  New  Spain),  than  the 
SOUTH  SEA  Company  has  imported  in  all  their 
time;  upon  which  let  the  SOUTH  SEA  Com- 
pany's books  and  the  Weft  India  Merchants  be 
confulted. 

It  may  be  demonftrared  to  the  world,  that 

if  the   SOUTH  SEA   Corrfpany  will    Ihew   their 

M  4  books, 
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books,  and  let  their  accounts  be  fairly  flated, 
that  upon  a  fairdivifion  of  their  capital  it  would 
not  come  out  80  1.  per  Cent,  for  their  Proprie- 
tors, now  at  this  very  time,  and  as  their  books 
now  {land. 

What  will  become  of  this  poor  Nation,  if 
it  be  true  that  another  Company  has  carried 
out  all  our  heavy  money,  and  have  only  left  us 
{hillings  and  fix-pences  enough  to  change  a 
guinea,  and  not  much  more  ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  thinking  men,  that  this  Com- 
pany's flock,  which  now  fells  for  212  1.  per 

cent,  is  not  worth  above .     They  have  tot- 

tered  and  failed  a  little  twice  in  the  fpace  of  30 
years,  and  it  is  feared  may  do  fo  again  in  lefs 
than  half  that  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  SOUTH  SEA  Company 
will  not  be  admitted  to  fquander  away  the  gold, 
and  what  little  money  is  left  us,  in  a  notional 
trade  ;  but  that  their  trade,  and  all  other  their 
circumflances,  will  be  thoroughly  examined, 
in  order  to  make  them  ufeful,  and  not  formi- 
dable to  their  country. 

When  1  confider  thefe  matters  with  due  at- 
tention, I  am  ieized  with  the  moil  warm  in- 
dignation imaginable.  The  apparent,  nay  pro- 
fefled  inducement  to  thefe  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, is  the  obfervation  of  what  has  been 
done  in  France. 

But  let  all  men  know,  that  the  whole  of  that 
matter  is  owing  to  one  great  genius  for  bu(i- 
neis  ;  and  that  Mr.  LAW  has  had  ikill  and  good 

fortune 
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fortune  enough  to  find  a  Prince  that  would  hear 
him,  and  make  ufe  of  him. 

In  this  conju nation  of  capacity  and  power, 
there  is  no  conjuring  in  the  matter  deeper  than 
this,  that  the  Prince  mail  interpofe  his  power, 
when  the  Counfellor  can  go  no  farther  with  his 
(kill.  ' 

If  Mr.  LAW'S  note,  payable  at  demand,  calls 
out  of  his  hands  jo,cool.  and  he  fears  others 
will  come  for  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay,  the 
Regent,  by  a  proclamation,  (hall,  as  occafioti 
ferves,  lower  the  coin,  and  adjuft  it  to  the 
ability  of  his  Banker.  If  money  is  as  low  as 
the  Government  pleafes  in  the  hands  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  and  as  high  as  it  pleafes  in  its  own  pot- 
feffion,  it  is  impoflible  it  mould  break. 

To  turn  this  into  plainer  Englifh.  If  a  man 
had  an  order  from  the  Treaiury  to  receive  an 
hundred  pounds  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  centinel  at  the  gate  mould  have  orders,  as 
he  comes  out  with  it,  to  take  part  of  it  from 
him  ;  as  long  as  this  practice  could  be  endured, 
the  State  could  never  want  cam.  But,  if  an 
homely  iimile  may  be  forgiven,  it  may  be  an 
uferul  admonition  to  give  all  admirers  of  Mif- 
fiffippi,  that  it  is  much  lefs  dangerous  to  take 
a  bone  out  of  the  jaws  of  a  French  Lap-dog, 
than  the  hold  of  an  Englim  MaftirF. 

The  Acceptance  of  the  SOUTH  SEA  fcheme 
could  never  be  mer.nt  to  bind  men  further  than 
to  receive  it,  and  pafs  it  into  a  law,  if  nothing 
better  mould  occur.  But,  if  there  happens 

ionic- 
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Ibmething  much  better,  or  what  is  offered, 
upon  confideration,  is  not  -of  the  value  it  firft 
feemed  to  be,  .it  is  to  be  contradicted,  and  in- 
terrupted, and  difputed,  till  the  minute  wherein 
it  fhall  have  pafled  the  Royal  aflent ;  which, 
as  it  now  ftands,-  I  hope,  will  never  be  granted 
to  it. 

The  Votes  and  Refolutions  of  Parliament 
are  publifhed  for  no  other  end,  but  to  mew 
what  our  Reprefcntatives  are  doing  in  our  be- 
half, and  to  alarm  all,  both  within  and  with- 
out doors,  to  think  and  act  for  the  public  good, 
with  relation  to  their  tranfaclions,  in  all  hu- 
mility, but  with  all  zeal  imaginable.  There- 
fore 1  am  ju (lifted,  if  I  to  the  whole  world,  and 
any  friend  of  mine  in  any  partiular  place,  can, 
inftead  of  this  pernicious,  partial,  and  dangerous 
Propofal  (as  upon  confideration  it  appears), 
produce  an  ufeful,  popular,  and  fafe  expedient 
to  fave  the  credit,  and  advance  the  power, 
wealth,  and  honour,  of  the  Britim  Empire. 
God  fave  the  KING. 

*#*  "  At  the  Boarded  Houfe,  in  Marybone  Fields,  on 
Wednefday  next,  March  16,  will  be  performed  a  Trial  of 
Skill  between  JOHN  PARKES  from  Coventry,  and  JAMLS 
FIGG  ftom  Thame  in  Oxfordmire,  M  after  of  the  noble 
Science  of  Defence,  at  the  ufnal  Weapons  fought  on  the 
Stage.  —  N.  B.  They  never  thought  to  have  fought  any 
more  ;  but  being  defired  by  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen 
which  were  prelent  when  they  fought  Six  Scholars  of 
each -Mailer's,  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand  ;  and 
the  Two  Matters  fought  Three  Bouts,  and  gave  great 
Satisfaction."  Original  Weekly  Journal,  March  12,1719-20. 
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. 

'  God  profper  long  onr  noble  King, 
'Our  lives  and  fafeties  all !'  CHEVY-CHACE. 

SINC  E  I  have  known  the  world,  and  I  have 
taken  as  much  notice  of  what  has  paffed 
as  any  man  in  it,  I  have  not  thought  the  Nation 
in  fo  imminent  danger  as  I  think  it  at  prefent, 
from  the  applauded  Project  (it  is  yet  no  more) 
of  putting  the  funds  tor  difcharge  of  the  public 
debts  into  the  care  and  management  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  SOUTH  SEA.  Whatever  conve- 
niences might  arife  from  it  to  the  Government, 
the  promoters  of  it  are  but  mallow  politicians, 
and  do  not  underftan'd  the  greateft,  though  the 
mod  trite  and  familiar  maxim,  that  "  Honefty 
"  is  the  beft  policy." 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  convenience  and 
profit  of  the  Government  with  an  indifference 
to  Jufiice  and  Equity,  are  fo  far  from  being 
proper  and  juft  arguments,  that  they  tend  to 
the  real  deft  u&ion,  rather  than  the  real  good, 
of  the  community.  Jt  is  as  ablolutely  neceflary 
for  a  Government,  as  a  private  man,  to  be  ftriftly 
honett,  to  keep  up  their  credit.  Reafons  of  State 
are  only  other  words  for  injuftice  and  oppref- 

fion, 
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{ion,  if  the  reafons  of  State  are  inconfiftent 
with  Reafon  itfelf. 

To  fay  fome  mud  fuffer  that  the  greater  part 
may  be  in  profperity,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  a 
man  who  has  more  children  than  he  can  main- 
tain may,  out  of  good  husbandry,  cut  the 
throats  of  two  or  three,  to  enable  himfelf  the 
better  to  maintain  the  reft.  No,  the  bread  is 
to  be  divided  equally  ;  and,  according  to  the  law 
of  Nature  and  Reafon,  every  individual  is  to 
live  or  die  upon  the  equal  diftribution. 

The  project  is  worfe  than  what  appears  from 
this  illuflration  ;  for,  inftead  of  deftroying  the 
lefs  number  to  accommodate  the  greater,  the 
Project  undoes  the  greater  to  enrich  the  fmaller 
number. 

We  have  had  a  war  which  has  coft  us  many 
millions ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  peace  are,  by 
this  Projed,  to  be  transferred  from  the  body  of 
the  people  to  the  partners  of  the  SOUTH  SEA. 

The  Funds  for  payments  of  debts  are  to  be 
in  them ;  and  the  Project,  if  ratified  by  law, 
will  give  the  Company  the  double  of  what  is 
transcribed  or  paid  into  them  j  their  flock, 
which  is  now  (as  to  all  above  an  hundred 
pounds)  only  Impudence,  will  then  be  thought 
a  good  two  hundred  per  cent. ;  fo  that  they 
will  be  poflcffors  of,  perhaps,  forty  millions, 
for  which  there  are  funds,  and  an  imaginary 
forty  millions  more  upon  their  ftock.  When 
the  Legiflature  has  given  them  forty  millions, 
they  will  be  fo  good  and  gracious  as  to  give 

the 
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the  Government  (not  the  publick)  feven  millions 
of  it,  to  pay  off  honeft  creditors. 

Then  is  to  begin  the  Comedy  of  Errors ;  and 
fools  are  to  run  into  poverty,  in  purfuit  of 
riches. 

I  have  been  told,  I  know  nothing  of  this 
matter;  I  do  not,  forfooth,  underftand  figures. 
If  I  do  not,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  1  very 
foon  will,  as  well  as  the  greateft  Sharper  in 
England :  but  thus  much  I  know  of  numbers 
already,  that  they  confiftof  cyphers  and  figures ; 
and  in  this  Project  there  is  no  more  neceuary  to 
judge  of  it,  but  that  the  bubbles  are  the  mere 
cyphers  which  are  to  make  the  Sharpers  fignifi- 
cant  figures. 

The  beft  image  I  have  heard  of  this  kind  of 
wealth  is,  that  the  owners  of  it  are  boys  play- 
ing round  the  fire  with  a  lighted  flick :  each 
reckons  a  hundred  with  the  ftick  in  his  hand, 
and  then  gives  it  to  the  next ;  the  child  in  whofe 
hand  the  fire  goes  out  is  bafted. 

But,  if  every  man  in  the  Project  fhould 
come  off  with  gain,  whence  will  he  have  got 
it  ?  It  is  certain  he  muft  have  it  from  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  who  muft  be  lofers  in  the 
proportion  wherein  he  is  a  gainer. 

Shall  a  Legiflature  foreiee  and  enact  upon 
fchemes  that  have  this  apparent  tendency  r 
But,  they  fay,  every  man  is  to  take  care  of 
himfelf ;  yes,  but  the  Parliament  is  to  preferve 
every  man  in  a  condition  to  do  fo.  But  fanc- 
tifying  fuch  a  fcheme  as  this  is  the  fin  of  ra- 
pine 
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pine  and  opprefllon;  for -though  men  do  not 
aim  at,  or  know  who  w.ill  he  hurt  by  it,  yet 
when  they'  know  fome  or  other  will,  they 
•fhould  forbear  an  adUon.whicl^mufr.  certainly 
injure  fome  uncertain  perfon,  or  they  will  be  as 
guilty  as  if  they  directed  the  blow  at  him. 

If  a  man  mould  think  fit  to  divert,  himfelf 
by  throwing  (tones  over  his  houfe  into  a  fre- 
.quented  ftreet,  and  knock  out  the  brains  of 
a  paffenger  whom  he  never  faw,  it  would  not, 
neither  ought  it,  be  efteemed  chance-medley, 
but  the  wilful  (laughter  of  a  man. 

A  gentleman  who  has  a  vote  on  this  great 
occafion  mould  remember  every  man.  in  Eng- 
land is  in  his  immediate  care :  I  fay,  every  man 
in  England,  for  thegreateft  of  all  will  be  moft 
.afFedted  by  it,  though  the  meaneft  is  likely  to 
fuffer  more  immediately.  Wherever  the  di- 
redtion  of  wealth  is  lodged,  there  will  be  the 
balance  of  power ;  and  the  Sub-governor  and 
Company  will  be  much  too  ft r on  g  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  his  Parliament.  1  fee  nothing 
which  can  hinder  the  Parliament  and  Company 
from  being  the  fame  perfons;  and  I  leave  any 
man  to  judge  whether,  in  that  probable  cafe  of 
the  fame  perfons  being  Reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  and  (harers  in  the  Company,  their  firft 
care  would  be  of  the  People  or  of  the  Company. 

A  Penfionary  of  Holland,  when  the  French 
Ambaifador  a(ked  him,  in  a  haughty  tone, 
•'  What  was  the  meaning  that  the  State,  at 
"•that  time  of  peace,  beat  up  for foldiers,"  an- 

fwered, 
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fwered,  \vith  a  very  gentle  air,  "  All  fafhions 
**  come  from  France;  and  we  only  do  it  be- 
"  canfe  .you  do."  This  was  very  .well  faid; 
but  it  isndiculoufly  attempted  among  us,  to  do 
.with  the  SOUTH  SEA  what  they  are  doing  m 
France  with  their  MISSISSIPPI:  becaufe  we  do 
not  mean  the  fame  thing  for  which  that  Project 
was  intended;  to  eafe  the  Crown,  and  load  the 
people;  or,  in  other  words,  to  enrich  the  King, 
and  cheat  the  fubject.  But,  according  to  our 
conftitution,  their  intereft  is  the  fame;  and, 
indeed,  I  muft  own,  in  fome  degree,  their  in- 
tereft  is  the  fame  according  to  this  Scheme. 
The  project,  does  not  facrifice  the  King  to  the 
People,  nor  the  People  to  the  King;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  gives  them  both  to  the  SOUTH 
SEA. 

No  National  Plan  can  be  good,  for  which 
every  man  in  the  dominions  is  not  the  better, 
and  the  beft  men  the  greatefr  gainers. 

Merchants  and  Tradefman,  Gentlemen  and 
Yeomen,  are  the  Patrons  and  Dependants  of 
this  Nation,  and  make  up  the  main  body  of  ir. 
But  this  Project  will  expofe  them  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  Sharpers,  Ufurers,  and  Extortioners. 

Except  the  Company  carries  on  a  gainful 
trade,  the  lowering  interefl  of  money  will  be 
an  hardmip  inftead  of  being  a  relief.  Thele 
paper-coiners  will  bury  cafh,  and  draw  flili 
more  into  their  own  hands.  It  will  be  ex- 
tortion for  others  to  lend  the  people  upon  terms 
above  the  common  interefl 3  and  thefe  gentle- 
men 
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men  may  extort   every  day,    with   impunity, 
much  more  by  the  game  of  Stock-jobbing. 

All  arts,  liberal  and  mechanic,  muft  give 
way  to  the  want  of  cafh  far  carrying  them  on. 
None  but  the  SOUTH  SEA  men  can  be  fupplied, 
or  have  to  fupply  ;  and  they  can  think  of  em- 
ploying it  no  way  fo  well  as  in  their  own  ftock. 
The  greateft  men  among  them,  in  concert  with 
greater  and  worfe  men  elfewhere,  may  play  into 
each  other's  hands,  by  dreadful  and  hopeful 
lies,  what  fortunes  they  pleafe,  as  often  as  they 
pleafe,  and,  in  the  virulence  of  ufury  and  ex- 
tortion, get  and  enjoy  by  the  labour  and  ha- 
zard of  other  men,  without  hazard  or  labour  of 
their  own. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  thing  feems,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  a  folemn  and  pompous  jobb, 
which  may,  in  its  confequences,  bring  to  pafs 
\vhatNERo  wimed,  "  That  the  people  had  but 
"  one  neck,  that  he  might  take  them  all  off 
*'  at  one  blow.*' 

Ht  Juft  published,  "  Publick  Virtue  tbe  only  Prefer- 
vative  of  Liberty  and  Property ;  or,  Slavery  the  natural 
Confequence  of  Avarice  and  Corruption.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Wallingford,  Berks,  at  a  late  Election  of  a 
Burgefs  to  ferve  in  Parliament."  By  DAVID  SCURLOCK, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Jefus  College  in  Oxford.  Dedicated  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Knt.  Printed  for  J.  Roberts  in  War- 
wick-lane. Orig.  Theatre. 
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Eene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venufque. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  vi.  38. 
'  They  who  all-mighty  Money  lhare, 
'  A  portion'd  Wife,  Fame,  Credit,  Friends  poflefs; 
<  Thefe  Venus'  felf  and  foft  Perfuafion  blefs.' 

DUNCOMBE. 

THE  impudence  and  injuftice  with  which 
the  moneyed  part  of  mankind  behave 
themfelves  towards  the  reft  of  the  world,  is 
carried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  Faith  and  Ho- 
nour are  no  more  mentioned  in  the  difpute. 
To  urge  them  againft  mtereft,  is  only  thought 
vain  and  romantic.  Under  this  difficulty  muft 
a  man  ferve  his  country  in  the  prefent  great 
queftion  about  the  making  over  and  adding  this 
Government  and  People  to  the  flock  of  the 
SOUTH  SEA.  This  infamous  and  unjuft  defign 
receives  new  ftrength  every  hour;  and,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  there  are  perfbns  fo  audaci- 
ous as  to  aflume  the  names  of  Members  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  to  lubfcribein  thofe 
names  to  the  carrying  on  a  Project  which  is  now 
under  their  deliberation:  by  which  means  the 
world  without  doors  may  conceive  hopes  or 
fears  of  fuccefs  from  the  interefted  voices  which 
are  to  determine  this  great,  this  dreadful,  this 
laft  queftion  concerning  the  Conftitution  of 
this  Empire. 

N  It 
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It  is  but  as  one  of  the  minute  evils  arifing 
from  this  Scheme,  that  it  will   be  a  queftion, 
whether,  for  the  future,  the  way  to  advance  a 
man's  fortune  mall  be  to  ferve  mankind  in  fome 
honefl:   profeffion,    or  by  robbing  and  circum- 
venting other  men  to  enrich  himfelf.     But  as 
felf-intereft  feems  to  affect  the  fouls  of  men  as 
forcibly  as  gravity   weighs  down  -bodies,  our 
arguments  againft  this  Scheme  muft  be  drawn 
from   the  confederation  of  their  profit.     The 
additional  ftrength  of  this  Company  muft  be 
too  hard  for  the  People  of  England,    or  the 
People  of  England  too  ftrong  for  this  Com- 
pany.    Their  interefts  cannot  poffibly  be   the 
fame.     As  this  Company  grows  rich,  this  Na- 
tion muft  grow  poor.     Nothing  can  make  the 
Nation   more  rich   but  Trade;   and  this  Com- 
pany does  not  fo  much  as  aflert,   that  their 
only  means  of  gain  is  to  be  Trade.     All  other 
means  are  odious,  and  abhorrent  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  being  and  fituation.     Profit  by 
Trade  is  (hared  by  all  the  Nation;   Profit  by 
the  exorbitant  ufe  of  money  only  brings  advan- 
tage to  the  ufurer,  and  impoverimes  the  bor- 
rower.    The  cam  of  this  kingdom   will,   by 
infenfible  degrees,  be  in  the  hands  of  yet  fewer 
owners:  and  as  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  all 
men  (hould  have  of  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
fortunes,  for  their  refpedtive  ufes,  thofe  who 
want  it  (in  fpite  of  any  other  power  whatfo- 
ever)  muft  have  it  on  the  terms  which  thofe 
who  have  it  mall  think  fit  to  demand. 

I  On 
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On  the  other  fide,  when  any  particular  Com- 
pany is  become  a  national  evil,  the  rage  of  an 
injured  and  deluded  People  will  demand  juftice 
upon  them,  or  take  it  themlelves.  Monopoly 
in  fome  branch  of  Trade  is  fometimes  given  by 
the  Ligiflature,  or  Sovereign,  as  a  means  to 
obtain  of  moneyed  men  fome  accommodation,  or 
help,  for  the  body  of  the  People;  but  this 
Company,  according  to  this  fcheme,  is  not  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  Trade,  but  a  monopoly 
of  Money.  The  reft  of  the  world  are  to  be 
tied  down  to  a  certain  price  for  the  ufe  of  their 
money ;  but  this  is  to  be  a  licenfed,  unaccounta- 
ble fociety  of  gaming  extortioners.  If  our  pre- 
fent  Lawgivers  mould  conftitute  them  to  be 
what  they  defire,  the  next  Lawgivers  may  be  of 
their  own  chufing:  and  we  need  not  fay  what 
the  reft  of  the  world  are  to  expect,  when  all 
the  good,  which  in  that  cafe  can  happen  to 
them,  muft  come  from  the  felf  denial  of  the 
minifters  and  worfhipers  of  the  idol,  Money. 

As  I  find  there  is  no  argument  will  do  againft 
this  ruinous  defign  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
but  (hewing  that  it  cannot  be  advantageous 
even  to  thofe  who  (hall  engage  in  it,  except 
they  are  concerned  in  the  fecret  management ; 
I  will  confider  the  liberal  art  and  myftery  of 
Stock-jobbing.  \ 

To  lay  all  this  black  myftery  open,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  Company  to  jobb  with  a  tenth  part 
of  their  capital,  and  upon  this  tenth  part  to 
make  ten  per  cent,  profit  every  year.  This  ten 

N  ^  per 
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per  cent,  profit  on  a   tenth  of  the  capital  is  one 
per  cent,  on    the    whole.      The  cafe    then   is 
thus:  I  fell  my  ftock  at  a  certain  price,  and 
buy  it  again  at  ten  per  cent.  more.     In  return  of 
this  ten  per  cent,  out  of  my  pocket,  the  Com- 
pany gives  me  one  per   cent,  extraordinary  in 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year.     But  how  am 
I  made  amends  for  the  other  nine  ?     Suppofe  I 
keep   my  ftock,  and,  to  be  able  to  make  the 
fame  extraordinary  dividend  the  next  year,  the 
Company  puts  the  fame  bargain  on  fomebody 
elfe;    I   then   get  back  one  more  of  my  ten. 
The  fame  is  repeated  with  fomebody  elfe  the 
third  year,  and  I   get  one  more;  and  by  this 
means,  in  ten  years,  I   get  my  ten  back  again 
without  any  intereft  for  it;  then,  if  I  have  a 
mind  to  help  to  carry  on  this  farce,    I   mufl 
begin  again,  and  advance  ten  per  cent.  more. 
But  what  is  there  in  all  this,  but  giving  ten 
years   purchafe  for  an  annuity  of   ten  years  ? 
which  is  trufting  my  money  out  without  having 
any  intereft  for  it.     But  the  cafe  is  not  fo  well 
as  this;  for  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fuppofe  the 
bite  ihould  go  but   fairly   round,    and   that  I 
fhould  fit  ftill  till  it  come  to  my  turn   once  in 
ten  years,    and  that  none  but  the   Company 
fhould  be   driving  this  jobbing   trade.       But, 
inftead  of  this,  I  am  drawn-in  to  be  bubbled 
every  year;   as  the   Company  trades,  cunning 
jnen  trade  too,  and  put  their  profits  into  their 
own  pockets,  and  return  nothing  back  to  their 
bubbles  in  dividends.     So  that,  in  truth,  for 

my 
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my  one  per  cent,  gained  in  dividend  every  year 
by  the  my  fiery  of  Stock-jobbing,  I  pay  every 
year  ten,  which  makes  me  yearly  cheated  of 
nine,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  cunning  Ma- 
nagers. Surely  I  need  open  this  myftery  no 
further. 

But  we  are  told,  that  this  bargain  made  with 
the  Government  is  of  fo  great  advantage,  that 
the  Company  will  divide  ten^tr  cent,  or  more, 
for  feveral  years.  It  is  true,  they  may  do  fo, 
if  the  Stock  keeps  up  at  the  high  rate  it  is  now 
at,  and  it  appears  to  be  running  higher.  To 
fhew  how  much  this  is  the  worfe  for  thofe  who 
buy  at  thefe  high  prices,  I  will  make  two 
fuppofitions. 

To  avoid  numbers  too  compounded,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  prefent  capital  of  the  SOUTH  SEA 
to  be  twelve  millions,  the  additional  capital 
to  be  thirty-one,  and  to  money  to  be  funk  upon 
that  capital,  viz.  to  the  redeemable  and  irre- 
deemable debts,  and  to  the  Government,  to  be 
forty-one.  For  the  firft  fuppofition  then,  I  ima- 
gine the  new  capital  to  be  fold  at  150  per  cent. 
Prefent  capital  —  —  1 2,000,000 

Additional  capital         — -         —      31,000,000 


Total  nominal  capital          — -  43,000,000 

The  price  of  ad-^j 

ditional  capital  146,500,000 

(31  millions)   J 

N  3  De- 
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Deduct  accounted] 
to  the  creditors 
of  the  Publick,  }>4i,ooo,oco 
and  to  the  Go- 
vernment, 


Remains  the  profit  1 

.u  i-  f  5»<;oo,ooo 

to  the  Company  J    •"•) 

5,500,000 
48,500,000 


Total  value  of  the  capital  43;  which  makes 
100  of  Stock  worth  about  113.  Therefore 
thofe  who  give  150  lofe  37,  which  is  24  4.  per 
cent. 

For  the  fecond  fuppofition,    let  us  imagine 
the  additional  capital  to  be  fold  at  200.     Then 
the  account  will  be  thus: 
Received  by  the  Com-  ~\ 

pany  for  their addi-  1-62,000,000 

tional  capital  J 

Paid  the  creditors  of^ 

the   Publick,   and  [-41,000,000 

to  the  Government  J 


Remains  profit  to  the! 

^  >  21,000,000 

Company  J 

2i,coo,ooe 
Their  nominal  capital  43,000,000 

64,000,000 
Total 
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Total  value  of  the  capital  43;  which  makes 
100  Stock  worth  about  149.'' 

Therefore  thofe  who  give  200  lofe  51,  which 
is  25!  per  cent.  And  the  higher  the  price  of 
flock  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  lofs  to  the  pur- 
chafers  of  it ;  though  the  greatefl  lofs  (fuppofing 
all  the  additional  capital  to  fell  at  the  fame 
price)  cannot  exceed  28  per  cent. 

But  in  thefe  fuppofitions  I  am  too  favourable 
to  the  Company  ;  for  I  fuppofe,  either  that  the 
advantage  made  by  the  advanced  price  will  be 
returned  immediately  to  the  proprietors  in  divi- 
dend, or  that,  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  it  will  be  improved,  to  produce 
at  lead  tourer  cent,  to  be  paid  the  Proprietors 
with  their  dividends.  It  is  already  pretended 
that  much  greater  advantages  will  be  made  of 
it ;  but  fo  long  as  they  have  no  other  trade  but 
that  of  Stock-jobbing,  it  is  hard  to  find  whence 
that  profit  can  grow  ;  and  I  fear  that  no  ufe  will 
be  made  of  that  advanced  price,  but  the  re- 
turning at  feveral  times  large  portions  of  it,  to 
give  the  greater  appearance  of  wonderful  gains, 
to  increafe  the  price  of  flock  for  the  enriching 
thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
thofe  who  are  impofed  on  by  them.  By  the 
computations  1  have  made,  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  may  for  fome  years  make  large  divi- 
dends, perhaps  of  10  per  cent,  or  more,  upou 
their  nominal  capital.  But  theie  appearances 
do  not  at  all  make  the  flock  worth  more,  but 
only  ferve  to  amufe  the  people,  in  order  to  their 

N  4  im- 
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undoing ;  betides  their  directly  tending  to  keep 
money  dead,  withdrawing  it  from  trade,  giv- 
ing people  nothing  for  it,  but  part  of  their 
own  money  back  again  in  parcels,  with  abun- 
dance of  mod  pernicious  and  deftructive  con- 
fequences,  which  knowing  men  will  much 
eafier  fee  than  I  can  defcribe. 


The  Stock  of  the  SOUTH  SEA  rofe  fifty  per- 
cent, in  one  hour's  time,  which,  by  the  year, 
is  8760!.  per  cent,  and  upon  the  whole,  forty 
millions  comes  to 

1 7,520,000,000,000. 

I  am  confidering,  at  this  rate,  in  what  time  the 
company  may  purchale  the  terraqueous  globe, 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  inclufive. 

*^*  Juft  publifhed,  "  A  Nation  a  Family;"  being  the 
Sequel  of  "  The  Crifis  of  Property  ;  or,  a  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  SOUTH  SEA  Propofal."  By  Sir  RI- 
CHARD STEELE,  Knt.  Member  of  Parliament.  To  be 
had  at  the  fame  place  with  this  Paper  ;  and  at  J.  Brother- 
ton's,  at  the  Black  Bull  in  Cornhill.  Price  6d.  Orig. 
Theatre. 

f  J-t  This  day  is  publifhed,  by  W.  Boreham,  price  4d. 
"  A  Letter  from  Signori  BENEDITTI  BALDASSARII,  of 
the  Hay  market,  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  of  Drury- 
Lane." 

*  Centimanus  Gyas 
'  Virginea  domitus  fagitta.'     HOR.  3  Od.  iv.  69. 

Daily  Poft,  March  16,   1719-20. 

%3r  This  day  is  publifhed,  The  Equity  of  Parliaments 
and  Public  Faith,  vindicated;  in  Anfwer  to  "  The  Crifis 
of  Property,"  and  addrefled  to  the  Annuitants.  By  Sir 
JOHN  MEERES,  F.  R.  S.  The  fecond  Edition,  corrected. 
Printed  for  C.  Coningfby,  Price  6d.  Ibid.  March  18, 
1719-20. 
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N°25.  SATURDAY,  March  26,  1720. 


Si  manibus  hominumpereo,  periijfe  juvabit. 
f  Let  me  but  nobly  die,  I  die  content.' 

TH  E  following  Letter  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  (hall  fill  this  Paper  in  the  very 
words  wherein  it  came  to  my  hands. 

A  Letter  from  a  COMMONER   to  a  PEER  of 
GREAT    BRITAIN. 

"  MY  LORD, 

"  TN  the  fudden  and  violent  courfe  of  human 
"  J-  affairs,  at  prefent,  I  am  obliged  to  apply 
«6  for  fuccour,  in  my  utmoft  diftrefs,  to  a  power, 
t(  which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  SelTioti 
"  of  Parliament,  I  looked  upon  with  terror  *. 
<{  I  feared  then  an  Ariftocracy  from  the  growing 
**  authority  of  your  houfe  ;  but  I 'now  have  no 
««  confolation,  under  an  impending  danger  of 
44  fomething  very  little  better,  if  not  worfe, 
"  than  Anarchy,  but  from  the  generality  arid 
"  public  fpirit  of  that  illuftrious  Aflembly. 

*f  If  what  I  fearmurt  happen,  unhappy  were 
"  we  who  fliunned  a  vaflalnge  to  Nobles,  to 
"  be  facrificed  to  a  crowd  of  the  bafeft  men  of 
«•  all  orders. 

*  See  the  PLEBEIAN,  pajjim. 

'« In 
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"  InfubjedYion  to  your  Lordfhips,  mould  you 
"  degenerate  from  what  you  now  are,  we  (hould, 
44  at  worft,  but  have  been  under  the  tyranny 
44  of  Ambition.  In  our  prefent  apprehenfion, 
44  we  fhall  be  under  the  domination  of  Avarice. 
44  There  is  always  in  Ambition  fomething  that 
•'  bears  a  refemblance  of  Virtue  and  Honour ; 
44  but  Avarice  knows  no  good,  or  even  the  ap- 
44  pearance  of  good;  it  is  unmixed,  fincere  vice, 
44  and  that  in  the  uglinefs  thereof. 

44  If  we  refign  ourfelves  to  the  Ambitious,  we 
**  may  be  vaflals  in  gaudy  attire,  and  wanton 
44  maintenance.  If  we  depend  on  the  Covetous, 
44  our  raiment  mufl  be  fackcloth,  and  our  food 
4t  offals.  The  covetous  man  cannot  indulge  his 
««  appetite  but  by  preying  upon  his  very  fervants. 
44  The  Ambitious  take  delight  in  the  fplenclid 
•'  appointments  of  their  followers,  and  fwell 
44  with  pleafure  to  fee  them  profperous  even 
"  to  iiiiblence. 

44  To  come  nearer  to  my  purpofe  in  this 
<*  Epiftle.  I  am  to  lament  that  the  unikilful 
<4  in  the  art  of  Government  have  not  been  dif- 
*'  couraged  by  a  defeat  in  their  attempts  to  fa-, 
44  orifice  their  Mailer  and  his  People  to  am- 
44  bition ;  but  have  now  proje&ed  the  common 
44  ruin  upon  a  more  univerfal  motive,  upon 
44  a  more  difFufive  ill  principle,  in  which  all 
44  but  virtuous  men  can  partake,  to  wit,  Co- 
*4  vetoufncfs.  The  whole  world  can  mare  in 
44  profit,  but  the  whole  world  cannot  be  par- 
4«  takers  of  honour.  The  latter  is  a  reward 
44  that  muft  be  viiible;  the  former  is  a  recom- 

4*  pence 
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"pence  conveyed  and  diflributed  in  fecret. 
*'  Honour  is  a  fword  that  is  brandimed,  and 
"  glitters  in  the  faces  of  thofe  whom  it  chal- 
**  lenges  and  fubdues :  Profit  is  a  dagger  hid 
"  till  it  wounds,  and  operates  beft  when  mofl 
"  concealed. 

"  This  vice  has  fpread  its  contagion  fo  ef- 
"  fectually,  that  a  law,  in  all, human  probabi- 
"  lity,  will  be  foon  offered  to  your  Lordmips, 
«'  implying,  in  effect,  that  it  mall  hereafter  be 
**  lawful  for  certain  perfons  to  gain  as  much  more 
"  than  the  value  of  what  they  fell,  to  whomfoever 
<c  they  can,  provided  they  'Will give  a  certain  pro- 
41  portion  of  it  to  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts. 
"  This,  1  know,  you  will  read  with  indignation 
"  fuitable  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  Peer  of 
<c  Great  Britain;  and,  I  hope,  it  will  rouze  in 
"  you  a  fpirit  that  may  diffufe  itfelf  through 
"  the  whole  Houfe,  by  the  force  of  your  elo- 
**  quence,  and  the  jufticeof  your  caufe. 

"  Bold,  and  dangerous,  and  pernicious  at- 
*'  tempts  have  been  made  before  now ;  factious 
"  fpirit  and  dil'dainful  animofity  have  often  en- 
*«  dangered  the  State  ;  involuntary  acts  have 
*'  been  extorted  from  owners  of  property,  to 
<c  difguife  the  neceffities,  and  quiet  the  cla- 
<c  mours,  of  the  People ;  but  never  till  this 
"  hour  was  it  propofed  to  a  Legijlature,  that 
"  fome  menjhould  cheat  others,  in  order  to  accom~ 
"  modate  the  Government.  This,  my  Lord, 
*'  would  be  fupporting  power  by  the  abufe  of 
'  it,  and  practifing  tyranny  to  preferve  do- 
minion. 

"We, 


" 
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*'  We,  my  Lord,  from  whom  it  is  expected 
*'  only  to  do  juftice,  and  purfue  righteoufnefs, 
"  behold  this  with  tears;  but  our  ibrrow  can- 
"  not  move  hearts  made  ftupid  by  gain,  or 
"  pierce  ,ears  deafened  by  intereft.  Men  in 
"  lower  life  are  contented  to  live  without 
"  mame,  and  numbers  in  guilt  avert  that  con- 
*'  cern,  and  make  reflection  ceafe  to  be  painful. 
"  A  majority  among  us  (hare  infamy  till  the 
"  burden  is  unfelt ;  while  a  minority  can  hardly 
*'  bear  up  in  the  practice  of  honour;  nay,  in  a 
"  minority  of  us,  it  is  an  act  of  courage  even 
*c  to  be  innocent. 

*'  But  perfons  of  your  birth  and  education 
"  are  infpired  from  infancy  with  a  fuperior 
"  fenfe  of  things  ;  it  is  not  enough  with  you 
"  to  be  irreproachable,  but  you  know  it  is  de- 
"  manded  of  you  as  of  courfe  to  be  worthy  of 
"  praife.  We  are  more  eafily  furprized  into 
*'  indirect  paths,  who  are  contented  with  ob- 
<c  fcurity,  fo  we  avoid  blame ;  but  Nobles,  to 
"  whom  it  is  difgrace  to  be  but  inglorious,  are 
"  animated  with  motives  too  enlarged  to  be 
"  diverted  from  the  paths  of  honour  by  fo  mean 
*'  a  bait  as  felf-intereft.  The  bait  to  be  laid 
c<  before  Nobility  is  glory ;  and  never,  my 
"  Lord,  was  there  before  fo  great  a  ftore  of  it 
"  to  be  divided,  as  the  prefent  conjuncture  offers 
*'  to  your  Lordfhips. 

*«  Contempt  of  unjuft  gain,  which  is  natu- 
<c  rally  inherent  to  generous  minds,  brings  you 
'*  at  once  to  the  fummit  of  human  grandeur. 

«  An 
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"  An  injured  Sovereign,  a  falling  State,  and  a 
<c  deluded  People,  are  the  great  objefts  of  your 
"  companion  and  protection.  Aflume  your- 
"  felves,  ye  illuftrious  men  !  excell  by  one  acfe 
"  all  the  glorious  enterprizes,  enjoy  in  one  in- 
"  ftant  the  whole  honourable  lives,  of  your 
"  Anceftors :  you  need  not  the  painful  toil  by 
"  which  they  afcended  to  honour ;  you  need 
"  not  longer  owe  any  thing  to  their  honourable 
"  names ;  you  can  in  this  one  aft  immortalize 
*'  your  own. 

"  Confider  the  vaft  treafure,  in  a  feries  of 
<c  ages,  expended  to  preferve  the  land  in  which 
**  you  have  the  greateft  fortunes ;  and,  if  you 
"  can,  call  it  extravagance  and  profufion. 
;  "  Look  back  on  the  generous  contempt  of 
"  life  in  thofe  who,  in  the  ages  pad,  fell  by  the 
"  fword  in  defence  of  that  Kingdom  whereof 
"  you  are  Nobles ;  and,  if  you  can,  declar^ 
"  they  died  in  vain. 

*'  My  Lord,  be  pleafed  to  let  me  conclude, 
"by  laying  this  matter  before  you  in  a  way 
"  that  will  more  familiarly  touch  your  noble 
"  mind,  which  has  been  employed  in  purfuits 
"  too  fublime  for  a  ready  conception  of  thefe 
"  low  considerations  of  profit.  Do  but  think 
Cl  of  money  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and 
"  you  will  eafily  comprehend,  that  any  thing 
"  purchaied  by  money,  and  not  reducible  to 
"  money  when  it  is  wanted,  will  be  of  as 
"  little  ufe  as  jewels  in  a  famine  would  be  to 
"  him  who  wants  bread.  Behold  then,  the 

*«  Man  a- 


" 
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Managers  of  the  SOUTH  SEA  Stock,  under  aa 
"  exigence  from  abroad  or  at  home,  bereft  of 
"  all  that  imaginary  excrefcence  above  the  real 
*'  value,  and  the  purchafer  of  one  hundred 
"  pounds  with  three  hundred  pounds  reduced 
'*  to  accept  of  a  third  of  what  he  paid. 

*'  When  you  have  thought  but  thus  far,  and 
4<  will  pleafe  to  place  the  whole  Britifh  Nation 
**  before  your  eyes,  claiming  part  of  this  cafh, 
<c  you  will  fee  property,  in  what  is  abfolutely 
"  heceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  to  be  in 
"  vain  urged  in  fupply  of  the  luxury  of  fome 
*'  againfl  the  wants  of  ALL.  The  heady  fol- 
"  lowers  of  gain,  who  meditated  and  contrived 
"  this  deftruSion,  would  then  find  the  fpedres 
"  of  Want  and  Neceffity,  Hunger  and  Thirft, 
**  too  hard  for  the  infatiable  glutton  Avarice  ; 
"  and  behold  all  human-race  tearing  and  de- 
*'  vouring  each  other.  Which  that  the  illuf- 
44  trious  Houfe  of  Peers  may  avert,  to  their  own 
*'  immortal  honour,  and  thereby  refcue  from 
*'  thefe  terrors  the  deceived  and  devoted  fubjecls 
**  of  thefe  dominions,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 
*'  my  Lord,  your  Lordmip's  moft  obliged  and 
*«  moft  obe.dient  fervant,  COMMONER  LOWLY." 

March  23,  Briton  Nolle. 

Kf»  On  Monday  next  will  be  publifhed,  the  Second 
Edition  of  *'  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES."  In  Fifteen 
Books.  Tranflated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Congreve,  Dr. 
Garth,  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Addifon,  Mr.  Eufden,  Mr.  Rowe, 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  Mr.  Croxall,  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  emi- 
nent hands.  Publifhed  by  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D. 
adorned  with  Iculptures.  In  Two  Volumes.  Printed  for 
J.  Brotherton,  and  W.  Meadows,  at  the  Black  Bull  in 
Cornhill. 
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N°  26.     TUESDAY,  March  29,  1720. 


Quippe  mlnuti 

Semper  &  infinni  eft  animi  exiguique  voluptas 

Ultio Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  189. 

'  He  whom  Revenge  can  charm,  is  curs'd,  you'll  find, 
'  With  a  mean,  impotent,  and  felfifh  mind.' 

NEVILE, 

THE  INJURED  KNIGHT  *,  difpofieft  of  a 
large  eftate,  libeled,  calumniated,  and 
abufed,  in  fpeech,  manufcript,  and  print,  pre- 
fented  me  with  a  "  State  of  the  Cafe  between 
<e  a  moil  noble  Lord  and  himfelf."  I  ftruckofF 
many  allufions  and  complaints,  which  I  knew 
proceeded  from  rage  and  indignation,  which  had 
their  viciffitudes,  among  other  paffions,  in  the 
anguifh  of  heart,  and  bitternefs  of  foul,  of  him 
who  fufFers  without  guilt,  and  is  robbed  of  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  innocent.  "  You 
<l  take,"  faid  I,  "  a  wrong  way  of  defending 
'*  yourfelf  againft  injury  done  to  you  without 
"  malice.  He  heedleflly  thinks  only  of  what 

'*  *  It  is  faid,  a  moft  excellent  Comedy  of  Sir  R. 
"  STEEJLE'S  is  to  be  prohibited  a&ing,  left  it  fhould  draw 
"  away  good  company,  and  Ipoil  the  relifh  for  Operas, 
"  by  feducing  them  with  fenfe,  wit,  and  humour."  Dr. 
RUKDLE  to  Mrs.  SANDYS,  March  24,  1719-20. 

"  he 
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*  he  himfelf  has  a  mind  to,  and  not  of  what 
"  he  takes  from  you.  He  defires  to  be  pleafed, 
."  without  reflecting  that,  to  make  him  fo,  you 
"  are  to  be  tormented.  You  muft  collect  your 
*'  fpirit,  and  ftruggle  in  your  adverfity  with 
"  patience,  till  you  make  the  reft  of  the  world 
"  fee  your  cafe  may  be  their  own." 

He  murmured  much  paflionate  language ; 
which  I  excufed,  from  the  reflection  that  the 
unhappy  can  never  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
laying  but  juft  enough. 

His  converfation  threw  me  into  a  ferious  me- 
ditation upon  the  circumftances  of  doing  and 
fuffering  wrong.  And  I  could  not  but  refolve 
in  myfelf,  that  an  unprovoked  hardfhip  done 
to  another,  with  indifference,  how  it  may  affect 
his  fortune  and  peace  of  mind,  is  much  greater 
than  if  it  was  done  with  rage  and  refentment, 
arifing  from  an  offence  given  :  this  is  ftill  lefs 
excufable,  and  more  mean  in  him  who  commits 
it,  if  he  does  it  in  fubfervience  to  the  unjuft 
anger  of  others.  All  thefe  aggravations,  I  well 
know,  attend  the  ill-ufage  done  to  a  man  who 
has  given  no  provocation,  but,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  tranquillity  and  fortune>  oppofed  all  at- 
tempts of  bringing  the  like  misfortunes  upon 
other  men.  But  I  will  leave  matters  which 
might  feem  to  excufe  the  utmoft  fury  of  refent- 
ment  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and 
turn  my  thoughts  to  the  confideration  of  anger. 
As  the  fubduing  of  it  is  the  greateft  act,  and 
higheft  capacity  of  the  foul,  it  is  an  inexpref- 
5  fible 
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fible  pleafnre  to  me,  that,  while  I  am  talking 
of  this  as  a  meer  private  man,  and  an  humble 
Moralift,  the  Legiflature  of  my  country  has  it 
among  their  prefent  deliberations,  how  to  abate 
the  haughtinefs  of  man  towards  man,  by  a  law 
againft  Dueling  *.  A  work  of  this  kind  could 
be  rendered  effectual  by  no  lefs  authority,  nor 
could  it  be  begun,  with  hopes  of  fuccefs,  but 
by  a  perfon  of  great  weight  and  importance  in 
the  Afiembly.  Little  mifmterpretations,  low 
prejudices,  and  idle  railleries,  would  have  flood 
in  the  way  of  a  man  of  lefs  moment,  which 
vanim  before  an  acknowledged  character  -f-. 
In  this  hopeful  way  is  this  great  work  ;  and  it  is 
nofmall  confolation,  that  as  we  have  from  time 
to  time  imitated  the  follies  of  France,  almoft 

*  A  Bill  "  to  prevent  the  impious  practice  of  Dueling, 
and  for  abolifhing  tryals  by  fingle  combat,"  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  palled,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the 
aoth  of  April,  1720;  but  was  reje&ed  in  the  Upper 
Houfe. 

f  The  motion  for  bringing  in  the  Bill  was  made  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyll,  on  the  Qth  of  March,  on  occafion  of  an 
unlucky  accident  which  had  happened  the  day  before  near 
"Windfor.  William  Aldworth,  Efq.  one  of  the  Comniif- 
fioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Taxes,  being  defirous  to  celebrate 
his  birth-day,  gave  an  entertainment  to  feveral  Perfons, 
amongft  whom  was  Owen  Buckingham,  Efq.  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Reading,  and  one  of  the  Commiflioners  of 
the  Victualling-office,  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  was  to 
have  lain  at  his  houfe  that  night :  but,  being  both  elevated 
with  wine,  fome  hot  words  arofe  between  them ;  and  be- 
ing gone  out  of  the  houfe  to  fight  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham received  a  mortal  wound,  and  with  his  dying 
breath  owned  he  had  given  the  provocation,  * 

O  to 
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to  our  ruin,  there  are  now  hopes  of  following 
that  nation  in  the  one  thing  wherein  they  ex- 
cell  us  that  is  praife-wrothy. 

If  we  coniider  the  prodigious  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  the  fame  man  bears  in  our 
imagination  when  we  are  pleafed  with  him, 
from  that  wherein  we  behold  him  when  we  arc 
angry,  one  may  eafily  comprehend  the  injuf- 
tice  of  this  paffion,  and  the  merits  in  reftrain- 
ing  it.  This  obfervation,  which  every  body 
living  has  had  one  time  or  other  an  opportunity 
of  making,  cannot  but  endear  the  vigilance 
and  care  of  our  Lawgivers,  in  providing  proper 
means  to  foften  the  difpofitions  of  the  heart, 
and  render  it  lefs  fufceptible  of  offence,  and 
more  inclined  to  approbation,  than  is  at  pre- 
fent  obfervable  in  the  converfation  of  Gentle- 
men. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  laudable  ac"V, 
than  declaring  an  abhorrence  of  fo  fafhionable 
a  crime,  which  weaknefs,  cowardice,  and  im- 
patience of  the  reproach  of  fools,  have  brought 
upon  reafonable  men.  This  fort  of  behaviour 
cannot  proceed  but  from  a  true  and  undaunted 
courage  ;  and  I  cannot  but  have  in  great  ve- 
neration a  generous  Youth,  who  in  public  de- 
clared his  aflent  and  concurrence  to  this  law, 
by  faying,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  prevailing  cuf- 
tom,  "  he  triumphed  more  in  being  a  fecond 
*'  to  prevent,  than  he  mould  have  been  in  be- 
"  ing  one  to  promote,  murder."  A  fpeech  thus 
ingenuous  could  come  only  from  an  heart  that 

fcornett 
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fcorned  referves,  in  compliance  to  falfehood,  to 
do  injury  to  truth. 

This  was  true  greatnefs  of  mind  ;  and  the 
man  who  did  it  could  not  poffibly  do  it  for 
his  own  fake,  but  muft  be  confcious  of  a  cou- 
rage fufficient  for  his  own  defence,  who  could 
thus  candidly,  at  his  time  of  life,  refcue  other 
men  from  the  neceffity  of  bearing  contempr, 
or  doing  an  ill  action.  The  mind  ufually  ex- 
erts itfelf  in  all  its  faculties  with  an  equal 
pace  towards  maturity ;  and  this  Gentleman, 
who  at  the  age  of  iixteen  could  form  fuch 
pleafant  pi&qres  of  the  falfe  and  little  am- 
bitions of  low  fpirits  as  Mr.  FULLER  did,  to 
whom,  when  a  boy,  we  owe,  with  feveral 
other  excellent  pieces, "  The  Vain-glorious  Glut- 
*'  ton,"  when  a  fecret  Correfpondent  of  "  The 
"  TATLER  ;"  I  fay,  fuch  a  one  might  eafily,  as 
he  proceeded  in  human  life,  arrive  at  this  fu* 
perior  flrength  of  mind  at  four-and- twenty. 
The  foul  that  labours  againft  prejudice  and 
follows  reafon,  ripens  in  her  capacities*  and 
grows  in  her  talents,  at  the  fame  time  ;  as 
therefore  courage  is  what  a  man  attains  by 
thought,  as  much  as  he  improves  his  wit  by 
ftudy,  it  is  only  from  want  of  opportunities  to 
call  the  one  or  the  other  forth,  and  draw  the 
refpective  qualities  into  habit,  if  ever  a  man  of 
fenfe  is  a  coward. 

But  miferable  is  fociety,  wherein  falfe  pre- 
tenders to  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, by  the  force  of  a  tyrant,  Cuftom,  are 

O  2  allowed 
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allowed  to  obtrude  themfelves  upon  us,  and  by 
groundlefs  anger  fet  up  for  brave,  as  well  as  by 
quick  mifapprehenfion  for  witty. 

I  fay,  while  this  barbarous  cuftom  of  Duel- 
ing is  tolerated,  we  (hall  never  be  rid  of  cox- 
combs, who  will  defend  their  underflanding  by 
the  fword,  and  force  us  to  bear  nonfenfe  upon 
pain  of  death. 

There  feems  to  me  no  practicable  and  effec- 
tual method  of  eradicating  this  evil,  but  by 
making  the  practice  as  (hameful  as  the  bafeft 
felony.  When  we  behold  men,  m  contradic- 
tion to  the  ftrongeft  inftinct,  that  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  facrifice  their  lives  to  keep  themfelves 
in  countenance  and  fafhion,  it  fhould  lead  us  to 
lay  the  ftrefs  of  our  hopes  of  curing  this  evil 
upon  the  fhame  which  (hall  hereafter  attend  the 
practice. 

My  Cavalier  has  attacked  this  iniquity  in  ten 
thousand  (hapes.  His  interview  of  a  fecond, 
frefli-killed,  with  SOCRATES  in  the  (hades  be- 
low *  ;  his  meflage  to  France,  by  PACOLET, 
in  the  character  of  BICKERSTAFFE  t ;  and  the 
application  of  SPINAMONT  J  at  the  court  of 
PHARAMOND,  are  all  well-intended  and  fea- 
fonable  lectures  on  the  fubject  ;  but  he,  who 
will  take  upon  him  to  advife  or  reprove,  muft 
look  to  it  that  he  himfelf  be  unblameable ;  and 
there  is  an  unanfwerable  exception  againft  his 

*  TATLER,  N°  26,  Nates.         f  Ib.  N°  13,  14,  15. 
\  SPECTATOR,  N°  184. 

being 
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being  a  man  of  gallantry,  which  is  the  cafe  of 
Mrs.  MANLEY.  He  had  the  impatience  to  write 
fomething  like  fatire  in  return  to  the  liberties 
that  ingenious  lady  took  with  him  in  certain  of 
her  writings.  The  anger  of  a  woman,  ac- 
cording to  all  rules  of  chivalry,  is  never  to  be 
returned,  but  abated  by  perfuafion  and  fubmif- 
fion.  I  look  upon  the  fecret  effeminate  malice, 
that  men  without  names  now  pra&ife  againft 
him,  as  a  juft  judgement  upon  his  unmanly 
conduct  in  contending  with  a  woman.  But  I 
will  atone  for  his  crime  in  fome  meafure,  and 
fignify  to  the  Town,  that  her  Tragedy  of  "  Lu- 
cius" is  now  in  rehearfai  on  the  Stage,  to  be 
a6ted  for  her  benefit  *  ;  and  end  this  difcourfe 
with  nlluiion  to  her  former  merit  towards  him, 
or  his  towards  her,  and  the  refentments  there- 
upon, with  a  diftich  of  an  old  Englifh  Author: 

ft  When  'tis  Defert  offends,  Vis  never  fpar'd  j 
"  Tis  eafier  to  revenge,  than  to  reward." 

*  See  her  very  handfome  acknowledgement  in  STEELE'S 
f<  Epittolary  Correfpondence,"  ed.  1787.  vol.  II.  p.  455. 
"The  Prologue  is  printed  in  THEATRE,  N°  10,  p.  84, 
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N°  27.   SATURDAY,  April  2,  1720. 


e  Here,  with  like  hade,  though  different  ways,  they 

e  run, 
«  Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone.' 

DENHAM,  Cooper's  Hill. 

THE  hurry  of  the  Town  will  be  a  little 
abated,  if  all  who  underftand  .the  Rule 
of  Three  would  pleafe  to  confider  the  following 
calculations.  I  mall  make  no  other  remark 
upon  them,  than  that  the  creditors  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who  mall  fubfcribe  to  the  SOUTH 
SEA,  have  as  great  pretence  to  the  favour  of  the 
Government,  as  the  SOUTH  SEA.  Undertakers  ; 
for  it  will  appear,  that  what  the  SOUTH  SEA 
give  and  get,  the  new  Subfcribers  muft  lofe. 

Several  Calculations  of  the  Value  of  South  Sea 
Stock,  built  on  the  Propofah  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Company. 

FIRST  CALCULATION. 

/.  s.    d. 


Suppofe  the  South   Sea^\ 

*Y  .    i  v-   12,000,000  oo  oo 

That 
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That  the  redeemables  be  i  7 

all  paid  off  '5,924,2'*  '2   "I 

Then   will   the    capital!  g 

amount  to  J      ' 

To  be  given  to  the  Go-^ 

vernmentby  theCom-  !•      4,667,705     8     I 

pany -* 

So  that  27,924,2 1 87. 1 2s.^ 

iod.%     capital    flock  L   32,951,924     o   n| 

will  coft  theCompanyJ 

which  is,  for  ioo/.  South  Sea  flock,  bringing 
five  percent.  u6/.  31.  id.  f  ;  for  as  27,924,218^ 
\is.  io^/.4-  is  to  ioo/.  fo  is  32,691,924/,-oj. 
nd.  to  u6/.  ^.  i^/.  1. 


SECOND  CALCULATION. 


Suppofe  the  South  Sea  Company  pay  off  the 
redeemables,  and  fell  ioo/.  South  Sea  for  2oo/. 
then  half  the  quantity  of  South-Sea  will  pay  for 
<ill  the  redeemables  :  which  done,  the  account 
will  fraud  thus : 

The  capital  of  the  pre-1 

5\    i        i    r  ^    12,000,000  oo  oo 

•  lent  itock  as  before      J 

The  addition  of  half  the") 

redeeraables                  }  7'96z'IO9           5 

Given    to   the   Govern-")  ,, 

ment  as  before            /  4,667,705 

04  The 
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The   fum  total   of   the 
South   Sea,    with   the 
other  half  of  the  re- 
deemables     that     re- 
mained being  added  to  ^   24,629,814  14     6 
it,  will  (land   as    be-  i 
fore ;   that  is   to  fay,  I 

27,924,2l8/.  12-f.  lod. 

i, which  will  thencoft 
the  Company  but 

Whence  it  will  follow,  as  24,629,8147.  145.60". 
is  to  27,924,2187.  i2s.  lod.  fo  ioo7.  former 
South  Sea  (lock  is,  with  the  gained  or  acquired, 
to  U3/.  js.  6d.  near. 

THIRD  CALCULATION. 

Suppofe,  when  the  South  Sea  has  paid  ofFthe 
redeemables,  they  fell  the  South  Sea  {lock  at 
3Oo7.  for  i  oo7.  South  Sea,  then  the  account  will 
fiand  thus : 

The  prefent,  capital,   as"} 

>   12,000,000  oo  oo 
before  .          J 

One   third    of  the    reo 

deemables     converted  >     5,308,062   17     9 

to  South  Sea  is 
Given  the  Government,  "I         ,, 

as  before  j     ^,667,705 

c  The 
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The  other  two-thirds  of  1 
the  redeemables  being 
added    to    the   South  \ 
Sea  flock,  will   be  as  £  21,975,768     8  10 
above;     27,924,2187.! 
i2s.  io^/.a  which  then  I 
cods  the  Company     j 

whence  it  will  follow,  as  21,975,7687.  5*. 
isd.  is  to  27,924,2187.  125.  \od.  lo  is  ioo7. 
prefent  South  Sea  to  1277,  is.  4<7.i,  prefent  and 
acquired. 

In  this  view  it  appears  whence  the  Com- 
pany pretend  to  be  able  to  raife  their  profit ; 
to  wit,  by  the  fale  of  one  hundred  pound 
South  Sea  flock  to  purchafe  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  redeemables  ;  by  which  means, 
if  one  third  of  their  capital  flock  will  purchafe 
the  whole  of  the  redeemables,  and  if  afterwards 
they  mould  be  able  to  fell  the  remaining  two 
thirds  at  thrice  the  price  with  which  they 
bought  them,  then  will  the  Directors  of  this 
Company  have  under  their  direction  almoft 
thirty-two  millions  of  money,  beiides  a  remain- 
ing twenty-eight  millions  of  capital  {lock  ;  with 
which  if  any  body  of  men  are  to  be  trufted, 
they  will  be  much  better  and  honefrer  truftees,, 
than  any  others  in  the  world,  except  thole  who 
{hall  repofe  their  trull  in  thern. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  considerations  would  be  much  ftronger 
agalnft  the  Company  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
irredeemables,  fince  it  appears,  that  it  is  not 
for  the  intereft  of  eVen  the  redeemables  to  come 
into  their  project  at  par,  they  being  to  bear  the 
greater  (hare  of  the  4,667,7057.  which  they 
agree  to  advance  to  the  Government.  There  is 
mighty  expectation  from  the  large  dividends 
the  Company  will  make;  fome  lay  12,  fome 
15,  and  fome  20  per  cent,  the  laft  of  which  it 
•would  be  vanity  to  expect,  the  finking  fund  and 
intereft  from  the  Government  not  being,  at 
firft  fight,  fufficient  to  fupport  it.  But  they 
may  perhaps,  to  encourage  the  proprietors  of 
the  redeemables,  pay,  for  a  time,  1 5  per  cent. 
3  (hall  therefore  confider  in  what  time  io/.  I2/. 
and  I5/.  per  annum  dividend  will  pay  the  whole  ; 
and  explain  this  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  to  pre- 
vent men's  ruin  through  ignorance,  and  a  falfe 
hope  of  profit.  Every  one  knows  the  Company 
has  agreed  to  accept  of  five  per  cent,  till  the  year 
1727 ;  after  which  they  are  to  have  but  four  per 
cent,  till  the  capital  is  paid. 


***  This  afternoon  will  be  published,  "  The  State  of 
the  Cafe  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majefty's 
Koufhold,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Comedians.  With  the  Patent,  and  Opinions  of  Pember- 
ton,  Northey,  and  Parker,  concerning  the  Theatre.  By 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE."  To  be  had  at  the  fame  places 
with  this  Paper.  Price  6d.  Orig.  Theatre,  March  29. 
A  iecond  Edition  came  out  in  a  few  days. 

j  Three 
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Three  CALCULATIONS,  mewing  in  what  time, 
and  what  produce  will  be  reaped  from  ioo/. 
South  Sea  frock,  on  the  feveral  dividends  of 
10,  12,  and  15  per  cent,  per  ann.  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  for  feven  years,  and  four  per 
cent,  after,  till  all  is  paid. 

At  10  per  cent,  dividend. 

The  principal  put  out         —         100     o     o 
Intereft  for  the  firft  year         —         500 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to     105     o     o 
Firft  year's  dividend         ••  10     o     o 


Remains         —        —         —         95     o     o 
Intereft  for  the  fecond  year        —     415     o 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       99  15 
Second  year's  dividend          —          10     o 


Remains  •  — —       89   15     o 

Intereft  for  the  third  year  499 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       94     4     9 
Third  year's  dividend          —          10     o     o 


Remains          •  84     4     9 

Intereft  for  the  fourth  year     — -         442! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       88     8   1 1| 
Fourth  year's  dividend  I  o     o     o 

•••••— ••••••        • 

Remains 
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Remains                              •  78     8   n| 

Intereft  for  the  fifth  year  318     5  J 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  82     7     5 

Fifth  year's  dividend  10     o     o 


Remains  •  •  72     7     5 

Intereft  for  the  fixth  year         —        3124! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  75   19 

Sixth  year's  dividend  .  10     o 


Remains                        •  •  •  65  19  9^ 

Jntereft  for  the  feventh  year    —  3  511! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  69  5  p£ 

Seventh  year's  dividend         —  10  o  o 

Remains                •  59  5  9$ 
The  intereft  for  the  eighth  year, 

at  fourfer  cent*           *-,  2  7  51 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  61  13  2$ 

Eighth  year's  dividend         — -  10  o  o 


'3 


Intereft  for  the  ninth  year        —214 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        53  1 4     61 
Ninth  year's  dividend         —         10     o     o 

»  i.  »l          • 

Remains          *•          ••  .  >.          43  14     6| 

Intereft  for  the  tenth  year      — •        i   14  ii| 
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Principal  and  intereft         •  45     9     6| 

Tenth  year's  dividend           —  10     o     o 

Remains                    •  35     9     6$ 

Intereft  for  the  eleventh  year  184! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  361711 

Eleventh  year's  dividend         —  i  o     o     o 


Remains  •  •     26   17  n 

Intereft  for  the  twelfth  year         —    i      I     6 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       27   19     5! 
Twelfth  year's  dividend         —         I  o     o     o 

Remains  ..  -     17   19     $•& 

Intereft  for  the  thirteenth  year  o  144! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       18   13     9! 
Thirteenth  year's  dividend         -«•    10     o     o 

Remains  .  ..    >  8  13     9! 

Intereft  for  the  fourteenth  year  o     6  1  1  1 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to         909! 
Fourteenth  year's  dividend  all  paid  off. 

At  1  2  per  cent,  dividend, 

The  principal  put  out         —         100     o     o 
Intereft  for  the  firft  year         —         500 

*  "p  •• 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to     105     o     o 
Firft  year's  dividend  •—          1200 

.'"        < 
Remains 
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Remains       '•       •  .  93     o     o 

lutereft  for  the  fecond  year         —      4  £3     o 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        97   13     o 
Second  year's  dividend          —          1200 


Remains  •  ——    85   13 

Intereft  for  the  third  year         —        45 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       89   1  8     8| 
Third  year's  dividend          —  1200 


Remains  «    •  • 

Intereft  for  the  fourth  year        —      31711 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  81    16     7! 

Fourth  year's  dividend         —  1200 

Remains  .  —  69   1 6     7! 

Intereft  for  the  fifth  year        ~—         3     9   10 

Principal  .and  intereft  amount  to  73     6     5! 

Fifth  year's  dividend          •  12     o     o 

Remains  <  '••  •  61     6     5! 

Intereft  for  the  fixth  year         —        3     i     3$ 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  64     7     9 

Sixta'year's  dividend  •  12     o     o 


Remains         »••  —         52     7     9 

Intereft  for  the  feventh  year  212     4! 

Prin- 
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Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        55  o     if 

Seventh  year's  dividend         — •         12  o     o 

Remains         ••                •                     43  o     if 
Intereft  for  the  eighth  year,  at  four 

percent.                         < —           i  14     4! 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       44  14 
Eighth  year's  dividend  •—         120 


Remains  —  32'  14     6  f 

Intereft  for  the  ninth  year        *—  .         162 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        34     o     8 
Ninth  year's  dividend  —  1200 


Remains  _  m  .         22     o 

Intereft  for  the  tenth  year      —         o.  17 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        22   r  8     ^ 
Tenth  year's  dividend  —          1200 


Remains  •  ...     IQ   18     3* 

Intereft  for  the  eleventh  year  o     8     bv| 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       1170! 

At  1 5  per  cent,  dividend.  • 

The  principal  put  out         •  100     o    b 

Intereft  for  the  firft  year        —        .  5     o     Q 

Prin- 
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Principal  and  intereft  amount  to     105     o     o 
Firft  year's  dividend         15     o     o 

Remains         — —  •         90     o     o 

Intereft  for  the  fecond  year     -—         4100 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        94   10     o 
Second  year's  dividend         —  15     o 


Remains  79   I0     o 

Intereft  for  the  third  year  3   19     6 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to      83     9     o 
Third  year's  dividend  15     o     o 


Remains         — -  68     9     <6 
Intereft  for  the  fourth  year         - —     385! 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  71    17   n| 

Fourth  year's  dividend         — -  15     o     o 

Remains  • 56   17   ii| 

Intereft  for  the  fifth  year         —         2   16   io| 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to  59  14   xof 

Fifth  year's  dividend  15     o     o 

Remains                                   >  44  14 

latereft  for  tne  fixth  year           —  2     4 


Principal  and  intereft  amount  to       46   19     7! 
Sixth  year's  dividend  ••  15     o     o 

Remains 
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Remains         •  31    19     7! 

Intereft  for  the  feventh  year         —    i    1 1  1 1 1 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        33   1 1      7 
Seventh  year's  dividend         —          15     o     o 


Remains              18  u  7 

Jntereft  for  the  eighth  year,  at  four 

per  cent.                                         o  14  io| 

Principal  and  intereft  amount  to        19  6  5! 

Eighth  year's  dividend                        15  o  o- 

Remains             4  6  5! 

Intereft  for  the  ninth  year                    o  i  i| 

At  the  end  of  eight  years  four  months  477 


Thus  it  is  demonftrated,  that! 
io/.  per  ann.  will,    in  fourteen 
years,  pay  principal  and  intereft,  M39     o     9 
the   total  of  which  amounts  to ! 
no  more  than 

That    I2/.  per   ann.    will   doT 
the  fame   in  eleven  years,    and  >  131     o     7! 
amounts  to  no  more  than  J 

That  I5/.  per  ann.  will  do 
the  fame  in  eight  years  and 
one-third,  and  amounts  to  no 
more  than 

For  the  truth  of  all  thefe  Calculations,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  'Prentice-boy. 

Occupet  extremum  fcabies. 

'  MURRAIN  take  the  hindmoft."     Jtpril  i,  1720. 

P  N°  28, 


.124     7     6 
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N°  28.     TUESDAY,  April  5,  1720. 


By  Sir  RICHARD   STEELE. 


Ludicra  pono.  HOR.  i  Ep.  i.  10. 

,     '  Adieu  to  trifles.'  BUNCOMBE. 

THIS  Paper  was  firft  undertaken  to  avert 
a  clamour  at  that  time  induftrioufly  raifed 
againft  the  Stage ;  and  clamour  I  then  thought 
the  only  inftrument  which  could  be  ufed  to  give 
me  any  effectual  difturbaiice  in  the  Government 
of  it,  which  I  potlefied  by  as  ample  an  au- 
thority as  the  King's  Letters  Patents  under  the 
Great  Seal  could  beftow.  But  I  have  been  dii- 
poflefTed  of  that  franchife  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  let  forth  in  a  little  Pamphlet,  intituled, 
"  The  State  of  the  Cafe  between  the  Lord 
*'  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold,  and 
'«  the  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Co- 
"  medians  *."  It  is  therefore  now  too  late  to 
arm  myfelf  againil  noife  and  infolence,  by  gra- 
dual infinuations  concerning  the  management 
and  ufefulnefs  of  a  Theatre  f,  and  by  that  means 

*  See  p-  202. 

t  See  STEELE'S  ideas  on  this  head,  p.  214,  mte. 

to 
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to  engage  the  Town  in  the  intereft  of  it ;  I  fay, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  buiy  myfelf  this  way  any 
longer,  when  what  I  hoped  to  defend  by  it  is 
out  of  my  pofleffion.  I  began  the  work,  as 
the  only  means  I  had  of  making  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  ftate  of  that  affair;  and 
as  I  knew  I  mould  be  aflaulted  in  every  cir- 
cumflance  of  life  wherein  I  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  publick,  I  took  for  my  defence  the 
only  method  a  friendlefs  man  could,  to  wit, 
a  method  of  (hewing  that  my  cafe  was  that  of 
every  fubject  in  thefe  dominions.  My  power* 
ful  unprovoked  Adverfaries  wanted  wit  enough 
in  their  anger  to  refledr.,  that  a  generous  people 
have  always  a  concern  for  the  opprefled,  and 
deteftation  of  oppreflbrs.  They  are  in  that 
fortune  which  makes  men  giddy  and  blind  ; 
but  I  am  in  that  which  makes  men  wary  and 
circumfpeft.  I  have  made  fuch  ufe  of  my  ad- 
verfity,  as  to  avoid,  I  hope,  being  infolent  in 
the  advantage  I  have  had  of  being  unjuftly  per- 
fecuted  ;  nor  have  I  attempted  to  raife  indig- 
nation againft  thofe  who  have  laboured  my 
ruin.  I  nave  been  contented  to  fay  no  more 
than  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  my  juf- 
tification,  without  returning  rage  for  rage. 
But,  as  great  as  my  fufferings  have  been,  I  find 
there  are,  even  among  impartial  Readers,  thofe 
who  think  I  have  treated  a  Great  Man  with  too 
much  freedom  and  familiarity  in  the  State 
of  our  Cafe  ;  but  1  hope  Gentlemen  will  con- 
fider,  that  only  to  omit  ceremony  and  com- 

P  2  plaifance 
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plaifance  is  a  very  gentle  return  for  violence 
and  oppreiTion  ;  at  rhe  fame  time  I  take  the 
liberty  to  aflert,  that  I  know  i>o  fuch  difparity 
between  man  and  man,  much  leis  between  a  No- 
bleman and  a  Gentleman,  as  that  one  fhall  take 
away  the  other's  lubftance,  and  the  injured  per- 
fon  be  thought  inexcufable,  if  he  abates  in  his 
civilities  towards  him,  efpecially  when  he  is 
defired  to  forbear  them. 

But  there  is  1  know  not  what  prepofieffion  in 
men's  minds,  that  will  not  give  them  leave  to 
confider  this  matter,  becaufe  it  is  converfant  in 
Inlays,  with  that  attention  and  fellow-feeling 
with  which  they  would  regard  any  other  caufe 
of  complaint.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  VA- 
LENTINE in  Mr.  CONGREVE'S  Comedy,  who 
makes  a  very  humorous  lecture  upon  a  doubt, 
whether  his  man  has  not,  the  fame  organs,  for 
the  iupply  of  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
with  which  a  Gentleman,  of  an  eftate  and 
means  to  fupply  himfelf  with  food,  is  furnifhed. 
Any  one  that  has  feen  Mr.  PENKETHMAN  per- 
form the  part  of  the  Uncle  in  V6  The  Fop's 
"  Fortune"  has  beheld  him  eat  two  chickens 
in  three  feconds,  and  has  conviction,  that  per- 
fons  who  are  fupported  by  the  Stage  live  by 
the  fame  laws  of  nature,  and  are  no  more  ex- 
empted from  the  neceility  of  being  fed  than 
other  men. 

If  this  be  allowed,  let  me  be  never  fo  merry, 
or  ever  fo  addicted  to  excite  mirth  in  others, 

there 
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there  may  be  hours  wherein  I  am  not  in  good- 
humour  ;  and  the  being  expofed  to  the  terrors 
and  difgraces  of  worldly  want,  by  an  arbitrary 
feizure  of  my  fortune,  will  appear  a  matter  as 
grievous  to  me  as  to  another  gentleman.  » 

All  the  world  knows,  that  further  attempts 
again  ft  me  have  been  made,  as  if  in  concert  to 
undo  me  utterly  ;  and  that,  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  winter,  I  havq  been  attacked  in  more 
than  in  that  one  circutnfiance.  My  Adverfaries 
have  defcended  likewife  to  the  pooreft  and 
meaneft  examinations  into  my  little,  private 
affairs.  But,  I  thank  God,  the  removal  of  their 
cruelty  would  remove  fuch  wants;  but  their 
wants  can  be  fupplied  by  no  lefs  a  power  than 
His  who  can  give  men  honefty. 

I  do  not  name  any  body  whom  I  do  not  take 
to  be  honeft  ;  but,  if  fome  men  I  could  name 
are  fo,  Honefty  is  their  miftrefs;  and  they  are 
fo  in  love  with  her,  that  they  are  ready  to 
knock  out  every  man's  brains  svho  pretends  to 
her,  but  themielves. 

As  for  me,  the  fum  of  all  againft  me  is, 
that  from  living  in  an  intimacy  with  the  greateft 
perfons  who  have  afted  on  the  Britifh  World 
and  Stage  for  many  years  together,  I  am  fuf- 
peeled  of  a  capacity  of  diftingui(hing  Phyikiaus 
from  Mountebanks,  and  Adlors  from  \3imicks  ; 
and  though  I  do  not  laugh  fo  often  as  I  am 
provoked  to  it,  they  think  i  am  merry  in  my 
heart  upon  many  ridiculous  things  J  Ice  done 
P  3  with 
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with  gravity  and  pomp  ;  and   therefore  I  ought 
not  to  live. 

But  this  rhapfody  is  the  laft  of  the  kind,  and 
I  muft  make  lome  apology  for  the  Work.  I 
told  you,  I  began  it  to  defend  my  territories  ; 
and  I  lay  it  down,  becaufe  they  are  furrendered. 
As  to  the  performance  itfelf,  what  the  Writers 
of  the  age  will  think  of  it,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but 
1  defire  any  man,  who  judges  of  it,  to  confider 
it  as  it  is,  not  the  product:  of  a  mind  at  eafe, 
but  written  by  a  man  neither  out  of  pain  in. 
body  or  mind,  yet  forced  to  iufpend  the  auguim 
of  both  ;  with  the  addition  of  powerful  men 
foliciting  my  ruin,  (hy  looks  from  my  acquain- 
tance, furly  behaviour  from  my  domeiticks, 
with  all  the  train  of  private  and  public  calamity, 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  purfuing  what 
he  thought  juft;  aqid  then  let  him  fay  to  him- 
felf,  whether  he  could  carry  his  gaiety  much 
further  than  I  have. 

I  have,  1  hope,  prevailed  enough  to  be  fairly 
read  on  the  fubjecT: ;  anc}»  now  I  have  done,  I 
befeech  thofe  who  think  themfelves  concerned, 
to  bring  me  in  what  way  they  pleafe  under 
examination. 

It  is,  I  think,  incumbent  upon  me  to  (hew 
that  I  was  not  wholly  negligent  ;  but,  as  far 
as  greater  duties  would  give  me  leave,  writ 
for  the  Stage,  in  order  to  introduce  agreeable 
"characters  in  oppofition  to  the  falfe  cuftoms, 
and  habits  which  have  prevailed  amongft  us  *. 

*  STEELE'S  obfervation?  on  his  own  Patent  are  worth 
tranfcription.  "  This  Patent,  Madam,  is  the  Law  of  the 

Theatre ; 
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To  manifeft  further  the  injury  done  me  by 
robbing  me  of  the  means  of  bringing  on  my 
own  performances  in  an  advantageous  manner, 
I  (hall  forthwith  print  a  new  Comedy  called 
Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  *  ;  and  hope  proper  allow- 
ances 


Theatre ;  and,  by  the  rule  of  it,  we  are  to  expeft  nothing 
new  (hall  hereafter  come  upon  the  Stage  that  may  in  the 
leaft  offend  decency  or  good-manners.  The  indulgence 
at  prefent  given  to  what  is  reprefented  there  is  a  fufferance 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  made  up  to  the  audience 
in  future  Plays.  If  every  thing  that  fhall  not  be  repre- 
fented is  not  virtuous,  let  it  at  leaft  be  innocent.  This 
will  bring  a  new  Audience  to  the  Houfe  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  hope  of  entertaining  thofe  who  at  prefent  are  terrified 
at  the  Theatre,  that  the  Sharers  muft  hope  for  their  fuccefs 
hereafter.  This  will  naturally  have  the  defired  efFeft  ;  and 
Folly  will  be  ridiculous  without  being,  at  the  fame  time,  fo 
mixed  with  Vice,  as  to  make  it  alfo  terrible.  The  daugh- 
ter may  be  agreeable  and  blooming,  though  the  mother  is 
at  the  fame  time  difcreet,  careful,  and  anxious  for  her 
condu£t.  No  neceflary  imperfections,  fuchas  old  age  and 
misfortune,  lhall  be  the  objects  of  detifion  and  buffoonry. 
The  fine  gentleman  is  not  abfolutely  obliged  to  wrong  his 
friend  in  the  moft  unpardonable  inftance,  that  of  his  bed ; 
nor  is  the  fine  lady  of  courfe  to  like  him  beft  who  lavifhes 
his  youth  among  the  abandoned  of  her  fex.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  men  of  wit  and  genius  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  write  for  the  flage  (the  moft  ready  occafion  for 
recommending  themfelves  to  the  world),  who  will  fcorn 
to  be  beholden  to  men's  appetites  and  defires  for  their  ap- 
plaufe,  but  will  venture  to  ftand  or  fall,  according  as  they 
pleafe  well-informed  judgement,  and  promote  well-dire&ed 
paffion."  TOWN-TALK,  N°  VI. 

*  "  Though  Sir  R.  STEELE  is  not  permitted  to  aft  his 
"  Play,  yet  he  is  refolved  to  entertain  us  every  way  t\9 
"  can  ;  and  his  favourite,  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  will  be  p-  t 
"  lifted  very  quickly  j  if  while  I  am  in  London,  1  \vi 
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ances  will  be  made ;  and  due  confideration  had, 
that  a  Play  is  not  defigned  ib  much  for  the 
Reader  as  the  Spectator. 

I  (hall  not  whine  longer  about  the  hardfhips 
I  have  fuffered  *,  but  advertiie  my  friends,  and 
others,  that  fmce  a  late  judgement  in  my  fa- 
vour, concerning  a  certain  ridiculed  invention  -f-, 
I  want  nothing  but  that  men  will  fupport  a 
defign  of  mine,  by  which  they  may  divide 
above  ten  per  cent,  fix  times  a  year,  to  be  in 
pofleffion  of  a  much  greater  income  than  any 
man  living  has  merit  enough  to  deferve.  Thus 
I  take  my  leave,  and  beg  pardon  that  I  am  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  fixing  my  thoughts 
to  the  amendment  of  my  fortune,  and  mewing 
my  fellow- fubjects,  that  the  choice  of  me,  for 
the  man  of  all  the  world  to  be  oppreffed,  was 
fomething  injudicious. 

"  take  care  to  fend  it ;  if  not,  KNAPTON  fhall  have  orders 
"  to  do  it."  Dr.  RUNDLE  to  Mrs.  SANDYS,  in  April  or 
May,  1720. 

*  See  above,  p.  62,  note. 

f  This  judgement  was  perhaps  the  King's  Patent,  for 
his  new  Scheme,  the  FISH  POOL  ;  and  that  Patent  leems  to 
have  been  obtained,  not  by  money  as  is  now  ufual,  but 
by  the  inrerefc  of  fome  Gi  eat  Men.  See  STEELE'S  **  Epif- 
tolary  Correfpondence,'-  May  22,  1717,  and  note;  and 
this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  THEATRE,  N°  VIII. 
p.  70.  It  feems  likewife  probable,  that  the  fum  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Treafury  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  WELSTED 
vvas  given  him  on  that  occafion,  and  nominally  for  this 
piece,  though  in  fa£l  for  "  The  Crifis,"  &c. 
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A     N    T    I  -  T    H    E    A    T    R    E. 
By  Sir   JOHN    FALSTAFFE*. 

N°  i.    MONDAY,  February  15,  1719-20. 


, No  temptation 

fhali  make  me  break-in  upon  the  rules  of  ci- 
vility and  good-manners,  or  intrude  upon  the 
private  concerns  of  life.  Sir  JOHN  has  been 
too  barbaroufly  treated  this  way  already  •[-. 


*  Printed  for  W.  Boreham,  at  the  Angel  in  Pater-noiler 
Row.  To  be  continued  every  Monday  and  Thurfday  ; 
Price  2d. 

t  This  generous  fentence,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
THEATRE,  N°  14,  is  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
recover  of  the  Firft  Number  of  the  ANTI-THEATRE. 
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N°  z.     THURSDAY,  February  18,  1719-20. 


Scribimus  indofti  doftique  Poemata  pajjim. 

HOR.  2  Ep.  i.  117. 

* Every  defperate  blockhead  dares  to  write  ; 

*  Verfe  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight.* 

FRANCIS. 
Hydrops,  Nifiicorax,  Thorax  &  ?nafcitla  Vervex. 

PROPRIA  QUM  MARIBUS. 

MY  Coufin  SLENDER  (who  is  as  much  my 
familiar  as  the  INJURED  KNIGHT  is  to 
Sir  JOHN  EDGAR)  came  with  great  alacrity  laft 
night  to  my  lodgings,  to  inform  me  that  Sir 
JOHN  had  accepted  my  challenge ;  but  feemed 
to  cry  for  quarter,  by  putting  me  in  mind  fo 
foon  of  the  preliminaries  which  I  had  fettled  in. 
my  firft  Paper  :  thefe  however  religioufly  I  am 
refolved  to  obferve,  he  muft  not  expect  that, 
like  HAMLET  and  LAERTES,  we  are  "  frankly 
"  to  play  a  Brother's  wager."  If,  in  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  his  heart,  he  gives  me  a  fair  com- 
mendation, I  fhall  not  be  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge him  honourable ;  but,  if  he  thinks  to  un- 
dermine me  with  praife,  he  miftakes  his  man  ; 
for  I  muft  not  have  my  Concur  fuffer  under  the 
fufpickm  of  '*  fighting  a  cheat;"  which  the 

fpectators 
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fpe&ators  will  certainly  conclude,  if  I  do  not 
hit  him  when  he  lies  open. 

As  I  have  affumed  the  province,  and,  I  hope, 
not  ufurped  it,  of  regulating  WIT  and  POETRY, 
I  muft  not,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  permit  in- 
digefted  pieces  to  pafs  on  the  Town,  and  infen- 
fibly  promote  zfelfe  tajle.  It  is  one  eftablimed 
rule  with  me,  that  good  writing  fhould  never 
be  purpofely  obfcwe  or  pompous.  Nothing  gives 
rne  more  offence  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words, 
when  there  are  eafy,  plain,  and  familiar  ones 
to  be  had  as  cheap,  ufeful,  and  current.  When 
a  common  term  will  not  fully  exprefs  the  idea, 
it  is  allowable  to  look  abroad,  and  import  from, 
a  foreign  language  a  phrafe  that  anfwers  more 
directly  to  the  notion  of  the  Writer:  but  to 
be  continually  pouring  upon  the  Reader  a  flood 
of  difficult  expreffions,  both  makes  the  fenfe 
muddy,  and  offends  the  ear ;  and  is  againft  all 
the  rules  of  polite  Writing,  unlefs  when  they 
are  applied  on  purpofe  to  expofe  the  Speaker. 
Thus  SHAKSPEARE,  I  remember,  in  a  Play 
where  he  introduces  my  ever-honoured  prede- 
ceflor,  Sir  JOHN  the  Firft,  makes  PISTOL  and 
BARDOLFE  talk  moft  furious  nonfenfe  in  found- 
ing bombnji ;  but,  when  the  Man  of  IV it  appears, 
he  is  contented  with  the  coinage  and  fajhion  of 
the  age. 

This  obfervation  calls  to  my  mind  a  ftory, 
which  has  more  than  once  made  me  laugh  in 
ppiivcrfation.  A  certain  Author  of  fome  quality, 

who 
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who  fhall  be  namelefs,-  wrote  a  treatife,  and 
communicated  it  to  a  .friend  for  his  perufal. 
The  author  fome  time  after  meeting  his  friend, 
enquired,  "  Whether  he  had  read  his  book, 
"  and  hosv  he  liked  it  r" — "  Like  it  ?''  fays  the 
other,  '*  I  fhoukl  like  it  well  enough,  if  I  could 
-"  but  understand  your  beginning." — "  Why, 
*'  how  dp  I. begin  r"  replies  the  author  brifkly. 
"  Intellectual  Complexions,  as  they  are  com- 
"  pounded"— fays  his  friend  again.  4<  Now, 
'"  pray  what  do  you  mean  by  Intellectual  Com- 
*'  plexions  ?"  The  author,  with  fome  hefita- 
tion,  was  preparing  to  explain  them,  but  at 
laft  candidly  confeJTed,  "  That  he  really  did 
"  not  well  know  how  to  make  them  intelligible  ; 
"  but  that,  however,  he  thought  them  very 
"  good  words  to  begin  with." 

To  make  my  application  to  this  ftory  (though 
I  might  take  the  liberty  of  telling  a  ftory  no- 
thing at  all  to  the  purpofe),  1  have  obferved  an 
obfcurity  in  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  ftyle,  which 
.makes  too  many  of  his  periods  unintelligible; 
and  he  fo  often  affects  hard  words,  where  they 
add  no  grace  or  itrength  to  his  ientence,  that 
he  feems  to  have  a  refpecl:  to  the  found  of  his 
terms,  without  considering  what  ideas  to  affix 
to  them. 

I  would  advife  him  to  reflect,  however  fa- 
vourable Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFFE  may  be  in  his 
cenfures,  every  generation  has  overflowed  with 
fome  ill-nature;  and  the  fouri-oNGiNUs  of  the 

prefent 
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prefent  times  *  is  a  proof  that  this  quality  is 
not  extinct. 

Were  a  Critick  of  this  morofe  ftamp  to  (rait 
up  in  pofterity,  who  knows  but  he  might  ex- 
amine the  ftyle  and  writings  of  Sir  JOHN  EDG  A  R, 
and,  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of  his 
fuppofed  contemporaries,  aflert,  that  their  date 
may  happen  as  juftly  to  be  controverted,  as  the 
chronology  of  any  one  circumftance  in  fabulous 
hiftory  ?  If  I  can  force  myfelf  into  the  rancour 
of  fuch  an  antagonrift,  I  will  give  Sir  JOHN  a 
ipecimen  of  the  manners  in  which  lie  may  be 
treated  by  one  furnifhed  with  more  fpleen  than 
candour  of  judgement. 

Thus,  perhaps,  might  thedeclaimer  triumph. 
"  To  ufe  the  arguments  and  words  of  an  Au- 
*;  thor,  who  had  the  happinefs  both  to  live  in 
rt  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  time,  and  write  his  lan- 
"  guage,  he  feems  to  have  forgot  that  the 
"  fcene  of  his  Writings  was  London,  where  the 
"  Englim  tongue  is  generally  fpoken  and  writ- 
"  ten  :  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  Sir  JOHN 
"  EDGAR  writes  not  in  Englifh,  but  in  a  Ian- 
*'  guage  farther  removed  from  the  true  Englim, 
"  idiom,  than  the  Doric  Greek  was  from  the 
*'  Attic  ?  Why  does  he,  being  an  Englishman, 
"  write  a  new  language,  which  no  Englimman 
"  before  ever  wrote  or  fpoke  ?  How  comes  his 
"  fpeech  neither  to  be  that  of  the  learned,  hor 
"  that  of  the  country ;  but  a  mixed  party- 

*  JOHN  DENNIS. 

"  coloured 
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"  coloured  dialect,  formed  out  of  both  ?  There 
"  is  no  Englishman  but  thinks  himfelf  able, 
"  from  the  turn  and  fafhion  of  the  ftyle,  to 
*'  diftinguifli  the  age  of  a  competition.  Now, 
"  when  we  compare  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  difler- 
"  tations  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  SWIFT,  Mr. 
"  ADDISON,  Mr.  CONGREVE,  and  others,  who 
"  flourimed  in  his  period,  we  find  the  ftyle  of 
"  that  age  had  quite  a  different  turn  and  fathion 
*'  from  that  of  our  diflertator.  Jn  one  of  his 
*'  Papers,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  terms  more 
"  carnivorous,  for  which  his  contemporaries 
"  would  have  faid,  greater  eaters  of  fiejh ;  in 
<c  another  foft  and  falutiferous,  for  which  they 
"  would  have  faid,  foft  and  whole fome,  or,  con* 
"  trlbutlng  to  the  health ;  in  another,  the  prte- 
*'  pojition  of  the  adjeftive,  for  which  they  would 
"  have  faid,  the  putting  the  adjective  before ; 
"  with  many  others  of  the  fame  ftrain.  Nor 
<J  is  he  more  correct  in  his  connections,  and 
<l  the  turns  of  his  fenfe :  /  would  not,  fays 
•'  he,  injure  the  meaneft  door-keeper  of  the  Play- 
"  houfe,  to  be  fo  tnyfe/f-,  that  is,  to  be  a  door- 
'«  keeper  myfelf;  whereas,  he  means,  he  would 
"  not  be  the  greatefl  man  in  Europe.  He  like- 
*'  wife  talks  of  his  cogitations  ending  in  an  in- 
"  vention,  a  phrafe  in  which  no  polite  Writer 
"  will  ever  follow  him.'* 

Thus,  I  fay,  Sir  JOHN  may  be  treated  by  ill- 
nature  ;  and  much  worfe  ufage  mud  lefs  ex- 
perienced Writers  expect.  When  poetafters  and 
little  criticks  are  troubled  with  this  Jiatus  in 

their 
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their  competitions,  their  beft  friends  mould  take 
care  to  have  the  noxious  quality  difpelled  by 
proper  methods.  The  confideration  of  fuch  a 
Jwelling  ftyle  naturally  brings  to  my  thought 
BEN  JONSON'S  "  Crifpinus,"  of  whofe  Poetry  I 
muft  give  the  Reader  a  fhort  tafte  : 

No,  teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetize, 

And  throw  abroad  thy  fpurious  fnotteries 

Upon  that  puft-up  lump  of  barmy  froth, 

Or  clumfy  chill-blain'd  judgement;  that  with  oath 

Magnificates  his  merit;  and  befpawls 

The  confcious  Time  with  humorous  foam,    and 

*  brawls, 

As  if  his  organons  of  fenfe  would  crack 
The  linews  of  my  patience.     Break  his  back, 
O  Poets  all  and  fome  :  for  now  we  lift 
Of  ftrenuous  vengeance  to  clutch  the  fift.' 

In  (hort,  this  eflay  of  his  Mufe  feemed  fo 
prepofterous,  that  the  wifdom  of  AUGUSTUS'S 
Court  ordered  the  Poet  a  ftrong  emetic,  which 
difcharged  his  (tomach  of  a  large  quantity  of 
rumbling  founds  ;  and  they  took  care  for  a  time 
to  have  him  locked  up  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
moved from  company,  left  he  mould  talk  too 
idly  after  his  phyfick. 
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N°  3.     MONDAY,  February  22,  1719-20. 


Tu,  quid  ego,  &  populus  me  cum  dejideret,  aitdi. 
Si  plauforis  eges  aulaa  manentis,  £«?  ufque 
Sejfuri  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat. 

HOR.  De  Art.  Poet.  ver.  133. 
'  You  who  attempt  to  entertain  the  Pit, 
'  Hear  what  the  People  will  with  me  expect ; 
'  If  you  would  have  th'  applauding  Audience  (lay 
'  From  the  beginning  till  the  curtain  falls.' 

BUNCOMBE, 

MY  antagonift,  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  in  his 
Paper  of  Tuefday  laft,  has  an  expreffion 
concerning  me,  which  carries  with  it  a  mixture 
of  compliment  and  fneer.  The  words  are  thefe  : 
"  This  Author  has  good  blood  in  him,  though 
"  not  derived  from  Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFFE.— 
This  reflexion  feems  to  look  afquint  on  the  re- 
putation of  my  honoured  mother,  of  unfpotted 
memory  ;  but  where  there  is  no  temptation, 
there  is  feldom  any  vice  ;  and  can  any  man  of 
common  fenfe  imagine,  that  a  dwarflfh  Courtier 
could  ever  graft  upon  the  venerable  and  goodly 
ftock  of  the  FALSTAFFES  r  SHAKSPEARE  him- 
felf  did  not  venture  fo  far  in  making  a  fine  Ve- 
netian love  a  Moor  ;  in  which  I  am  bold  to 
fay,  there  is  lefs  difference  in  tafte,  than  in 

making 
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making  a  vicious  compliance  between  the  fe- 
male part  of  our  family,  and  the  little  gene- 
ration of  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  men  of 
galkmtry. 

My  defcent  was  never  difputed,  and  it  is  in 
right  of  that  I  take  upon  me  to  fupervife  the 
Britifti  Stage  ;  therefore  I  muft  tell  the  world, 
that  I  look  upon  all  Patents  which  have  been 
granted  either  to  Knights- or  private  Gentlemen, 
as  Governors  of  the  Theatres,  to  be  obtained 
by  deception  ;  entertainments  of  that  kind  de- 
pending fo  much  on  a  change  of  perfons  and 
interefts,  as  to  make  refumptions  fometimes 
neceflary,  and  prudent  too,  in  the  compafs  of  a 
few  years. 

The  proof  of  this  I  mall  put  off  to  another 
occafion  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  (hall  take  notice 
of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  conduct,  who  departing 
from  the  defigns  of  his  Paper,  which  1  con- 
ceive mould  be  to  recommend  Theatrical  Di- 
verfions,  by  mewing  their  antiquity,  their  ufe, 
the  reverence  they  were  held  in,  and  their  be- 
nefit to  Commonwealths,  has  confined  himfelf, 
in  an  humble  manner,  to  make  court  to  a  pri- 
vate circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  But  as 
every  action  bears  two  faces,  I  mall  put  the 
beft  upon  this  condefcending  humour  of  his  ; 
I  will  find  out  fome  other  name  for  it  than  flat- 
tery :  I  am  willing  to  think  what  he  faid  of 
them  flowed  from  a  good  heart ;  therefore  I 
think  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  1  mould  call  it  ge- 
nerofity,  good- will,  or  charity.  It  is  obferved, 
Q  that 
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that  perfons  whofe  fouls  are  made  up  of  tender* 
nefs  and  companion,  cannot  forbear  throwing 
out  thefe  virtues  when  they  meet  with  miferable 
objeds  ;  and  Sir  JOHN,  in  being  fo  liberal  of 
his  praife  to  Dramatic  Favourites,  has  (hewn 
the  overflowings  of  his  charity,  becaufe  all  man- 
kind agree  that  he  has  given  them  nothing  but 
what  they  wanted. 

I  had  a  defign  in  this  Paper,  in  imitation  of 
him,  to  praife  fome  things  that  never  were 
praifed  before  ;  and  to  mew  them  in  a  light 
very  different  from  what  they  appear  in  at  pre- 
fent.  In  confequence  of  this,  I  (hould  have 
commended  the  great  humility  of  thofe  who  are 
not  diflatisfied  with  a  bad  name ;  I  mould 
likewife  have  ridiculed  the  vanity  of  doing 
good  actions  ;  and,  by  this  way  of  proceeding, 
take  an  opportunity  of  hooking  into  my  praifes 
fome  of  whom  Sir  JOHN  is  pleafed  to  fpeak  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  I  (hall  not  make  my  entry  with  too  loud 
*e  a  voice,  but  keep  within  the  compais  of  it, 
"  when  I  prefer  the  prefent  Brifim  Stage  to  any 
*fc  now  in  Europe;  nor  ihall  I  fear,  in  my  fol- 
"  lowing  difcourfes,  to  aver,  that  it  will  not 
"  be  the  fault  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  it, 
"  if  it  does  not  arrive  to  as  great  perfection  as 
"  was  ever  known  in  Greece  or  Rome*" 

I  (hall  give  a  (hort  hiftorical  Iketch  of  the 
ancient  Stages  in  this  Paper;  and  hereafter, 
•when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  our  own,  the  Reader 

will 
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will  be  able  to  judge,  what  vaft  improvement  it 
has  made  under  the  prefent  management. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  more  advantageous  for  their 
own  honour,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  people, 
than  to  fettle  and  maintain  public  fpedlacles, 
games,  and  other  diversions,  in  the  greateft 
magnificence  theirCommonwealths  could  afford* 
judging  them  to  be  of  confequence  to  the  po- 
litical part  of  the  Government  ;  for  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  life  being  fweetened  by  inof- 
fenfive  pleafures,  pafs  away  without  regret ; 
and  when  difcontents  have  run  high  amongft 
the  people,  thofe  who  have  gone  grumbling  to 
the  Theatre  have  returned  in  a  temper  of  mind 
very  different,  and  in  the  wit  and  humour  of 
the  fcene,  loft  all  thoughts  of  doing  miichief 
to  the  publick. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ma- 
jefty  and  wiidom  of  the  Romans,  were  equally 
concerned  in  Theatrical  Repreientations ;  and 
the  fame  perfons  who  governed  the  Common- 
wealth, iupervifed  the  Stage  j  it  is  no  wonder 
then,  if  they  were  venerable,  noble,  and  mag- 
nificent. Venerable  they  were,  by  being  de- 
dicated to  fome  of  their  gods  ;  noble  by  being 
under  the  direction  of  their  magiftratcs ;  and 
magnificent  becaufe  the  expence  was  allowed 
out  of  the  public  treafure.  In  thefe  days,  the 
profeflion  of  a  player  was  not  infamous ;  the 
Magiftrates  who  directed  the  Stage,  took  cart? 
to  chufe  perfons  whofe  lives  ahd  morals  fhould 

not 
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not  give  offence  to  their  fellow-citizens.  If  any 
one  had  become  a  debauchee,  or  blafphemed 
the  gods,  he  would  not  only  have  been  ex- 
pelled the  Stage,  but  been  banifhed  his  country. 
A  common  frailty  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime 
of  a  high  nature  in  an  actor,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  illuftrious  perfon  who  chofe  him.  It 
was  thought  an  abfurd  thing  to  fuppofe,  that 
leflbns  of  morality  could  have  any  effect  when 
they  came  from  the  mouths  of  profligates. 
While  they  kept  up  to  their  firft  chaftity  of 
manners,  they  were  both  cherifhed  and  efteemed; 
and  the  Dramatic  Writers  thought  it  no  dif- 
grace  to  act  parts  among  them  in  their  own 
Plays,  though  fome  of  them  were  Generals  of 
Armies,  and  had  other  the  moft  noble  employ- 
ments of  the  State. 

In  the  licentious  reigns  of  fome  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  they  began  to  grow  fcandalous  ; 
the  Magiftrates  no  longer  prefiding  over  them, 
and  being  left  to  their  own  wild  government, 
they  fell  into  the  loweft  acts  of  infamy,  and 
of  courfe  into  the  loweft  contempt ;  their  wo- 
men became  a  perfect  merchandize,  with  bills 
of  fale  on  them,  in  proportion  to  their  charms 
or  youth  ;  and  their  actors,  merchants  ;  and  the 
purchafers  ufually  applied  to  them  for  their 
contract.  ,To  this  purpofe,  I  remember  a  ftory 
of  a  certain  Plebeian,  who,  having  a  mind  for 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Drama,  for  want  of 
a  perlonal  acquaintance  with  her,  employed  a 
male  adminiftrator  of  the  fame  troop.  The 

pandar 
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pandar  did  his  bufinefs  very  faithfully  ;  but, 
foon  after,  the  Plebeian,  repenting  the  vaft 
fums  he  had  lavifhed  upon  this  induftrious 
couple,  would  fain  have  had  ibme  of  it  back, 
but  the  Courtezan  was  very  tenacious  ;  there- 
fore he  iummoned  her  before  certain  Magif- 
trates  appointed  to  hear  caufes,  where,  to  make 
the  thing  fure  on  her  fide,  the  officious  pandar 
appeared,  and  in  public  court  declared,  that  the 
money  was  given  upon  certain  private  articles, 
which  were  performed  on  CLEOPATRA'S  fide. 
When  they  grew  fo  bold  in  vice,  it  is  DO 
wonder  they  were  branded  with  fhame,  which 
was  the  only  way  to  terrify  young  perfons  from 
running  into  the  company  of  fuch  as  were  un- 
fit for  the  fociety  of  honeft  men.  But  it  is 
obferved,  that,  whenever  they  mended  their 
morals,  they  mended  their  reputations ;  and  I 
dare  affirm,  that  our  Stage  will  not  want  an 
advocate,  if  the  Actors  do  but  deferve  ,one. 

But  thefe  reflexions  have  drawn  me  afide 
from  my  fubject,  which  is,  to  refcue  the  Stage 
from  the  difgrace  that  certain  Players  have 
brought  upon  it* 

The  Ancient  Fathers  did  not  only  forbid 
Chriftians  to  act  as  Stage-players,  but  alfo  to 
appear  at  Plays  as  Spectators.  The  reafon  was, 
the  Theatres  of  old  were  dedicated  to  the 
Heathen  Gods;  and  many  obfcene  things  being 
reprefented  in  wormip  to  thefe  deities,  it  could 
have  been  no  lefs  than  idolatry  in  Chriftians  to 
affift  at  them;  but,  after  the  eftabli  foment  of 

Chriftianity, 
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Chriftianity,  tjie  Theatres  were  frequented  with- 
out fcandal ;  and  the  caufe  of  the  prohibition 
ceafing,  the  injunction  ceafed  of  courfe.  To 
come  down  to  later  times,  the  great  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  the  affairs  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  upon  his  hands,  did  not  think  it  un- 
worthy his  character  to  govern  the  Stage  :  the 
good  effects  of  which  were  foon  found  ;  for  it 
had  been  finking  ever  fince  the  ruins  of  Rome 
and  Athens,  but  now  it  began  to  revive  with 
frefh  beauty.  The  greateft  wits  and  moft  ex- 
cellent artifts  of  the  age  were  fet  to  work  to 
adorn  it  ;  all  obicsnity  and  profanenefs  were 
banilhed ;  and  thus  its  inward  and  outward  ex- 
cellence rofe  together. 

We,  no  doubt,  might  arrive  at  the  fame  per- 
fection, were  we  under  the  fame  regulation  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  we  give  the  power  too 
much  out  of  our  own  hands,  and  then  expect 
it  back,  when  it  is  hard  toftruggle  for  it  againft 
new  acquirements  from  the  firfr.  unneceflary 
conceffion.  We  make  idols  with  the  wild  no- 
tion of  the  man  in  the  fable,  thinking  to  fling 
them  into  the  fire  at  our  pleafure ;  but  the  ido- 
latry once  practifed,  we  on  delves  are  flaves, 
jind  new  incenfe  muft  be  daily  offered.  Our 
mimick  GoddeiTes  and  Queens  will  be  as  peevifli 
as  ever  Heathen  fancied  his  real  ones.  They 
who  lend  fame,  lend  it  not  to  a  fingle  perfon, 
but  diffufe  it  to  many  ;  and  though  the  lender 
>vpuld  refume  his  firfl  grant,  it  is  pafled  away 

to 
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to  others  by  his  means,  who  will  not  eafily  part 
with  it. 

A  controuling  power  over  the  Stage  there- 
fore is  abfolutely  neceffaryj  and  then  public 
diverfions  will  not  depend  on  the  humour  or 

4 

caprice  of   thofe   within,    but  on  real  judges 
without  the  walls  of  the  Theatre. 
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Eft  etlam  in  quibufdam  turba  inanium  verborum,  quzt 
dutn  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  aufli 
fpecie  nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiofa  loquacitate 
qua  dicer  e  volunt:  ipfam  denique  illani  firiem  cum 
alia  Jlmili  jungenteS)  mifcentefque,  ultra  quam  ullus 
fpiritus  durare  pofiit,  extendunt.  QLTINTIL. 

*  Some  likewife  are  fo  verbofe,  and  have  fo  much 
(  fear  of  fpeaking  familiarly,  and  fo  much  affcdta- 
*  tion  of  writing  elegantly,  that  they  involve  every 
6  thought  they  attempt  to  exprefs  in  fuch  a  crowd 
'  of  uielefs  and  intricate  terms,  that  all  the  fpirit 
'  is  .wholly  loft  in  the  verbofity.' 


"  T  WAS  this  morning  ruminating*,"  as  Sir 
JL  JOHN  EDGAR  fays,  upon  what  principles 
a  man  muft  be  fuppofed  to  aft,  when  he  for- 
bears to  defend  himfelf  in  points  where,  no 
doubt,  he  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right,  and 
upon  which  the  world  may,  perhaps,  expecl: 
his  j  unification.  There  are  but  three  reaibns 

If  The  THEATRE,  N°  XVI.  began  with  thefe  words. 

Q  4  which 
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which  I  can  form  to  myfelf  for  his  filence  on 
fuch  an  occafion ;  either  a  tacit  confemon  of 
the  matters  charged,  a  magiflerial  contempt  of 
the  perion  charging,  or  a  private  fear  of  run- 
ning deeper  into  a  controverfy  than  he  knows 
fairly  how  to  wade  through. 

I  mail  not   pretend   at  prefent  to  determine 
upon  which  of  thefe  motives  he  proceeds;  but 
I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  with  fome 
furprize,    that    my  Antagonift,   who  accepted 
my  challenge  with  fo  much  feeming  gallantry, 
is  fallen-off  from  his  courage  fince  the  fwords 
are  out ;  and,  inftead  of  {landing  on  his  guard, 
like  a  valiant  Knight,  and  returning  his   op- 
ponent blow  for  blow,  traverfes  the  Stage,  re- 
tires whenever  I  prefs  him,  and   reduces  me  to 
a  neceffity  either  of  .purfuing  him,  or  giving 
over  my  attack.     If  1  have  given  him  a  flight 
wound,   far  be  it  from   me  to  infult   upon  the 
poor  advantage :  Ihould   I  triumph  in  tbe  con- 
quefl  of  a  defencelefs  enemy,  I  mufl  draw  upon 
myfelf  the  ridicule  of  all  men  of  true  valour, 
fince  it  is  a  maxim,  that  there  can  be  no  vic- 
tory where   there  is  no  danger.     I  remember  a 
merry  ftory  of  a  Braggadocio,    who,  boafting 
his  fervices  in  a  late  action,  told  his  fellow-fol- 
diers,  that  with  his  own  hands  he  had  difabled 
one  of   the  enemy,    by  cutting  off   his  arm: 
they  replied,  they  fhould  have  thought  it  had 
been  better  fervice,  if  he  had  cut  off  his  head. 
"  Oh!*'  fays  our  boafter,  with  fome  humour, 

41  that 
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**  that  I  (hould  have  done,  but  his  head  was 
"  cut  off  before." 

Though  my  honoured  predeceflbr  was  as 
much  given  to  bragging  as  this  honed  foldier, 
I  (hall  not  imitate  him  fo  far,  as  to  make  a 
clofe  application  of  this  (lory  to  Sir  JOHN 
EDGAR  and  myfelf. "  1  do  not  at  all  difpute 
his  having  a  Heati;  but  his  Writings  are  of 
that  magic  quality,  that,  like  GYGES'S  ring, 
they  make  it  invifible. 

I  (hall  not  be  afraid  to  maintain,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  Papers,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  handfome  figures  in  life,  obfervable  for 
fpeech,  motion,  geft-ure,  and  compleat  form, 
with  proper  ornaments  of  velvet,  lace,  and 
long  wigs,  and  fomething  fixed  where  the  Head 
fhould  be,  which,  though  it  looks  to  us  like  a 
real  Head,  is  only  fuch  from  a  Deceptio  vifus ; 
for,  invention,  wit,  and  reflection,  beiiig  fa- 
culties peculiar  to  that  part,  where  thefe  are 
\vanting  we  can  at  beft  but  call  it  a  Caput  mor- 
tunm.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  when  we  hear 
a  (lory  without  wit  or  fpirit,  we  fay,  by  allufion, 
it  is  a  (lory  without  any  Head.  What  I  here 
advance  concerning  human  Heads  would  fully 
appear,  were  the  Government  reduced  to  impofe 
a  Poll-tax;  which  would  fall  too  unequally  on 
the  fubjecl:,  fince  a  number  of  our  pretty  fel- 
lows, who  make  fuch  a  figure,  and  boaft  the 
external  femblances  of  Heads,  could  not  eafily 
be  charged  with  any  (hare  in  this  fubfidy. 
Therefore,  if  ever  this  affair  comes  upon  the 

car- 
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carpet,  I  fhould  humbly  offer  my  advice,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publick,  and  in  order  to 
make  good  deficiences,  that  the  tax  may  be 
laid  upon  their  Perukes. 

This  digreflion  may  be  thought  too  long, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  come  back 
to  my  fubject.  If  any  perfon  mould  think  it 
ungenerous  in  me  to  purfue  an  adverfary  that 
flies  the  combat,  let  him  reflect,  at  leaft,  on 
what  he  has  feen  at  a  Cock-fighting,  and  let 
me  alone  till  my  enemy  is  beat  out  of  the  pit. 
The  Wheeler  there  is  always  purfued  by  his 
foe,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to  turn  and  ftrike. 
I  hope  this  comparifon  will  not  appear  abfurd 
to  thofe  who  confider  that  Knights-errant  are 
the  Game-cocks  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Sir  JOHN,  in  his  laft  differtation  *,  has  taken 
upon  him  to  define  what  a  Man  of  Honour  is 
in  himfelf,  abftracted  from  the  appearance  he 
makes  of  being  fo  to  the  world.  But  that  af- 
fectation of  hard  words,  which  I  complained  of 
in  a  former  Paper,  I  fear,  contributes  much 
to  bewilder  him  in  his  reafoning:  he  would 
mean  fomething  notable;  but  he  wraps  up  his 
fenfe  in  fuch  a  crowd  and  intricacy  of  ufelefs 
terms,  to  avoid  fpeaking  familiarly,  as  QUIN- 
TILIAN  obferves,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  guefs 
what  he  would  be  at.  Give  me  leave  to  pro- 
duce a  paradox  from  him,  which  neither  can 
eafily  be  explained  nor  reconciled.  "  Thus, 
.^  he  that  is  truly  a  Man  of  Honour,  wants  no 
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"  man's  opinion  to  make  him  fuch  ;    for  he 
*6  may  be  fo,   though  all  the  world  thinks  the 
"  contrary  of  him,    and  he   be  univerfally  re- 
'*  viled  inftead  of  being  refpe&ed."     Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  the  moft  infamous  per- 
fons  in  the  world  are  Men   of  Honour  (if  he 
that  is  univerfally  reviled,  inftead  of  being  re- 
fpected,   is  a  Man  of  Honour)    if  they  are  fo 
in  their  own  private  opinions.     But  Sir  JOHN, 
perhaps,  may  help  us  out  in  this  meaning ;  for 
he  fays  in  about  fix  lines  lower,  "  Him  therefore 
'•*  we  truly  call  honourable,  who  knows  himielf 
"  to   be,   and  others  believe  to  be,   a  Man  of 
"  Honour."     How  finely  the  tables  are  turned 
upon  us!    His  firfr.  petition  is,  that  he  who  is 
truly  a  Man  of  Honour  wants  no  man's  opinion 
to  make  him  fuch  ;   but  then  there  is  this  eflen- 
•tial  difference,  that  we  muft  call  him  truly  ho- 
nourable,  whom  others  believe  to  be  a  Man  of 
Honour.     This  heap  of  contradictions  in  a  few 
words  will  amount  to  thus  much :    "  He  is  a 
"  Man  of  Honour  who   thinks   himfelf  •  fuch, 
"  though  he  be  reviled  by  all  the  world,  if  the 
*'  world  will  but  think  him  a  Man  of  Honour." 
In  the  name  of  nonfenfe,   what  logick  or 
rhetorick  can  Sir  JOHN  have  fludied,   thus  to 
perplex  and  unfettle  his  arguments  ?     It  is  faid 
that  SOCRATES,   when  angry,   never  beat  his 
fervant  till  he  had  firft  repeated  the  alphabet 
to  himfelf,   by  that  delay   to  abate  the  heat  of 
his  paffion.     I  wifh  Sir  JOHN,    before  he  fits 
idown  to  write,  would  colled  and  repeat  the 

bead* 
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bead-roll  of  his  hard  words,  in  order  to  avoid 
them,  and  make  his  ftyle  and  meaning  eafy 
and  familiar  to  his  Readers. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  pleafingly  on  this 
head,  than  with  BEN  JOHNSON'S  admonition  to 
his  "  Crifpinus: ' 

'  You  mud  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandifh  terms, 
lo  fluff  out  a  peculiar  dialed; 
But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words, 
And,  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
A  Gallo-Belgic  phrafe^  you  ihall  not  ftrait 
Rack  your  poor  verfe  to  give  it  entertainment ; 
But  It  tit  pals,  and  do  not  think  yourfelf 
Much  damnified,  if  you  do  leave  it  out, 
When  nor  your  underftanding,  nor  the  fenfe, 
Could  well  receive  it.     This  fair  abflinence, 
In  time,  will  render  you  more  found  and  clear.* 


N°5.  MONDAY,  February  29,  1719-20. 

Necfo!ajuventustfed  &  prove  ft  ior  <etasy  vitiisju'venili- 
bus  it  a  erat  tmplicata,  ut  luxui,  lubricaque  diflolutioni 
non  diesfufficeret ;  noftes  fapius  ludo  ac  chords  infom- 
nes  tranfigerent\  ubi  •verb  totis  no  ft  thus  faltaflent, 
lujiffentt  bibijjent,  pedibus  plau/ffint,  luxurid  &  comef- 
fationibus  ufque  in  lucem  proiraftis  indul/iffent ,  fopore, 
defej/i,  ufque  ad  meridianam  boram,  nonnunquam 
itfque  advefperam  quiefcerent.  NICHOL  DE  CLEM. 

*  Not  youth  only,  but  more  advanced  age  is  fo  in- 

*  veigled  in  juvenile  vices,  that  day  fuffices  not  for 
'  luxury,  lubricity,  and  diflblutenefs ;  the  fleeplefs 

*  night  too  is  devoted  to  dancing  and  diverfion : 

'but 
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c  but  now  truly,  after  wafting  whole  nights  in  dif- 
'  fipation,  drinking,  gaming,  and  gluttony,  till 
'  day-light,  worn  out  and  over-powered  with  fleep, 
(  we  keep  our  bed  till  mid-day,  and  fometimes  till 
'  evening/ 

IT  would  be  no  very  hard  matter  to  prove, 
that  human  nature,  within  a  narrow  period 
after  our  creation,  has  been  ever  the  fame: 
no  diftance  of  time,  or  difference  of  climates, 
has  altered  us  in  our  tailes  for  vice  and  plea- 
fure ;  but  one  continued  feries  of  luxury  has 
been  kept-up  in  all  ages  and  countries,  which 
the  diftinft  modes  and  inclinations  of  people 
have  ftruck  out  into  forms  peculiar  to  their 
nations  and  fpirits.  I  mall  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine  whether  the  Eaftern  or  European 
climes  have  exceeded  in  their  pleafures;  neither 
(hall  I  enter  into  an  enquiry,  what  advances  in, 
extravagance  the  gallants  of  a  few  late  centuries 
have  made  upon  more  remote  and  modeft  ages. 
I  am  too  old-fafhioned  a  man  to  underftand  all 
our  modern  polite  diverfions;  but  I  know 
that  the  manly  exercifes  which  employed  our 
anceftors  are  now  thought  too  robuft,  and  tilts 
and  tournaments  have  been  juftled  out  of  fafhion 
by  foft  aflemblies  and  midnight  revelings. 

I  was  led  into  this  turn  of  thought  by  re- 
£edling  on  the  feftival  of  the  night  *,  the  MAS- 
QUERADE:  1  call  it  a  feftival,  becaufe  more  im- 
mediately devoted  to  luxury.  Whether  it  be 

*  We  do  not  find  it  announced  in  any  News-papers  of 
that  period  which  has  fallen  under  our  obicrvation. 

fol- 
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followed  chiefly  from  a  defire  people  have  of 
appearing  what  they  are,  or  what  they  are  not, 
will  remain  a  queftion.  A  great  many,  I  am 
told,  have  affected  to  appear  juft  what  they 
are.  Satyrs  have  talked  in  a  familiar  lewd 
ftyle,  Clowns  behaved  themfelves  with  a  great 
deal  of  ill- manners;  and  one  in  a  coat  of  pic- 
tured cards  has  played  all  night  at  hazard.  On 
the  contrary,  others  have  gone  out  of  charac- 
ter to  heighten  their  diverfion  ;  a  Nun  has  been 
obferved  to  talk  and  drink  like  a  Courtezan  ;  a 
demure  Quaker  has  taken  the  liberty  to  fwear ; 
and  a  Dutch  Skipper  been  the  only  perfon  in 
the  houfe  wti&faw  a  witty  thing. 

I  know  there  is  a  certain  erect  perfon  *  about 
this  town,  who  would  aflume  to  himfelf  the 
honour  of  being  the  fir  ft  inventor  of  Mafque* 
rades,  and  pretends  he  took  the  hint  only  from 
contemplating  his  own  mufcles  in  a  glafs  ; 
for,  by  a  great  command  over  his  own  features, 
he  can  diftort  and  alter  his  countenance  fo  as 
not  to  be  known  by  his  moft  familiar  acquaint- 
ance •}-.  By  this  means  he  has  often  palled  for 
a  frefh  lover  upon  a  miftrefs  of  a  long  (landing  ; 
and  having  communicated  his  hint  to  the  Beau 
Monde,  he  fet  up  a  fubfcription  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  for  the  diverfion- of  both  fexes ; 
and  this  was  the  firft  of  thofe  projects  which 
we  now  call  Bubbles.  It  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  fubfcriptions  rofe  immediately  to  a  very 

*  HEIDEGGER.  f  See  the  "  Biographical  Anecdotes 
of  Hogarth,"  ed.  1785,  p.  157. 

high 
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high  price ;  all  ranks  of  people  outbidding 
each  other  for  the  liberty  of  playing  the  fool ; 
and  every  huiband  being  marked  for  a  jealous 
coxcomb,  who  refufed  to  indulge  his  wife  in 
this  innocent  diverfion. 

Thus  it  began,  and  has  continued  to  flourish  ; 
and  the  bufmefs  of  LOVE  is  now  carried  on 
with  fo  much  oeconomy,  that  the  lady  is  no 
longer   obliged    to  put  her  reputation   in   the 
power  of  a  chambermaid  or  valet;    but  all  be- 
ing tranfacted   under   a  Ma/&,  and  the  parties 
being  in  the  dark  to  each  other,    no  discoveries 
are  made  ;  and  the  divifions  in  families,  which 
attend  fuch  difcoveries,  are   happily  prevented. 
I  know  it  may  be  objected,  that  fome  accidents 
have  happened,  to  the  difunitingof  thofe  whom, 
LOVE  had  once  joined.     A  certain  couple,  re- 
tiring from  the  aflembly  to  fmim  the  moil:  fe- 
cret  and  myfterious  part  of  the  ceremony,  were 
prevailed  on   by   their   raptures  to    unmajk  to 
each  other:   when,  to  their  mutual  furprize, 
they  difcovered  the  well-known  faces  of  Huf- 
band  and  Wife ;  from  whence  fuch  jealoufies 
have  arifen  between   them,    that   they  are  now 
come  to  feparate  beds,  and  the  lady  generally 
dines   in  her   chamber.      But  this  cannot  be 
imputed  to   the  ingenious    Manager,    but  the 
indifcretion  of  parties,  who  would  not  keep  up 
to  the  intention  of  Mafyuerading. 

I  mu(r,  however,  inform  this  rriufcular  gen- 
tleman, that  though  he  may  deceive  the  igno- 
rant, and  aflame  to  himfelf  a  falfe  applaufe, 

by 
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by  fetting  up  for  the  inventor  of  this  ufeful 
project ;  yet  we  of  the  learned,  who  have  read 
the  hiftory  and  poetry  of  the  Antients,  are  not 
to  be  fo  impofed  upon :  for  JOVE  himfelf  dif- 
guifed  his  godhead  in  the  (hape  of  a  bull 
upon  the  fame  detign ;  nor  are  there  Authors 
wanting,  who  maintain,  that  the  three  God- 
defies  appearing  naked  to  PARIS  was  a  kind 
of  Mafquerade.  What  wasPuBLius  CLODIUS'S 
defign  upon  POMPEII,  when  he  was  furprized 
in  women's  cloaths,  but  a  frolick  in  Mafque- 
rade?  I  could"  produce  many  more  inftances  ; 
but  I  think  thefe  fufficient  to  prove,  that  this 
gentleman  cannot  pretend  with  any  modefty  to 
the  invention. 

I  am  not  without  fome  apprehenfions  that 
the  thing  may  fink  into  difgrace,  if  care  is 
not  taken  to  keep  up  to  its  firft  order,  and  the 
defign  of  its  foundation;  which  I  take  to  have 
been  the  initiating  of  Virgins  into  the  myfteries 
of  VENUS,  and  helping  rterility  in  more  ex- 
perienced matrons.  It  feems  to  bear  a  face  of 
Heathenim  fuperftition,  and  in  fome  points  re- 
fembles  the  Lupercalia  among  the  Romans;  at 
which  feaft  the  matrons  who  were  barren,  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  be  touched  by  the  young 
racers  in  the  folemnity;  a  circumftance  which 
SHAKSPEARE  has  finely  introduced  in  *'  Julius 
Caefar :" 

C;ES.  '  Forget  not  in  your  fpeed,  good  Antony, 

'  To  touch  Calphurnia;  for  our  Elders  fay, 
*  The  barren,  tonch'd  in  this  fame  holy  chace, 
'  Shake  off  their  ilerile  curfe.' 

I  have 
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I  have  been  informed  that  many  of  our  City 
Matrons  have  found  great  benefit  by  afiifting 
at  thefe  midnight  rites,  and  produced  Heirs  to 
the  mighty  joy  of  the  happy  Sires  in  opinion. 
But  now  I  underftand  that  corruption  is  creep- 
ing in  ;  and  as  many  go  with  a  iordid  view  of 
getting  money  by  play,  as  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  Cyprian  Queen.  Nay,  more  flagrant 
abufes  than  thefe  are  talked  of,  which,  in  kind- 
nefs  to  the  Fair  Sex,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
mention.  A  noble  Venetian,  richly  habited,  at 
a  late  Mafquerade,  forced  his  courtfhip  upon  a 
pretty  Milkmaid,  and  fo  far  prevailed  upon  her 
innocence,  that  me  promifed  him  an  interview 
the  next  day:  he  then  left  her,  in  purfuit  of 
farther  adventures;  but  (he  no  fooner  loft  her 
Lover,  than  (he  perceived  (he  had  loft  her  gold 
fnufT-box.  He  was  afterwards  difcovered  in  the 
a<£t  of  borrowing  a  cambrick  handkerchief  from 
a  lady's  pocket ;  and  now  this  great  man  may 
be  feen  beating  hemp  in  the  College  of  Bride- 
well. 

Thefe  inftances  muft  certainly  be  accounted 
an  abufe  of  the  Rites,  fince,  in  the  Temple  of 
VENUS,  no  thefts  (hould  be  allowed  but  thofe  of 
LOVE. 


R  N°6. 
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N°  6.     THURSDAY,  March  3,  1719-20. 

Rants  enimferme  Senfus  communis 

Juv.  SAT.  viii.  73. 
*  Good  Senfe,  a  Science  fairly  worth  the  Seven.' 

1HAD  determined  with  myfelf  to  give  over 
Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  as  a  recreant  Knight,  un- 
able, or  afraid,  to  exchange  a  blow  with  me 
in  the  lifts  of  controverfy.  But  I  perceive  in 
his  diflertation  of  Saturday  laft  fome  gleams 
of  fpirit ;  he  feems  as  if  he  were 'inclined  to  be 
handling  the  fword,  and  gives  himfelf  an  air, 
which  a  man  who  is  refolved  to  be  quarrelfome 
will  be  fure  to  interpret  is  meant  to  affront  him. 
*'  I  have  lived,"  fays  he,  "  to  fee  men  of  or- 
"  dinary  talents  (and  that  none  out  of  modefty) 
«'  defpife  a  thing,  becaufe  they  immediately 
<c  understood  it.  I  have  often  affected  obfcu- 
*{  rity  in  my  Writings,  to  give  this  level  of  un- 
*'  derftanding  fome  (mart  triumph  over  me,  in 
"  exercifing  their  little  pretty  parts,  and  un- 
"  raveling  a  thing  which  was  almofl  a  diffi- 
'*  culty."  I  am  willing,  I  fay,  to  think  this 
intended  as  a  refleclion  on  me  ;  and  fhail  have 
fome  deference  for  the  courage  of  my  opponent. 
I  am  as  formal  and  folemn  in  the  conduct  of 
my  refentments,  as  the  renowned  DON  QUIX- 
OTE was  in  his  civilities :  that  ceremonious 
Knight,  if  but  a  puppet  bowed  to  him,  re- 
turned the  compliment  in  kind ,  and  if  but  a 
wooden  adverfary  were  to  make  an  offer  at  me, 

J  fhould 
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I  fhould  think  myfelf  obliged,  in  the  punftilios 
of  Chivalry,  to  give  hirp  a  flourifh  of  honour. 

It  is  generous  to  do  juftice  to  our  greatefl: 
enemy.  Sir  JOHN  and  I  happen  to  be  fuch 
only  from  his  claim  to  a  province,  which  1  by 
defcent  and  right  challenge  to  be  mine,  he  by 
Patent  or  Ufurpation  would  maintain  is  his. 
I  confefs,  and  without  envy  be  it  fpoken,  he 
has  of  late  given  the  world  testimonies  of  an 
extraordinary  capacity ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  more  to  admire  that  air  of  truth  and 
certainty  in  his  portions,  or  that  uncommon 
and  difFuiive  learning  which  leads  him  to  dive 
into  fecrets  of  nature.  I  cannot  be  fufpec~ted 
to  flatter  him,  in  a  matter  where  convidlion  is 
on  his  fide.  All  men  have  owned  themfelves 
obliged  to  the  genius,  by  whofe  happy  difco- 
veries  they  are  informed  of  fomething  that  has 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  preceding  ages : 
here,  therefore,  I  may  be  allowed  to  return  Sir 
JOHN  rhy  thanks.  Who  can  help  believing 
him,  that  is  not  hardy  enough  to  conteii  the 
moft  open  truth  ?  And  yet  who  can  help,  at 
the  fame  time,  being  furprized  at  his  fagacity, 
when  he  informs  us,  that,  "  by  fever.nl  fteps  and 
"  gradations,  mankind  came  into  the  ufe  of 
"•  money?"  This,  for  the  future,  will  unde- 
ceive your  adepts  in  learning,  who  might  other- 
wife  entertain  a  notion  that  our  firit  parents 
were  monied  people,  and  not  have  heard  that, 
for  fome  ages,  traffick  was  carried  on  by  barter 
and  exchange,  4<  till  gold  and  lilver  became  the 
"  tokeii  of  wealth,  and  purchale  of  every  other 
"  commodity."  R  a  Nor 
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Nor  is  he  content  to  explain  the  nature  and 
excellence  of  thofe  metals  ;  but  he  proceeds  to 
teach  us,  that  "  jewels  have  brightnefs,  weight, 
"  and  variations  of  colour;"  and,  which  is 
indeed  peculiar  to  jewels  only,  and  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  thing  elfe,  this  brightnefs,  weight, 
and  variations  of  colour,  give  them  a  value 
above  any  thing  below  their  quality  ;  that  is, 
as  I  conceive,  make  them  better  in  kind,  and 
more  efteemed,  than  paltry  {tones  that  are  worfe 
in  kind,  and  lefs  efteemed. 

But  I  (hall  go  too  far  in  the  praifes  of  this 
great  man.  I  fuppofe  he  defigus,  at  a  proper 
CRISIS,  to  compile  his  THEATRES  in  a  volume, 
and  then  fomebody  may  be  obliged  with  a  De- 
dication. I  met  with  one  lately  in  a  foreign 
Author  who  has  paid  cuftom,  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  with  very  little  variation,  and  is 
heartily  at  Sir  JOHN'S  fervice. 

"  To  the  Ornament  of  her  Sex,  the  moft  in- 
"  comparable  Lady,  GOOD-SENSE. 

"  MADAM, 

*'  A  MONGST  us  mortals  there  is  nothing 
"  "^  fo  much  talked  of  as  your  Ladyfhip  ;  we 
"  are  for  courting  your  prefence  upon  all  oc- 
*'  cations  ;  and  yet  your  Ladymip  is  fo  cruel, 
"  that  you  feldom  are  in  a  humour  of  favour- 
"  ing  us  with  your  afliftance.  You  love  to  be 
«'  looked  for  ;  yet  every  man  that  feeks  you 
."  cannot  find  you ;  and  he  that  thinks  he  has 

"  found 
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"  found  you  is  often  miftaken  ;  for  when  he 
"  is  in  pofleffion  of  you  but  a  minute,  you  often 
"  give  him  the  flip  before  he  perceives  it. 
46  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thefe  whims? 
"  You  muft  not  be  furprized,  Madam,  if,  in- 
"  ftead  of  flattery,  which  is  the  ftyle  of  all  De- 
"  dications,  I  fall  into  reproaches.  I  have  pro- 
"  fefled  myfelf  one  of  your  admirers;  and  yet 
"  you  fly  me.  I  had  a  mind  to  have  laid  iooth* 
"  ing  things  to  you;  but  I  knew  that,  if  a 
"  flight  of  fancy  mould  lead  me  aftray,  your 
"  Ladyfhip  would  have  good-nature  enough  to 
"  forfake  me  in  lome  obicure  labyrinth,  from 
"  whence  I  fhould  not  be  able  to  difengage 
"  myfelf.  Therefore  I  muft  be  fo  plain  with 
"  your  Ladymip,  to  declare,  that  you  muft  not 
"  expeel,  in  the  courfe  of  my  Writings,  that 
"  either  the  thought,  the  fubjecl:,  or  ftyle,  (hall 
"  be  difcompofed  by  your  Ladymip's  humour; 
*'  yet  I  cannot  help  owning,  that  the  oddnefs 
"  of  your  temper  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
"  uneafinefs,  and  that  I  have  mourned  your 
"  abfence  ;  when  I  am  vain  enough  to  fancy 
<c  that  I  have  you,  at  the  fame  time  I  am 
"  under  fome  diftrufts  that  1  only  grafp  a 
61  phantom.  There  is  a  certain  enemy  of  yours 
"  that  has  laid  hold  of  us,  turned  our  hearts, 
"  and  blinded  our  eyes,  againft  you  ;  and  which 
"  occafions  your  caprice  towards  us;  you  will 
"  eafily  guefs  I  mean  Self-love;  you  are  both 
"  jealous  rivals  ;  and  neither  of  you  will  be  fa- 
"  tisfied  unlefs  you  have  a  man  all  to  yourfelf. 

R  3  «  IP 
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"  It  is  certain  your  defigns  upon  us  are  dif- 
"  ferent.     Self-love  is  for  leading  us  into  Error, 
"  while  you  are  for  conducting  us  to  Truth 
"  under  the   fpecious  and  lovely  name  of  Rea- 
"  fon  ;  which  is  another  title  that  your  Lady- 
"  fhip    is    diftinguifhed   by.      For  my  part,    I 
"  would  fain  reconcile  you  ;  but  I  find  it  can- 
"  not  be  done,  unlels  you  ceafe  to  be  Good 
"  Senfe,  or  fhe   to  be  Self-love;  therefore  I  fet 
"  afide  my   projecl  as  a  thing  impoffible,  and 
66  (hall  begin  to  (peak  of  my  book.   I  hope  you 
"  are  not  difpleaied  that  I  am  the  firft  Author 
"  who  has   ventured  to  addrefs  your  Ladyfhip 
in  this  public  manner.     I  fay  public  manner, 
becaufe,  I  believe,  we  all  dedicate  to  you  in 
our  own  imaginations.     lam   furprized  that 
no  other  Author  mould  have  thought  of  this 
"  before  me,   iince  your  name  is   never  menti- 
"  oned  without  honour;  and  where  could  it  fo 
"  properly   appear  as   at  the   head  of  a  book  ? 
u  I  am   not  without   hopes,    that   when"  your 
"  name  in  capitals   mail  be  feen   immediately 
"  next  to   the  title-page  of -my  book,   it  may 
«'  prepoflefs   the  criticks   in   my  favour,  who, 
**  without  the  fanclion  of  fuch  an  addrefs,  may 
<{  be  apt  to  fall  upon  me  :  I   can  allure  you,   I 
*'  have  always  declared   in  public,  that  I  have 
"  a  great  refpecl  for  your  Ladyfhip;  and  though 
"  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  began,  and  carried  mi 
'*  my  Writings  for  your  fake,  yet  it  is  purely 
"  out    of    refpeft    to    your    Ladyfhip    that    I 
"  finifhed;  otheiwife  I  mould  have  writ  on  as 
j  "  long 
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'*  long  as  my  pen  and  fingers  would  havelafted. 
"  It  is  true,  there  are  fome  Authors  who  of  late 
"  have  exercifed  their  little  pretty  parts  in  bring- 
*'  ing  my  Writings  into  difgrace ;  but  I  hope 
"  your  Lady  (hip  will  look  upon  them  with  a 
"  more  favourable  eye,  fince,  if  I  have  not 
"  fucceeded,  your  Ladyfhip  ought  to  confider 
"  it  is  your  own  Fault. 

"  Yours,  whenever  you  will  permit,  &c." 
I  had  no  fooner  fini(hed,  but  by  man,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  brought  me  the  Play-bills. 
I  was  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  Mrs.  BULLOCK, 
who,  though  very  young,  is  a  good  proficient 
in  the  fcience  of  acting,  had  chofen  a  Comedy, 
written  by  the  bed  Comic  Poet  now  alive,  to 
be  performed  on  Monday  next,  at  the  New 
Houfe,  for  her  benefit.  My  man  likewife  tells 
me,  what  1  myfelf  had  overlooked,  that  me 
has  the  honour  of  having  it  by  his  Royal  High- 
nefs's  Command. 


N°  7.     MONDAY,  March  7,  1719-20. 

(  When  Power  puts  in  his  plea,  the  laws  are  filenc'd; 

'  The  world  confelFes  one  Rome,  and  one  Csefar, 

'  And  as  his  rule  is  infinite,  his  pleafures 

'  Are  unconfin'd ;  this  fyllable,  his  will 

'  Stands  for  a  thoufand  reafons.'  MASSINGER. 

1  Cannot  yet  find,  with  the  ftriclefl:  diligence 
which  I  have  ufed  in  my  enquiries,  that  the 
Rich  Man  who  ventured  to  remove  the  tranfpa- 

R  4  rent 
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rent  lettbftfe\\  is  any  ways  (lung  or  disfigured, 
as  he  was  threatened,  by  its  inhabitants.  Nei- 
ther his  hands  are  di  fabled,  nor  bis  features 
altered;  but  he  continues  to  interfere  with  this 
dangerous  machine  with  as  much  fteadinefs  as 
he  at  firft  attempted  it  with  refolution.  We  all 
know,  why  the  Lion  was  painted  in  fubjection 
to  the  Man;  and  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  Fabulift  * 
was  a  Patentee,  or  his  Bees  had  never  been  de- 
fcribed  in  fo  formidable  a  light. 

Were  the  jurifdidtion  ot  the  Theatre,  whofe 
members  all  ftyle  themfelves  "  His  Majefty's 
Servants,"  not  ib  ftrongly  lodged  in  the  Cham- 
berlain, as  by  proof  it  is  found  to  be  ;  the  dif- 
tance  in  quality  betwixt  him  and  the  Director 
of  a  Play-houfe,  the  dependance  fuch  a  Com- 
munity muft  ;ieceflarily  have  on  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  Court,  and  the  fear  of 
lofing  that  intereft  to  which  they  owe  all  the 
reft  of  their  fuccefs,  fhould  be  considerations 
to  abate  and  qualify  any  infolence  m  their  con- 
duct, and  ftrong  difluatives  from  not  complying 
with  fuch  meafures  as  he  (hould  think  fit  to 
impofe. 

The  Town  now  will  begin  to  have  lefs  fear 
of  being  ridden  too  hard  by  that  prevailing 
Theatre ;  and,  howrever  they  may  be  indulged 
in  proper  privileges,  which  the  wiidom  of  the 
Crown  and  its  deputies  know  when  to  beftow, 
the  Directors  muft  now  act  with  a  limited  power, 
and  not  with  the  air  of  being  that  arbitrary 

*  THEATRE,  N°  VII. 

Mi- 
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Miniftry,  which  they  themfelves,  or  the  kind- 
nels  of  their  better  friends,  infmuated  they 
were.  Among  the  benefits,  as  I  conceive,  that 
we  mall  have  in  our  pleafures,  from  their  being 
under  new  reftri&ions,  it  is  no  fmall  one,  that 
the  tax  of  advanced  prices  muft  not  fo  often  be 
levied  on  the  Town  :  it  is  likely  now  too,  that 
Plays  will  be  performed  to  better  advantage, 
and  parts  affigned  with  fome  propriety,  and 
not  difpofed  of  from  the  cafual  motives  of  in- 
dulgence or  refentment ;  for  every  good  A&or 
that  is  aggrieved  or  deprefled  has  his  appeal  to 
the  Chamberlain  for  a  redreis.  If  the  public 
prints  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  Company 
of  Comedians  belonging  to  Drury-lan.e  were 
lately  f  worn  at  the  Lord  .Chamberlain's  office  *, 
purfuant  to  an  order  occafioned  by  their  acting 
in  obedience  to  his  Majefty's  licence  granted, 
exclufive  of  a  Patent  formerly  obtained  by 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE.  The  tenor  of  their 
oath  is,  that,  as  his  Majefty's  fervants,  they 
(hall  act  fubfervient  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Vice  Chamberlain,  and  Gentleman  Umer 
in  waiting. 

I  was  going  to  fay,  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
had  not  that  controul  over  the  King's  Theatre 
which  he  actually  has,  it  is  pity  but  a  great 
officer  (hould  have  fomething  to  do,  more  than 
to  diftinguim  himfelf  by  his  attendance  on  the 
Court.  I  would  not  have  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  XX.  p.  157,  note,  ad  finem. 

imagine, 
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imagine,  that  I  deflre  to  fee  a  great  man  do 
miichief  in  the  wantonnefs  of  his  power;  but 
there  is  a  foolifli  .maxim  which  has  lluck  by  me 
.feme  time,  that  makes  me  think  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  inferiors  to  determine  when  power  is 
wanton,  and  when  it  is  regular. 

The  great  buimefs  of  a  Courtier,  as  merely 
.fuch,  is  idlenefs  ;  but  this  idlenefs  is  a  moft 
.ingenious  art,  and  requires  ftudy  and  applica- 
.tion.  The  man  of  bufineis  feetns  to  defpife  it, 
but  yet  envies  it  in  his  heart.  It  is  an  art  that 
can  lifts  in  a  fawning  attendance  upon  fome  great 
Favourite  of  a  Prince,  in  a  refpe&ful  obfer- 
vance  of  his  words,  his  motions,  and  his  looks, 
in  order  to  difcover  his  thoughts,  his  pleafures, 
and  difquiets.  If  the  great  man  moves,  or 
ufes  any  particular  gefture,,  the  Courtier  does 
the  fame,  and  like  two  inftruments  in  unifon, 
\vhatever  pafTion  touches  the  ope,  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  other, 

The  feccnd  part  of  the  Courtier's  bufmefs 
is  the  ftudy  of  an  eafy  and  affable  addrefs,  a 
jeadineis  at  the  external  civilities  of  bows  and 
falutations,  which  fend  every  man  away  pleafed 
that  has  accefs  to  him.  Thefe  are  not  things 
merely  of  form,  but  of  iingular  ufe,  and  are 
the  ready  money  with  which  fome  Courtiers 
.often  pay  their  debts.  .An  experienced  thorough- 
paced,  Courtier  therefore  never  moves,  imiles, 
or  fpeak.s,  but  u pop  fuch  important  occafions  ; 
unlels  where  he  has  a  profpeft  of  fupplanting 
another;  and  then,  indeed,  he  is  allowed  to 

exert 
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exert  himfelf,  and  go  out  of  his  common 
road. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Courtiers  have  affairs  of 
great  confequence  to  manage,  as  to  ftand  by 
and  fupport  one  whom  they  know  to  be  very 
well  ellablimed  in  the  favour  of  their  Prince  ; 
and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  if,  by  any  caprice  of 
Fortune  or  the  Prince,  his  foot  mould  flip,  their 
bufmefs  is  to  watch  the  occafion,  and  throw 
him  quite  down. 

When  I  fee  a  new  and  upftart  Courtier  ad- 
vance himfelf  by  the  intereft  of  an  old  {lander 
there,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  man's  guid- 
ing another  up  a  narrow  paflage  to  the  lum- 
mit  of  a  hill;  when  both  have  travelled  as  high, 
as  they  can  go,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, the  .follower,  inftead  of  thanking  his 
guide,  pumes  him  down  on  the  fudden,  breaks 
his  neck,  and  then  laughs,  at  his  misfortune. 
Thus  the  Great  raife  and  deftroy  one  another 
by  certain  arts  and  fetches  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  vulgar. 

There  is  very  little  ftability  in  favour,  though 
titles  are  not  to  be  taken  away  till  the  perion 
forfeits  his  life  with  them.  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR 
happily  obferves,  and  with  his  accuftomed  ele- 
gance, that  when  any  one  is  made  a  Knight, 
he  from  that  moment  is  known  to  be  worthy 
of  his  Prince's  notice  *.  I  have  nothing 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  XVI.  p.  130,  whence  this  is  not 
quite  fairly  quoted. 

to 
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to  objeel:  to  this  wife  aflertion,  but  what  a  great 
Statefman,  and  a  Knight  too,  of  our  own 
Country,  has  fomewhere  faid :  "  There  is  a 
*'  Nobility,  in  parchment,  bought  with  filver, 
"  or  favour;  and  thefe  are,  indeed,  but  honours 
"  of  affection,  which  Kings,  with  the  change 
"  of  their  fancies,  wifh  they  knew  well  {low  to 
"  wipe  off  again." 


. 
N°  8.    THURSDAY,  March  10,  1719-20. 

— 

Mult  A  renafcentur  qua  jam  cecidere ;  cadentque 
$ua  nunc  funt  in  honor e. 

HoR.de  Art.  Poet.  ver.  70. 

*  Many  lhall  rife,  that  now  forgotten  lie  ; 
'  Others,  in  prefent  credit,  foon  fhall  die  !' 

FRANCIS. 

IT  is  an  inexpreflible  lofs  to  fuch,  whofe  heads 
are  turned  to,  or  whofe  buiinefs  lies  with, 
Theatrical  Affairs,  that  the  old  Didafcalia  of 
Plays  have  not  furvived  the  envy  of  Time. 
The  laborious  Collector  had  preferved  to  the 
world  not  only  the  names  of  all  new  pieces 
and  their  Authors,  but  fettled  the  precife  times 
of  their  coming  on,  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
in  their  performance,  and  the  mocks  they 
fuffered  from  the  caprice  of  a  partial  Audience, 
or  the  impertinence  of  an  afluming  Player. 
-  7  Were 
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Were  this  valuable  treatife  now  in  being,  we 
might  form  much  jufter  notions  of  the  regu-. 
lations  of  THEATRES  than  we  without  it  can 
pretend  to  do,  and  determine  more  exactly 
wherein  the  fcience  of  Learning  is  funk,  or 
how  far  we  have  improved  upon  our  fore- 
fathers. 

From  the  diftant  knowlege  that  I  have  ac- 
quired of   the  difficulties    which    attend   this 
bufinefs,  I  cannot  but  heartily  pity  the  Paten- 
tees and  Directors  of  a  Play-houfe.     Their  poft 
may  be  honourable,  and  their  power  extenfive 
within  their  own  limits  :  but,  like  other  Mo- 
narchies, they  are  fo  fubject  to  revolutions,-  and 
the  body  of  their  fubjects  fo  feldom  content 
with    their    prefent   rulers,    that   it   takes   off 
mightily  from  the  real  value  of  their  dignity. 
I  have  now   before    me    a  Manufcript  Tract, 
called  *'  Cimbalum  Theatri,"  dark  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  obliterated  almoft  with  time,  wherein 
there  is  extant  the   fragment  of  a   letter  from 
CLARISSA,  an  eminent  Actrefs,  as  me  mould 
feem,    to     fomebody    of   confequence   in     the 
Town  ;  perhaps,   fome  Weekly  Half-meet  Au- 
thor, like   Sir  JOHN   EDGAR   and   myfelf.     It 
contains    fome   circumftances    fo    parallel  with 
others  within  our  own  memory,  that  it  almoft 
would  perfuade  one  there  is  a  revolution  of  the 
felf-fame    accidents   at    certain    diftances    and 
periods  of  time.     But  I  will  tranfcr^be  it,  as  it 
lies  in  my  Author. 

*  *  *     Defunt  multa  in  principio.     *  *  *  *  * 

"  *  *  *  I  have 
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"  *  *  *  I  have  been  often  told  by  my  Lovers, 
that  I  was  formed  for  the  delight  of  mankjnd  ; 
if  fo,  I  will  be  fd  vain  to  declare,*  that  I  have 
not  altogether  baulked  the  end  of  my  creation  : 
and  though  my  fifters  of  the  Drama  have,  moft 
of  them,  done  as  much  to  pleafe  as  I  have, 
yet  none  of  them  have  been  equally  fuccefsful. 
I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  forbear  conceiv- 
ing a  fecret  pleafure  from  obferving,  whenever 
my  name  is  put  up  in  the  bills,  how  it  increafes 
the  crowd  of  our  fpe&ators.  But  thefe  people 
do  not  coilfider,  that  what  they  pay  to  fee  me 
only  ferves  to  fwell  the  pride,  and  increafe  the 
faucinefs,  of  others,  who  do  not  thank  them. 
You  may  fee  that  I  am  a  little  angry  ;  but  you" 
will  perceive  that  I  have  fome  realbn  for  my  re- 
fentments. 

"  You  muft  know,  that  fome  years  firice  we" 
had  a  King  put  over  us  :  this  Prince,  being 
lazy  and  indolent,  neglected  his  government ; 
and  to  throw  all  care  off  from  himfelf,  chofe 
three  Viceroys,  in  which  he  neither  confulted 
merit  nor  dignity.  Had  he  confulted  merit, 
he  would  have  chofen  thofe  whofe  perfons  con- 
tributed moft  to  the  fupport  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  if  dignity,  I  think  he  might  have  caft 
his  eyes  on  me.  Thus  being  excluded  from 
all  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  I  was  forced  to 
fubmit,  which  you  may  imagine  muft  be  a 
great  mortification  to  me,  who  knew  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creatures  I  was  to  obey.  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  authority  fat  very  aukwardly 

upon 
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upon  them :  like  fudden  great  men,  they 
thought  that  to  be  Great  was  to  be  proud  j  and 
all  who  had  accefs  to  them,  were  entertained 
with  nothing  but  difcourfes  of  their  own  merit 
and  grandeur.  They  wanted  one  thing  in  their 
government,  which  they  ftood  more  in  need  of 
than  any  thing  betides,  and  that  was  a  Civility- 
Mafter ;  for  their  behaviour  was  of  the  ver/ 
loweft  llyle.  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have  often 
mutinied,  and  then  it  is  pleafant  to  obferve  the 
different  carriage  of  the  Triumvirate.  But 
with  this  I  mall  not  trouble  you. 

"  A  revolution  has  lately  happend  in  our 
affairs,  our  Prince  is  dethroned,  and  our  mock 
rninifhy  in  fo  tottering  a  condition,  that  they 
tremble  at  fome  great  names  they  ufed  to  treat 
with  contempt.  But  thefe  accidents,  I  think, 
will  be  no  ways  prejudicial  to  my  private  in- 
tereft,  for  you  muft  know,  that  I  think  this  a 
proper  time  to  pum  myfelf  into  the  admini- 
Itration,  and  enjoy  a  little  dominion,  which  is 
fweet  to  a  woman.  I  defire  you  will  publilh 
my  letter,  that  I  may  know  the  fentiments  of 
the  Town  upon  the  preferment  I  intend  myfelf, 
for  1  would  fain  begin  my  reign  with  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  Yours,  CLARISSA." 

The  traft  before  me,  as  it  is  lame  in  many 
points  of  private  hiftory,  gives  no  account 
whether  this  Lady  was  fuccefsful  in  her  ambi- 
tion, or  lived  to  take  any  part  in  the  admini- 
fh-ation.  I  am  willing  to  be  as  candid  as  pof- 
fible  to  her  memory,  but  muft  own  I  take  fbme 

offence 
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offence  at  the  reflexions  of  contempt  which  (he 
throws  on  her  governors.  As  a  woman,  it 
might  have  been  a  little  foreign  to  her  to  know, 
it  is  never  reckoned  a  difgrace  to  a  General  that 
he  once  bore  arms  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  a  good 
Player  need  to  blufh  for  having  once  perfonated 
an  elbow-chair,  begun  his  bufinefs  humbly 
with  (huffing  the  candles,  or  if  he  made  his 
entry  with  more  noife,  and  beat  the  Tragedy- 
drum  for  others,  before  he  could  arrive  at  wear- 
ing Buikins.  Whoever  will  fearch  into  the 
annals  of  the  Theatre,  will  find  that  many 
heroes,  of  but  low  flations  in  a  flying  Com- 
pany, and  trained  np  under  the  difcipline  of 
Mrs.  MYNNS  *,  and  others  of  itinerant  fame, 
have  afterwards  made  confiderable  figures, 
when  lifted  to  the  iervice  of  the  Theatres,  and 
entertained  in  a  regular  garrifon. 

I  am  as  much  at  a  lofs  to  think  who  this 
Theatrical  Prince  might  be,  whom  CLARISSA 
mentions  to  have  been  depofed.  All  revolu- 
tions are  dreadful  to  the  perfons  whom  they 
nearly  affect;  and  human-nature  is  lefs  armed 
with  Philofophy  to  bear  a  deprivation  of  power, 
than  of  wealth,  or  any  other  contingency,  in 
which  we  are  fo  apt  to  conceive  ourfelves  happy. 
I  never  read  the  lamentable  reflections  of  Mr. 

*  Mrs.  MYNNS  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  LEIGH  kept  a 
booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where  poor  EL  KAN  AH 
SETTLE,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  exhibited  himfelf  in  a  Farce 
in  the  chara&er  of  a  Dragon.  See  Biog.  Dram.  art. 
SETTLE. 

PETER, 
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PETER,  once  a  happy  Matter  of  a  Puppet-mow, 
until  the  cruel  ramnefs  of  DON  QUIXOTE  de- 
molimed  his  motion,  without  thofe  fentiments 
of  companion  which  ought  to  Iwell  a  generous 
bofom.  "  Yefterday,"  fays  he,  "  I  was  king 
u  of  Spain,  but  now  not  mafter  of  a  foot  of 
*'  land.  Within  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  had 
*c  one  of  the  faireft  Courts  in  the  world :  I 
"  commanded  Kings  and  Emperors ;  and  now 
"  behold  me  a  poor  Nicodemus,  a  naked,  fad, 
"  difconfolate  beggar  ;  and  all  through  the  ralh 
"  and  inconfiderate  fury  of  an  ungrateful 
"  Knight,  that  calls  himfelf  the  bulwark  qf 
"  orphans  and  widows,  the  fupport  and  com' 
"  fort  of  the  afflicted.  He  is  full  of  charity 
"  for  others  ;  but,  it  feems,  he  referved  all  his 
"  malice  to  fpend  it  upon  me  and  mine  !" 

Left  this  foliloquy  fhould  make  too  melan- 
choly an  impreflion,  I  think  proper  to  acquaint 
my  Readers,  Mr.  PETER  was  allotted  a  iort  of 
recompence  for  his  damage ;  and  then  nobody 
could  fpeak  more  refpectfully  than  himfelf  of 
the  before  ungrateful  Knight. 

*#*  To-morrow  will  be  publiftied,  the  Second  Edition 
of  c'  Whig  and  Tory  ;  a  Comedy,  as  it  is  afted  at  the 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  By  Mr.  GRIFFIN." 
Printed  for  N.  Mift,  in  Great  Carter-lane.  Price  is.  6d, 
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Si  populus  imlt  decepi,  decipiatur* 

*  If  the  populace  will  be  deceived,  they  rtiuft/  PROV. 

THE  wife  Spartans,  to  difcourage  intem- 
perance in  their  families,    often   forced 
their  flaves  to  drink  to  excefs,  and  then  led 
them  in  that  condition  round  their  public  halls 
that    their   children    might  fee   what   a    con- 
temptible and  beaftly  fight  a  drunken  man  was. 
I  do  not  in  the  leaft  wonder  that  they  grew  into 
an  abhorrence  of  this   vice  from  fuch  repre- 
fentations  ;  but  I  am   furprized  that  any  one 
fhould,  by  an  obfcene  defcription,  pretend  to 
rail  at,  or  difcountenance,  obfcenity.     Sir  JOHN 
EDGAR,  by  the  influence  of  Lent,  and  over- 
flowing of  his  morality,  is  very  fevere  on  the 
indecorums  of  the  French  Players  *,  as  acting 
againft  all  fenfe  of  decency,  or  fo  much  as  clean- 
linefs  :  but  his  arraignment  of  their  indecency 
runs  in  terms  and  images   fo  grois,  that  there 
is  more  moral  turpitude  in  his  difcourfe,  than 
in  all  the  geftures  or  expreffions  of  thefe  foreign 
Strollers. 

In  this  remark  I  would  not  be  fuppofed  an 
advocate  for  Harlequin.     The  French  farces  arc 


*  This  refers  to  THEATRE,  N°  XXI.  p.  159, 
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full  of  bafe,  and  infipid  ribaldry,  equally  mock- 
ing to  good  fenfe  and  good  manners  ;  the  cha- 
racters perfonated  are  of  the  lovveft  clafs  of 
men  ;  and  coniequently  their  actions,  which  are 
defigned  to  excite  laughter,  may  be  too  free 
and  impolite  for  a  Britim  audience  :  but  when 
I  am  to  tell  the  Town  my  fentiments  of  them, 
when  I  am  determined  to  cenfure  the  loofenefs 
of  their  performances,  it  would  miibecome  my 
honour  to  do  it  in  their  ftrain,  or,  at  leaft,  look 
as  if  I  were  indeed  reading  leffiures  to  favages. 
Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  and  I,  while  we  boaft  our 
Knighthood,  muft  act  and  write  up  to  that  dig- 
nity, and  never  fufFer  the  bafenefs  of  the  matter 
which  we  are  to  treat  of,  to  foil  and  difcolour 
our  ftyle  and  argument. 

The  family  of  the  FALSTAFFES  have  all  had 
a  tincture  of  that  pride  which  diftinguifhes  the 
ancient  gentry,  and  which  is  very  properly  cal- 
led a  family  pride.  Thus  the  gentry  of  Wales 
and  North  Britain  never  pay  refpedt  to  a  man 
for  his  acquired  wealth  and  titles,  or  the  eclat 
of  his  gay  equipage,  but  mew  him  a  greater  or 
lefs  efteem,  in  proportion  to  the  long  roll  of 
anceftors  from  whom  he  is  descended.  As  for 
my  part,  1  am  1o  ftrongly  poflefled  with  this 
humour,  that  it  is  become  my  foible,  or  weak 
fide.  I  have  a  notion,  that  a  gentleman  muft 
be  civil,  well-bred,  and  generous,  by  inftinct, 
in  fpite  of  education,  or  the  prejudices  of  com- 
pany; and  when  1  fee  a  creature,  who  is  reputed 
to  be  well-born,  behave  himfelf  with  rudenefs 

S  2  and 
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and  ill-manners,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  by  fuppofing  the  family  has  had 
foul  play  on  the  mother's  fide;  and  that  fome 
impudent  valet,  by  the  favour  of  night  and 
ftratagem,  had  found  a  way  to  perfonate  his 
matter,  fo  crofled  the  ftrain,  and  fpoiled  the 
good-breeding  of  the  family  for  ever  after.  A 
certain  uncle  of  mine,  JEFFREY  FALSTAFFE 
by  name,  had  his  head  fo  turned  by  this  fpe- 
cies  of  extravagance,  that,  being  in  company 
with  a  man  whofe  figure  and  fortune  made 
him  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  gay  world, 
and  who  by  education  had  contracted  an  ele- 
gance of  behaviour,  though  he  was  really  but 
a  brewer's  fon  ;  this  genteel  carnage  fo  offended 
my  kinfman,  that  he  was  for  fending  the  young 
fellow  a  challenge  the  next  morning  ;  and  could 
not  be  perfuaded  but  his  good- manners  were 
affected  only  to  ridicule  gentility.  But  a  friend 
luckily  interpoied,  to  moderate  my  kinfman 's 
refentment,  pleading  the  young  fellow  was  al- 
ways very  inoffenfive,  that  he  had  known  him 
from  his  infancy,  and  was  acquanted  with  his 
parents ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  fort  of  whifper, 
"  that  the  well  bred  NED  COURTLY  lodged  in 
"  the  fame  houie  with  his  mother,  at  Epiom  *, 
"  for  fome  time  before  the  young  fellow  was 
*'  born  :"  upon  hearing  which  laft  circumftancc, 
my  uncle  JEFFREY  fubmitted  to  be  pacified. 

*  Then  a  place  of  plcafurable  refort. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  know  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S 
family  ;  but  I  am  fhrewdly  tempted  to  fufpeft, 
that  he  is  not  come  of  the  moft  genteel  breed, 
when  his  terms  are  fo  extremely  a  la  canaille. 
He  complains  that  "  a  regular,  orderly,  and 
*'  well-governed  Company  of  Aclors,  that  lived 
"  in  reputation  and  credit,  and  under  decent 
"  fettlement,  are  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  made 
"  vagabond,  to  make  room  for  even  foreign 
44  vagrants,  who  deferved  no  reception  but  in 
"  Bridewell,  even  before  they  affronted  an  af- 
41  fembly  compofed  of  the  Britim  Nobility  and 
44  Gentry,  with  reprefentations  that  could  intro- 
*4  duce  nothing  of  even  French,  but  the  difeafe 
44  fo  called  *."  Now  I  would  fain  be  informed, 
what  likelihood  there  is  of  this  regular  Com- 
pany, which  he  fo  vigoroufly  efpoufes,  being 
torn  to  pieces  r  How  did  the  French  Players 
deferve  Bridewell,  even  before  they  were  fo 
unhappy  as  to  fall  under  his  diipleafure  ?  Or 
what  ftrange  fort  of  repreientations  can  they 
be,  that,  if  1  muft  repeat  the  phrafe,  could  in- 
troduce to  the  Audience  the  French  difeajef 

It  is  odd,  that  Sir  JOHN  mould  never  com- 
plain of  the  Stage's  obfcenity  till  the  French 
appeared  among  us  ;  as  if  our  own  Actors  were 
to  be  indulged  in  a  little  innocent  lewdnefs. 
He  does  not  reflect  what  a  lufcious  incident  is 
{hewn  in  t4  The  Relapfe,"  and  what  a  fine  re- 
prelcntation  is  made  of  the  difcovery  of  an  in- 

'.   *  THEATRE,  N°  XXI,  p.  160. 
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trigue  betwixt  the  fine  Gentleman  and  Servant- 
Maid  in  "  The  Carelels  PJufband  :"  yet  thefe 
Comedies  have  been  played  fince  Sir  JOHN  drew 
his  pen,  and  he  never  took  notice  of  any  in- 
decency. But  Sir  JOHN  is  very  unlucky  in  his 
reflections  ;  which  makes  me  think  that  he  had 
his  intelligence  from  the  fa/fe  Count,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Stage  as  a  Spectator  at  the  French 
Play,  in  contempt  of  an  Englidi  Audience,  be- 
fore whom  he  mould  that  night  have  played  his 
part,  which  the  Company  were  obliged  to  get 
read  by  an  inferior  Actor. 

I  muft  inform  Sir  JOHN,  that  there  is  a  little 
•witty  French  Phyfician  in  this  town,  who  may 
think  himielf  bound  in  juftice  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour '  of  the  vagrants  of  his  own 
nation,  as   Sir  JOHN  is  pleafed   to  call   them. 
Such  a  controverfy  as  this  will  make  the  whole 
Town  merry,  fince  there  is  fcarcely  a  man  who 
will   care    which   gets  the   better.     The  little 
Frenchman   has    threatened  it  already,  and  is 
beginning  a  work    which    he   intends   to  call 
*'  Les  Vies  des  Hommes  illuftres  :"  this  treatife 
is  to  contain  the  lives  and  memorable  actions  of 
the  prefent  Hay-market  and  Drury-lane  Heroes, 
•with   companions   in   imitation   of  Plutarch, 
by  which    he   will   leave   it   to    the   impartial 
Keader's  determination,  which  Troop  are  beft 
qualified  for  Bridewell.     If  this  work  goes  on, 
Sir  JOHN'S   favourites  will   have   no  reaibn  to 
thank  him,  fince  it  is  his  indifcreet  zeal  that 
draws  it  upon  them. 

But 
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But  Sir  JOHN  tells  us,  that  he  forefees  "  Sen- 
"  fation  is  to  banifh  Reflection,  as  Sound  is  to 
"  beat  down  Senfe."  I  fufpeft  ftrongly,  that 
he  is  as  angry  with  the  abfurdity  of  the  French 
Farce,  as  with  the  freedom  of  their  language 
and  action,  without  confidering  that  our  Audi- 
ences are  never  fo  well  pleafed  as  when  enter- 
tained with  extravagancies.  I  cannot  help  once 
more  reminding  him  of  a  paflage  in  the  "  Life 
"  of  DON  QUIXOTE  :"  that  fantaftical  Knight 
would  not  allow  the  Prolocutor  to  the  Puppet- 
fhow  to  bring  in  bells  into  Saragofla,  becauie  the 
Moors  had  no  bells.  "  Never  let  fuch  trifles 
"  difturb  your  patience,  I  befeech  you,  Sir 
44  Knight,"  faid  the  Mafter  of  the  Motion  *t 
"  Do  not  we  find  Comedies  afted  every  day, 
"  that  talk  of  great  guns  in  Alexander  the 
"  Great's  time,  and  giants  in  Edward  the 
"  Third's  time  :  with  a  hundred  extravagancies 
"  altogether  as  abfurd,  yet  a6ted  with  the  ap- 
6t  plaufe  and  admiration  of  moft  of  the  Spec- 
*'  tators  ?  Go  on,  boy,  go  on ;  let  there  be  as 
"  many  impertinencies  as  motes  in  the  fun,  fo 
"  I  get  money,  and  the  Audience  is  diverted.1* 

*  A  Puppet-fhow  was  then  fo  called. 


S  4  Ne  1,0- 
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•  i 

N°  io.  THURSDAY,  March  25,  1719-20. 

-  ,  -  . 


To 

ARISTOPH.  Nub.  ver.  204. 

*  You  fay  wittily  ;  for  the  fcheme  is  ufeful   and 
*  public-fpirited.' 

IT  is  a  pleafure  to  me  to  confider,  when  in 
my  fpeculative  moods,  with  how  much  in- 
dulgence the  wife  Author  of  our  being  makes 
up  to  us,  in  one  bleffing,  what,  in  our  weak 
judgement,  he  feems  to  deny  us  in  another. 
The  life  of  man  is  circumfcribed  in  a  very  nar- 

* 

row  compafs  ;  and  even  half  of  that  term  we 
labour  under  ignorance  and  infirmity  ;  ib  flow 
are  the  gradations  of  human  knowledge,  and 
with  fuch  difficulty  is  our  fenfe  to  be  informed 
by  rule  and  difcipline  :  but  then,  to  make 
amends  for  this  lofs  of  time,  we  are  recom- 
penfed  with  the  faculty  of  iwaginatiaon,  and  a 
power  of  invention,  that,  like  light,  (hoot  ou£ 
<  at  once  through  the  whole  horizon  of  Nature, 
and  take  in  every  object  that  can  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  foul  and  fenfes.  And,  thus  aided, 
we  are  put  in  a  poffibility  of  being  more  con- 
fiderable,  than  if  we  were  allowed  to  live  to  the 
Antediluvian  period,  without  fuch  affiftances. 

Invention 
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Invention  exercifes  itfelf  two  ways  ;  in  mak- 
ing difcoveries  to  the  world  of  things  till  then 
unknown,  and  giving  a  certain  magical  turn 
to  the  moft  common  things,  the  dexterity  of 
which,  till  known,  furprizes  equal  to  a  miracle 
in  Nature.  The  inventors,  mod  confiderable 
in  the  firft  kind,  are  our  Poets  and  Projectors ; 
and  they,  who  amufe  us  only  with  the  muffling 
of  matter,  are  the  Quacks  and  Jugglers.  The 
induftry  of  both  theie  fets  of  mortals  is  the 
fame,  but  the  method  of  their  working  very 
different.  The  latter  ever  throw  duft  in  our 
eyes,  that  they  may  with  more  certainty  pick 
our  pockets  ;  but  the  firfl  fondly  wink  thern- 
felves,  and  expect  that  we  mould  be  blind  in 
complaifance. 

Our  countrymen,  I  muft  own,  have  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  improving  upon  the  inventions 
of  their  neighbours,  than  of  inventing  many 
things  themlelves ;  but  impartial  pofterity  will 
confefs  the  opinion  is  founded  on  prejudice, 
or  muft  acknowledge  that  the  genius  of  cli- 
mates alters  with  time ;  if  they  will  pleafe  to 
look  back  on  the  wonderful  and  important  dif- 
coveries ftarted  in  this  age,  and  all  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  our  own  proper  head- 
pieces. 

As  I  am  a  true  Englishman,  which  fhould 
imply  a  fincere  lover  of  my  country,  I  (hall 
always  pay  my  thanks  to  every  public  fpirit, 
who  racks  his  invention  for  the  good  of  that 
country.  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed  that  any 

man. 
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man,  who  improves  the  Arts  or  Sciences,  or 
is  the  author  of  any  bright  invention  in  Me- 
chanicks,  does  the  Commonwealth  more  fer- 
vice,  that  has  the  happinefs  to  poflefs  him,  than 
a  General  who  wins  her  the  moft  fignal  battle. 
There  is  many  a  fine  Genius  at  this  time  con- 
fined to  their  garrets,  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, who  are  content  to  poftpone  their  own 
moft  material  affairs,  in  order  to  raife  fchemes 
for  the  common  benefit.  An  ingenious  Gentle- 
man, and  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  in  the 
time  of  the  late  war,  who  was  but  low  in  cir- 
cumftances,  and  obliged  to  hide  from  his  cre- 
ditors, found  out  a  fund  for  the  raifing  of  ten 
millions  without  burthening  the  fubjecl: :  but, 
being  a  man  of  a  great  foul,  and  fcorning  to  do 
a  little  thing,  he  freely  left  his  papers  engaged 
for  half  a  crown  at  a  twelve-penny  ordinary,  fo 
the  project  never  came  to  any  thing,  and  the 
Nation's  debts  continue  to  be  unpaid  to  this 
very  day.  But  new  fchemes  are  forming  by 
the  wife  for  this  great  work.  I  remember  a  fa- 
cetious old  Villager  in  ARISTOPHANES,  who 
had  encumbered  himfelf  to  fupply  his  fon's  ex. 
travagance,  propofed  an  expedient  to  SOCRATES, 
how  he  might  defraud  his  creditors  of  their  in- 
tereft.  Money  among  the  ATHENIANS  was 
taken  up  by  the  month  ;  and  it  was  a  cuftom 
with  them  to  clear  all  intereft  on  the  laft  day 
of  every  old  moon.  "  Now,"  fays  the  Villager, 
*«  I  would  fain  hire  a  Theflalian  witch,  and  by 
««  her  art  draw  down  the  moon  by  night  into 

"  my 
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"  my  hand  ;  then  clap  it  into  a  cafe,  like  a. 
"  pocket  looking-glafs,  and  fo  keep  it  clofe" — 
*'  But  what  advantage  would  you  draw  from 
"  thence  ?"  replied  SOCRATES.  *•  Why,  if  the 
"  moon,"  fays  the  other,  "  was  never  to  appear 
*4  any  more,  then  fhould  I  never  pay  any  more 
*'  intereft."  1  wifh,  with  all  my  heart,  fome 
fuch  fagacious  means  could  be  deviled  to  free 
the  nations  from  the  burthen  of  intereft,  and  it 
would  much  facilitate  the  fchemes  contrived  for 
the  payments  of  its  debts. 

But  it  happens  unluckily,  that  all  our  coun- 
trymen, whole  heads  are  turned  for  projefirng, 
do   not  concur  to  think  in  the  fame  publk> 
fpirited   way  :    fome  have  a   more  mttapbyjical 
caft  of  thought ;    and    thefe,    perhaps,    amule 
thernfelves  with  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude, 
a  fubject  which    has    caufed    many    whifpers 
among  the  ladies,  who  are  not   fo   deeply  r£ad 
in  the  mathematicks.     Another,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  a  new-married  man,  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  but  he  can  account  for  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion.    Others,  in  their  inventions,  work  upon 
the   fund  of  more   tender  fentimentr. ;  as   the 
gentleman,  who  deviled  a  mufical  moufetrap,  did 
it,  no  doubt,  to  relieve  the  diftrefs  of  an  inno- 
cent animal  unufed  to  confinement. 

Some,  whofe  brains  work  in  a  more  humble 
train  of  thought,  employ  their  Ikillin  promoting 
the  common  conveniences  of  life.  An  honeit 
man  of  induftry  is  at  this  time,  asl  am  informed, 
labouring  for  a  Patent,  he  having  by  his  fa- 

gacity 
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gacity  invented  ajurtout  coat,  whofe  materials 
and  contexture  will  not  only  defend  the  wearer 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  but  affift 
him  in  his  travels,  by  lerving  him  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  boat)  and  enabling  him  at  an  exi- 
gence to  crofs  any  flream  that  is  not  too  wide 
or  rapid. 

A  man  of  figure,  whofe  head  ran  upon  finer 
wheels,  had  invented   a  fort  of  coaches,  which 
were  to  move  by  a  kind  of  enchantment,  as  it 
would  appear   to  the  vulgar,  without  the  affif- 
tance    of    horfes,  mules,    or   any  living  crea- 
ture, but  the   perfon   who  fits   in   the  vehicle. 
It  is  thought   this  project,  of  keeping  a  coach 
at  fo  fmall  an  expence,  was  concerted  for  the 
particular   eafe    of  privileged  perfons,    and    to 
lupport  the  dignity  of  fuch  who  do  not  care  for 
the  trouble  of  paying  for  horfes.     It  unluckily 
fell  out,  as  many  great  defigns  have  been  fruf- 
trated  by  trivial  accidents,  the   ingenious  pro- 
jector got  into  the  machine  to  make  an  experi- 
ment ;  but,  winding  up   the   work  too  high, 
the  chariot  ran   away  with  him  quite  out  of 
fight*.     This,  by  the  way,  was  not  entirely  a 
new  invention,  but  founded   on  the  fcheme  of 
VuLCAN'syW«/-//;><2/.f,  which  came  in  and  went 
out  of  a  room  of  their  own  accords,  whenever 
they  were  to  be  of  ufe  to  the  owner.     DJEDA- 
LUS'S  jiatues  were  the  firft  copies  from  this  no- 
table invention ;  and,  in  our  times,  all  the  ar- 
tificers in   ivax-work  take  care  to  give  fome  of 

*  The  modern  BALLOON  feems  here  to  be  predi&ed.  ^ 

their 
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their  inanimate  figures   a  fort   of  fpontaneous 
motion. 

Another  of  our  countrymen,  who  is  ever  en- 
deavouring to  be  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth, 
had  contrived  to  prevent  the  exorbitances  of 
our  Fiftj-markets  in  this  great  metropolis*.  For 
this  end  he  had  ordered  a  veffel  called  a  pool 
to  be  built,  which  was  to  make  fo  many  re- 
turns in  every  feafon,  and  bring  home  all  man- 
ner of  Fijh9  not  beneath  the  fize  of  a  Gudgeon* 
for  the  fervice  of  his  loving  countrymen.  I 
muft  be  io  juft  to  the  laft  age  to  declare,  that 
this  is  not  altogether  a  new  project,  but  built 
on  the  devices  of  Sir  POLITICK  WOU'D-BE, 
who  contracted  to  ferve  the  ftate  of  Venice 
with  red-herrings  from  Rotterdam,  at  an  eaiier 
rate  than  they  had  ever  hoped  for  fo  valuable  a 
commodity. 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Curious. 
N.  B.  On  Saturday  next,  at  the  Great  Mafquerade 
Room  in  the  Hay-market,  will  begin  a  fale  of 
French  Harlequins,  perfect  as  they  came  over; 
two  of  them  with  cracked  voices  and  coun- 
tenances a  little  tarnilhed.  To  prevent/frauds,  the 
price  they  will  go  at  will  be  put  on  their  backs. 

*  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE.    See  his*"  Fifh-Pool." 
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Difficile  eft  Satyr  am  non  fcribtre:  nam  quis  ini 
Tarn  fattens  itrbis,  tamferreusy  ut  teneatfe?  ' 

JUVENAL  i.  30. 

*  Such  fulfome  objects  meeting  every  where, 
'  Tis  hard  to  write,  but  harder  to  forbear. 
'  To  view  fo  lewd   a  Town,  and  to  refrain, 
'  What  hoops  of  iron  would  my  fpleen  contain  ?' 

DRYDEN. 

NOTHING  is  more  irkibme  to  a  fenfible 
man,  than  a  jargon  of  terms  that  do  not 
fall  within  the  fphere  of  his  under  (landing.  I 
have  obferved  that  men  of  bufinefs,  in  all  profef- 
fions,  talk  in  a  dialect:  peculiar  to  themielves, 
and  different  from  that  ufed  by  the  more  polite 
and  converfable  part  of  mankind.  I  had  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  this  obfervation,  from  being 
obliged  lately,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to 
make  a  halt  in  the  celebrated  Exchange  Alley. 
As  foon  as  I  grew  weary  of  the  continual  el- 
bowings,  and  importunate  buz,  to  which  that 
place  is  fubject  at  certain  hours,  I  made  bold 
to  alk  my  friend  what  it  was  o'clock  ;  and  was 
anfwered  by  an  induftrious  neighbour,  "  that 
"  African  was  from  forty-iix  and  a  half  to 
"  forty-eight."  This  unexpected  reply,  as  it 
made  me  fmile,  made  me  likewife  a  little  cu- 
rious in  my  furvey  of  the  perlbiis  that  were 
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continually  wheeling  about  us.  A  fkilful 
painter  would  find  it  very  hard  to  exprefs  that 
mixture  of  bujinefs  -a\\&Jlupidity  which  are  feen 
in  the  looks  of  creatures  who  are  able  to  bite 
wifer  men's  heads  off  in  the  myfreries  of  trade. 
I  was  not  furprized  to  find  a  fet  of  unchrijlian 
faces  there ;  but  it  gave  me  fome  uneafineis  to 
fee  them  mixed  in  commerce  with  perfons 
that  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  mofl  auguft 
aflembly  in  the  land. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  fome  Italian 
Author,  a  remark  which  feems  to4)ear  hard  on 
the  age  and  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  merry 
Satyrift  obferves,  that  there  were  neither  "  Jews 
"  enough,  Priefts  enough,  nor  Noblemen 
"  enough,  in  his  country." — "  How  !"  fays 
the  perfon  who  helps  to  fuftain  the  dialogue* 
**  The  common  complaint  is,  that  there  are  too 
"  many  of  all  thefe." — "  No,"  replies  the  other, 
"  it  is  a  miftaken  complaint ;  for,  if  there  were 
"  Jews  enough,  fo  many  Noblemen  would  not 
u  turn  Stock-jobbers;  if  there  were  Priefts 
"  enough,  one  would  not  enjoy  five  or  fix  be- 
"  nefices  :  and  if  there  were  Noblemen  enough, 
"  fb  many  mumrooms,  fprung  from  dunghills, 
*'  w6uld  not  afpire  to  Nobility."  Upon  this 
he  proceeds  to  give  particular  inflances  of  what 
he  had  advanced.  "  Do  not  you  obferve," 
fays  he,  "  the  noble  Lorenzo,  Brabantio,  and 
"  Petruchio,  with  many  others,  who  are  held 
"  in  the  rank  of  Princes  both  for  their  dignities 
"  and  fortunes,  attending  every  day  upon  the 
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44  public  Forum  or  Exchange,  and  mixing  with 
"  a  crowd  of  common   Ufurers,  only  to  wait 
44  an  opportunity  of  getting  two  or  threey£#<#, 
"  or  crowns,  by  over-reaching  fome  other  in  a 
*'  bargain  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  men  that  give  laws 
«'  to  nations,  and  whom,  while  we  hold  them 
"  in  fecret  contempt,  we  muft  fpeak  of  with 
44  reverence,  as  of  Gods;  for  they  have   made 
«'  it  dangerous,  in  many  cafes,  to  mention  their 
"  names  even  with  truth.     Who  can  forbear 
"  admiring  the  humble  indufhy  of  Montano, 
44  when  he  condefcends  to  tranfact  his  own  bar- 
"  gains,  to  fave  the  fee  of  an  agent  or  broker? 
44  when  he  boafts  his  ikill  in  all  the  tricks  of 
44  ftack-jobbing  ?  in  fine,  when  he  has  all  the 
46  frugal  virtues  of  a  poor  Mechanick,  and  only 
44  the  vices  of  an   Italian    Nobleman?      What 
44  fhall  we  fay  of  the  unjuft  divifion  of  the  pa- 
44  trimonies  of  the  Church?  How  many  lazy, 
**  fat  Priefts  are  furrounded  with  flate  and  equi- 
*6  page,  and  are  faluted  every  year  with  the 
44  profits    of    benefices,    which    perhaps    they 
44  never  faw!     Who  will  may  take  the  cure 
44  of  the  fouls;  their  care  is  concerned  to  col- 
44  left  the  revenue.     But,  above  all,  I  cannot 
*c  but  lament  the  fate  of  my  country,    when 
44  1  confider   the   decreafe  of  its  Nobility,  and 
44  to  what  a  (ad   neceffity  it  is  reduced,  to  fill 
44  up  the  roll,    and  fupply  the  places  of  the 
4<  families  that  are  extinci.     Noblity,  at  firft, 
44  was  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  there  was  a 
44  time,  when  no  man  in  Florence  was  raifed 
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"  to  that   high   dignity,  but  he  that  deferved 
"  well  of  his  country,  and,  for  fome  great  and 
"  worthy  action,  was   thought   fit   to  be  raifed 
"  above  the  level  of  common  men.     But  now 
"  Nobility  is   carried   to  market,  and  rifes  and 
"  falls  in  its  price,  like  other  faleable  commo- 
"  dities,  according  to  the  number  of  the  pur- 
"  chafers.     A  few  years  fince,  there  was  a  great 
"  demand  for  titles;  upon  which  they  rofe  fif- 
"  teen  per  cent.  ;  at  prefent  they  are  but   low, 
*'  becaufe  there  are  but   few   who  are  able  to 
*'  purchafe  :  but  they  may  rife  again,  for  I  am 
*'  told,  that  there  are   many   projects   on  foot, 
*'  by    which    fudden    great    fortunes    may    be 
"  made,    and  then,    no  doubt,    the  fortunate 
"  may  have  an  inclination  to   be  made  great. 
"  I  fee  every  day,  new  faces  with  new  coronets 
"  on  their  coaches,  which  gives  me  a  curiofity 
"'  to  enquire  who  the  per  foil  3  are;  when,  to  my 
"  furprize,  I  hear  of  names  that  were  fcarcely 
*'  ever  known    among   their   countrymen.     It 
"  would    be  too   tedious   to    enumerate    them 
*'  all;  yet   I   cannot   forbear  taking  notice  of 
"  one,    whofe  inclinations   to   Greatnefs    and 
"  Needle-work   have   diftinguifhed   him   above 
"  the  reft.     This,  perfon,  being  mean  by  de- 
"  fcent,  but  great  in  fortune  and  in  foul,  had 
*'  an  ambition  to  be  enrolled  in    that  auguft 
"  body    who    are    honoured    for    their    titles. 
"  Long  he  in  vain  attempted  to  climb,  but  at 
"  laft,   upon  the  merit  of  fome  thouiands,  well 
"  placed,  he  flipped  into  the  robes  and  Patrician. 

T  "  order, 
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order,  where   his  eminent  littlenefs  appears 
very  confpicuous.     He   will  leave  his  pof- 
"  terity  fomething  to  boaft  of  above  many  of 
"  his  contemporaries  ;  and  no  doubt  his  works 
"  will  be  feen  with  wonder,  when  he  (hall  be 
"  gathered  to  the  grave.     While  the  halls  of 
"  other  great  men  (hall  be  adorned   with  pic- 
"  tures  reprefenting  the  actions  of  their  ancef- 
"  tors,  who  were  Generals ;  where  the  battles 
"  they  had  gained,  too  often  the  work  of  for- 
"  tune,  are  fet  out  to  view  :  his  fucceflbrs  will 
"  (hew  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  in  which 
"  fortune  had  no  pare,  and  the  chairs  and  coun- 
"  terpanes  will  fpeak  the  great  genius  of  the 
"  raifer  of  the  family.     But  the  misfortune  of 
*'  a  citizen  of  Florence  will   never  be  forgot, 
"  who,    having  laid  out  a  great  fum  for  the 
"  purchafe   of  a  title,    was  fo  unlucky  as  to 
"  become    a  bankrupt  before    his    patent   had 
"  pafied  through   the  formalities  required  by 
'*  law,  and  was  forced  by  the  accident  to  pay 
"  his  debts  as  far  as  his  effects  would  extend." 
I  (hall   tran (late  no  more,  becaufe  I  find  in 
the  fequel  our  Author  is  a  little  fevere  upon  thofe 
who  value  themfelves  upon  being  well-born,   a 
circumstance  .which,  I  think,  touches  myfelf. 
I  (hall  only  obferve  upon  the   foregoing  quota- 
tion,   that  in  our  own,    and  other   countries 
befides  Florence,    the  decay  of   Nobility  has 
been   fupplied  as  much  to  the  difadvantage  of 
real  honour.     In   the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Firft,  it  is  faid,  that  titles  were  not  always  well- 
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placed  ;  which  made  an  extravagant  young 
fellow  very  fmart  upon  a  Courtier,  whom  he 
defired  to  move  the  King  to  make  him  a  Lord. 
"  What  pretenfions,  either  of  blood  or  merit,'* 
replies  the  Courtier,  "  have  you  to  recommend 
"  you  to  that  dignity  ?"  The  young  man  con- 
fefled  modeftly,  that  "  he  hoped  he  flood  poflefled 
"  of  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  a  fafhionable 
"  Nobleman  ;  that  he  loved  dogs,  dice,  and 
"  drabs  ;  fcorned  wit  in  poor  cloaths  ;  and  had 
"  beat  his  (hoe-maker,  lain  with  his  fempftrefs, 
made  a  cuckold  of  his  apothecary,  and  ruined 
his  taylor."  The  matter  came  to  the  King's 
ear  ;  but  the  young  candidate's  preferment 
was  oppofed  by  a  perfon  in  waiting,  who,  it 
feems,  had  had  no  feeling  in  the  affair.  The 
King  demanded  what  reafons  there  were  againft 
the  man's  being  made  a  Lord;  the  Courtier  in- 
fifted,  that  "  he  was  a  mean  obfcure  perfon,  and 
"  not  fo  much  as  a  Gentleman."  —  '•'  Oh  !  it  is 
"  no  matter  for  that,"  replies  the  Monarch  mer- 
rily, "  I  can  make  a  Lord,  though  I  cannot 
"  make  a  Gentleman." 

*#*  "  By  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Secretary  ADDI« 
"  SON,  Captain  STEELE,  and  others  of  BUTTON'S  Club, 
"  I  dared  to  found,  and  have  fince  fupported,  our  Society 
"  here;  and  feek  to  fecure  the  benefits  of  it  to  my  children 
*'  and  grandchildren."  MAURICE  JOHNSON,  Efq.  of 
Spalding,  to  Dr-  BIRCH,  Feb.  18,  1752;  in  the  "  Reli- 
quiae Galeanae,"  p.  41. 
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N°i2.    THURSDAY,  March  24,  1719-20. 


Sunt  tejles  viri  clarlffiml  noftr<e  civitatis,  quos  omnes  a 
me  nomlnari  non  ejl  nectj/e :  cos  qui  adfunt  appellabo^ 
quosjl  mentirer,  tejles  effe  impudentia  me<z  minime 
•vellem.  Sed  quid  ego  bis  teftibus  utort  quafi  resdubia 
aut  obfcurafit?  Cic.  in  Verrem* 

'  There  are  witnefles,  honoured  judges,  among  our 
'  fellow-citizens,  but  it  is  not  neceflary  that  1  ihould 
'  name  them  all;  I  appeal  to  fuch  of  them  as  are 
f  prefent,  and  if  I  faid  what  was  not  true,  I  fhould 
'  be  very  loath  to  have  them  the  witneffes  of  my 
'  falfhood.  But  why  ihould  I  ufe  witneffes  on  this 
'  occaiion,  as  if  it  was  an  affair  either  of  dubiety 
f  or  oblcurity !' 

AMBITION  is  that  eager  defire,  which 
burns  in  our  breafts,  of  additional  power 
and  honours,  as  Avarice  is  the  thirft  of  {welling 
our  fortunes  to  an  immoderate  degree.  Upon 
the  impulfe  of  both  thefe  paffions,  we  too  fre- 
quently act  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  as  often, 
by  an  indifcreet  purluit  of  our  game,  lofe  more 
honour,  than  we  could  gain  if  we  met  with  all 
the  fuccefs  we  aimed  at. 

It  happens,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  that  we 
fometimes  cannot  attain  the  object  of  our 
wimes,  without  undermining  fome  other  in 
his  fortunes,  or  hurting  his  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Republick.  Self-love,  which 
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promotes  the  moft  fordid  views,  counfels  us 
to  a  thoufand  injuries  and  calumnies;  which,  if 
we  cannot  fupport  them  with  fome  vigour  or 
artifice,  revert  upon  ourfelves,  and  make  us  ap- 
pear, in  the  height  of  our  Ambition,  the  moft 
defpicable  of  mortals. 

The  Romans  had  a  legal  profecution  amongft 
them,  which  they  ftyled  Aftio  Repetundarum ; 
this  fuit  lometimes  concerned  the  Constitution, 
Ibmetimes  only  private  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. When  it  concerned  the  Confti- 
tution,  it  was  generally  commenced  on  the  no- 
ble grounds  of  detecting  Bribery  and  Mal-ad- 
miniltratiofl.  The  deiire  of  appearing  rigidly 
jujl,  made  the  Courts  and  Senate  give  moft 
ample  countenance  to  fuch  informations ;  but 
their  wifdom  had  provided,  by  another  law,  that 
whoever  mould  calumniate  or  forge  a  profe- 
cution againft  another,  was  to  be  ftigmatized 
on  his  forehead,  in  token  of  infamy. 

The  terror  of  this  opprobrious  lentence  did 
not  always  Clence  groundlefs  clamours ;  the 
Lawyers  were  fometimes  piqued  at  each  other's 
credit  at  the  bar,  fometimes  envied  each  other 
the  profit  of  a  powerful  client.  MARCUS  FON- 
TEIUS  and  AMBIVIUS  TURPIO  were  both  ap- 
plied to,  and  liberally  promifed,  if  they  could 
procure  a  matter  to  be  ratified  by  a  Law.  While 
each  were  grafping  for  the  whole  perquifites, 
which  the  clients  defired  to  have  divided  be- 
tween them,  TURPIO  begins  a  heavy  charge 
of  illegal  practice  againft  FONTEIUS.  The 
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pride  and  avarice  of  the  perfon  accufed  had 
laid  him  under  io  general  an  odium,  that  every 
body  wifhed  the  matters  objected  might  be 
proved  againft  him ;  and  the  unufual  humility 
that  he  (hewed  upon  the  occafion  made  it  as 
generally  fufpected  that  he  was  guilty.  TURPIO, 
on  the  other  hand,  won  no  fmall  credit  from 
the  grace  of  his  perfon  and  delivery:  he  thun- 
dered out  his  accufation  in  terms  fo  emphatical 
and  full  of  feeming  proof,  promifed  to  produce 
fuch  a  cloud  of  witnefles  that  ihould  make  good 
his  charge,  and  behaved  with  that  air  and  af- 
fu ranee  of  victory,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a 
man  in  the  whole  court,  who  did  not  begin 
to  blufh  for  FONTEIUS.  But  fuch  is  the  mif- 
fortune  of  malice  when  too  flagrant !  TURPIO 
overmot  himfelf  in  the  nature  of  his  proofs; 
made  his  own  prejudice  ftand  in  the  place  of 
teftimony  ;  and  inftead  of  difcrediting  the  cha- 
racter of  his  adversary,  left  the  Court  to  admire 
with  what  confidence  he  could  abufe  their  pa- 
tience with  fo  unfupported  a  calumny.  The  Se- 
nate, however,  fo  far  difcouraged  the  intro- 
duction of  rafh  Laws,  to  the  danger  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  they  made  an  order,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  Locrians,  that  the  man  who 
fhould  propofe  to  make  any  new  Law  (hould 
do  it  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  in  which  he 
was  forthwith  to  be  ftrangled,  if  the  Senate  did 
not  vote  his  Laws  proper  to  be  inrolled. 
from  my  own  Apartment ,  Tuefday,  March  22. 
In  the  Play-bill  of  laft  night,  for  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  I  faw  fomething  very  well  worth  ob- 
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ferving,  and  which,  no  doubt,  did  flir  up  the 
curiotity  of  all  the  Beau  Monde.  After  the 
Play,  it  is  exprefled  that  there  would  be  a  Dra- 
matic Entertainment  in  dancing,  called  "  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,"  with  material  alterations. 

This  entertainment,  it  feems,  coniifts  of  a 
ftory,  or  plot,  acted  without  fpeaking  a  (ingle 
word,  and  writ  by  thofe  mafters  in  dumbpoeiry^ 
whofe  underftandings  generally  lay  below  their 
knees. 

This  thing  was  advertifed  to  the  Town  with 
fo  much  pomp,  that  I  repent  me  I  had  not 
time  to  go  and  fee  it:  neverthelefs  I  congra- 
tulate the  Triumvirate  of  that  Theatre,  for  em- 
ploying a  genius  to  write  their  bills,  who  has 
given  a  fpecimen  of  his  learning,  and  judge- 
ment, and  eloquence,  in  chufing  terms  equal 
to  the  importance  of  thefubject.  Various  were 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  what  thefe  material 
alterations  might  allude  to.  But  fince  its  re- 
prefentatiori,  (ome  fpeculative  gentlemen  of  my 
acquaintance  have  found  out  the  fecret.  They 
allure  me,  that  by  the  Lady  EURYDICE  is  meant 
the  South  Sea  (lock,  which  was  fnatched  away 
the  Devil  knows  how,  before  (lie  was  enjoyed: 
that  by  ORPHEUS  is  meant  her  Inamoratos,  who 
go  down  to  Hell  to  recover  her  finking  Lady  (hip, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  (he  is  turned  into  a  (hade ; 
after  which  he  is  torn  to  pieces  by  other  jealous 
ladies,  for  fixing  his  heart  upon  a  Jhadow.  In 
this  fort  of  poetry  without  words,  the  ingenious 
Authors  will  have  opportunities  of  pleafing 
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the  Town,  fmce  every  man  may  underftand  it 
his  own  way;  and  I  find  that  the  gentlemen  who 
explained  the  fable  to  me  were  no  gainers  by 
the  above-mentioned  Stock.  This  fpecies  of 
Drama  feems  to  hit  the  humour  of  the  times 
exactly  ;  for  I  remember  a  Comedy,  which  was 
exploded  at  the  THEATRE  of  which  I  have  been 
(peaking,  but  met  with  wonderful  fuccefs  on 
the  other  Stage,  when  it  was  tranfpofed  into 
this  ftyle;  and  it  ftill  continues  to  be  aded  with 
applaufe,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Jealous 
Doftor." 

It  is  faid,  there  are  fome  new  Dramatic 
Pieces  of  this  kind,  now  compofing,  full  of 
myfterious  wit  and  excellent  fatire ;  nor  will 
the  Authors  come  within  the  clutches  of  the 
Law  for  writing  fcandal.  Amongft  the  reft, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  there  is  pre- 
paring a  Dramatic  Pantomime,  called  "  The 
Quadruple  Alliance,"  and  deiigned  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  greateft  matters  in  Europe.  The 
Author,  who  has  been  two  or  three  years  on 
the  compofition,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pleafe 
himfelf.  The  Dance  is  to  be  performed  by 
four  ;  the  Figure  to  confift  of  various  wild  turns 
and  changes,  for  which  every  party  is  to  ac- 
count in  his  own  character;  and  the  Dance  to 
finim  when  they  all  meet,  and  agree  to  take 
hands.  To  keep  the  Compofer's  fancy  a  little 
longer  in  play,  'it  was  contrived  that  *•  fifth  per- 
fon  mould  ftand  peeping  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain in  a  Cardinal's  habit,  \vho,  when  he  ob- 
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ferved  them  ready  to  make  an  end,  was  {1111  to 
run  into  the  Dance,  and  put  them  all  out,  by 
throwing  gold  about  the  Stage,  which  was  to 
fet  them  all  to  fcrambling,  fo  that  they  muft  be 
forced  to  begin  the  Figure  again.  But,  fince, 
the  Author  has  turned  the  man  in  the  cap  out  of 
the  Dance,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  on  ;  only  it  is 
ohferved,  that  one  objllnate  performer,  who 
dances  in  the  habit  of  a  Dutch-flipper^  dodges, 
and  perfeveres  to  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 


N°  13.    MONDAY,  March  29,  1720. 


Res  omnes  noftra  aut  necejjarii,  aututilis,  aut  deleffabi- 
Us  genere  comprehenduntur* 

*  All  our  concerns  are  comprehended  urjder  the  dif- 
*  ferent  claffes  of  necefftty,  ufefiilnefs,  or  delight.' 

JUL.  SCAL.  on  Poetry. 

WHEN  my  leifure  will  permit  me  to  turn 
over  the  Ancient  Poets,  it  gives  me  no 
fmall  entertainment  to  fearch  with  what  differ- 
ence of  fpirit  and  elegance  they  feverally  handle 
the  fame  topick.  Defcription  is  the  field  in 
which  the  Poet's  fire  and  fancy  are  moft  vigo- 
roufly  employed  ;  and  of  all  defcriptions,  thofe 
otflorms  and  tempejts  at  fea  give  the  largefl  room 
for  thoughts  and  imagery. 

SCALIGER,    who  has  taken   fome  pains  in 
this  kind  of  comparing  Authors,  allows  the 

pre- 
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preference  to  Mus^us,  above  all  the  other 
Greek  Poets;  and  thinks  fome  of  his  verfes 
are  fo  compleat  and  finifhed,  that  it  feems  im.- 
poflible  for  them  to  have  been  produced  by 
any  other  genius  than  that  of  MUS^EUS. 

I  muft  confefs,  without  any  prepofTeflion 
from  that  Critick,  the  little  Poem  which  we 
have  remaining  of  this  applauded  Author,  on 
the  fatal  paffion  of  HERO  and  LEANDER,  tome 
outweighs  any  the  moft  beautiful  Epifode  in 
HOMER,  or  even  that  tender  incident  in  APOL- 
LONIUS  RHODIUS  from  which  VIRGIL  has  co- 
pied "  the  Love  of  DIDO  for  ^ENEAS."  The 
beauty  of  HERO  is  painted  in  fuch  lively  co- 
lours, and  the  graces  of  her  perfon  and  car- 
riage difplayed  with  fuch  force  and  propriety, 
that  you  are  obliged  to  fuppofe  a  VENUS  ;  the 
ientiments  of  LEANDER  are  fo  ftrong  and  juft, 
that  your  imagination  warms  with  the  Lover : 
in  fhort,  the  whole  is  a  fine  Hiftory-piece,  ani- 
mated with  the  paffions :  it  fteals  into  your  heart 

more  and  more  as  you  read  it, atque  animum 

fiftura  pafclt  inanl^  as  VIRGIL  fays. 

The  general  commendation,  which  I  have 
entered  into,  of  this  Poem,  has  almoft  led  me 
afide  from  the  intention,  with  which  I  began, 
of  mentioning  the  tempeft  in  which  LEANDER 
is  drowned.  Here  all  the  powers  of  Nature, 
Oratory,  Paffion,  and  Poetry,  are  collected,  to 
make  the  neceflary  impreffions  of  horror.  "  The 
"  winter  winds  blow  upon  the  water,"  to  make 
the  ftorm  the  more  formidable ;  "  the  veflels 
7  "  make 
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44  make  to  more  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  conflict- 
44  ing  winds  ;  and  there,  darned  by  the  crowding 
44  billows,  fplit  againfl  the  place  where  they 
<4  hoped  for  fafety :  the  whole  face  of  the  iky 
"  is  covered  with  a  double  night ;  and  the  fea 
44  from  its  bottom  groans  with  hoarfe  and  hol- 
46  low  murmurs.     In  vaiiuLEANDER  attempts 
44  to  buffet  the  tumultuous  furge,  in  vain  in- 
4*  vokes    the   goddefs    that   fprang    from    the 
44  waves,  and   NEPTUNE  himfelf,  the  ruler  of 
44  the  wide-fpread  ocean  ;  unaided,  he  floats  on 
44  the  backs  of  the  unquiet  billows;  neither  the 
44  motion  of  his  arms  or  feet  can  affift  his  paf- 
44  (age ;  panting    and  overpowered,    he  drinks 
'*  down  the  fait,  and  impetuous   flood,  while 
14  the  bitter  wind  blows  out  the  unfaithful  light 
44  that  mould   have  guided  him,  when,  fpeiit 
"  with  ftruggling  againft  the  unruly  ftorm,  he, 
44  at  a  gafp,  refigns  his  life  and  love."     But 
this  description  gives  too  faint  an  image  of  our 
Poet ;    the  majefty  and  happy   choice  of   his 
terms,  the  fine  compounds,  that  are  weakened 
by  a  peripbrafoi  cannot  be  transfufed  or  com- 
municated with  half  their  force  by  a  tranflation. 
I   cannot  go  entirely  off  from  this  fubjec~t, 
without  taking  fome  proper  notice  of  a  fatal 
accident,  which  muft   affect  all  the  people  of 
pleafure  within   the  bills   of  mortality.     It  is 
reported,  among  our  other  late  lofles  at  fea, 
from  flrefs  of   weather,    the  veflel  is  miffing 
which  bore  thecelebrated  SignoraDuROSTANTE, 
who  was  to  have  blefled  this  Ifle  and  the  Opera 

with 
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with  the  harmony  of  her  voice.  Whether  any 
gentlemen  of  the  [firing  mifcarried  in  the  fame 
bottom,  we  have  yet  no  acounts  on  which  we 
ail  depend. 

It  gives  me  fome  concern,  when  I  reflect 
how  prodigioufly  the  demife  of  this  unfortunate 
Lady  muft  difconcert  the  meafures  of  the  Mu- 
Jlcal  Republickl  What  councils,  and  what  matter 
for  debate,  it  muft  occafion  to  provide  againft 
a  difappointment  of  fuch  importance  to  their 
fchemes  !  Should  fome  opera  of  expectation  at 
this  juncture  remain  unfinished,  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  (hock  will  not  bewilder  the 
Compofer's  head,  and  turn  his  ftyle  into  what 
the  Italians  call  an  extravaganza?  Should  we 
have  loft  this  glorious  performer,  as  it  is  feared 
we  have,  it  may  be  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
publick  to  know,  that,  by  what  I  have  heard 
from  my  correfpondents  abroad,  me  is  the  firft 
of  her  race  who  has  been  eminent  for  finging. 
The  male  part  of  her  family,  who  were  of  a 
?igid  {train,  and  ftood  much  on  the  honour  of 
their  hpufe,  employed  their  hours  in  more 
folid  pleafures.  It  is  furmifed,  therefore,  that 
fhe  had  defigned  to  fteal  this  voyage,  and  (be- 
iides  that  the  name  of  her  family  could  not, 
with  great  decency,  have  been  tranflated  into 
our  language)  the  better  to  remain  incognita, 
was  refolved  to  pafs  upon  the  Town  under  ano- 
ther title. 

But  this  lamentable  circumftance  has  detained 
me  too  long  from  inferring  the  epiftle  of  a  fa- 
cetious 
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cetious  Correspondent,  who  omits  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himfelf  public,  and  is  not 
below  the  cognizance  even  of  THE  HALF- 
PENNY POST.  1  confefs,  I  have  no  authority 
for  the  printing  of  this  packet,  but  the  con- 
fideration  that  it  may  turn  to  his  account. 

"  To   the  Worfhipful  Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFFE, 
«'  Knight,  &c. 

"  SIR, 

"  T  AS  SURE  you,  upon  the  fincerity  of  a 
"  J  Comedian,  that  I  am  both  your  courteous 
"  Reader,  and  humble  Admirer.  This  you 
"  may  believe ;  for,  though  I  am  forced  to 
"  fpeak  other  men's  jefts,  when  1  fay  a  civil 
"  thing  it  is  generally  my  own.  I  have  a  great 
*'  defire  to  engage  you  to  be  my  friend,  and  re- 
"  commend  me  to  the  Town  ;  and  therefore 
"  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  on  next 
"  Thurfday  will  be  acted,  for  the  benefit  of 
«'  my /elf  and  Creditors^  a  collection  of  Farces, 
*'  after  the  Englifh  manner  ;  and  as  I  am  a  cu- 
"  rious  obferver  of  nature,  and  can  fee  as  much 
"  with  one  eye,  as  others  do  with  both  ;  I  think, 
"  I  have  found  out  what  will  pleafe  the  mul- 
44  titude.  You  muft  underftand,  I  have  tranf- 
<{  planted  from  the  Bear -gar  den  a  certain  diver- 
"  fion,  called  a  prize,  in  which  I  myfelf  will 
"  be  the  principal  Actor  ;  there  is  likcwife  to 
"  be  a  fencing  dance,  called  quart  and  teirce9 

•*  and 
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"  and  all  this  for  the  entertainment  of  ROBIN- 
"  SON  CRUSOE.  I  hope  all  the  quality,  that  are 
"  friends  to  the  Bear-garden  and  polite  diverfions, 
"  will  favour  this  medley  of  my  own  chooling : 
"  you,  no  doubt,  muft  have  heard  the  fame  of 
*'  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  who  has  diftinguifhed 
"  himfelf  by  many  ftrange  and  unaccountable 
•'  ftories,  which  your  fmart  fellows  in  conver- 
"  fation  are  pleafed  to  call  guns.  He  is  a  very 
*'  odd  figure;  and  as  monjiers  take  very  much 
"  with  the  Town,  I  flatter  myfelf  his  prefence 
**  will  draw  the  ladies.  Some  of  the  females 
'*  of  our  profeflion  find  ways  of  engaging  cer- 
"  tain  Courtiers  to  bring  Crowned  Heads  to 
•'  their  playsj  and,  by  publifhing  it  in  their 
*'  bills,  proclaim  that  a  King  is  to  be  feen  for 
•'  a  crown  apiece  ;  but  I  have  it  not  in  my 
•*  power  to  oblige  favourites,  as  they  have  : 
"  and  cannot  fo  much  as  influence  OAKECHA- 

"  RINGA  or  TUSKEESTANAGEE  tO  COme  *,  Ull- 

c<  lefs  I  would  confent  to  pay  for  their  prefence. 
"  Befides,  fome  ill-defigning  perfons,  who  were 
*'  not  my  friends,  have  reported  about  the  Town, 
<c  that  I  am  a  wit,  which  has  fpoilt  my  intereft 
"  among  the  pretty  fellows.  I  have  tolerable 
"  good  luck,  and  tickets  rife  apace,  which  makes 
<c  mankind  very  civil  to  me ;  for  I  get  up 
"  every  morning  to  a  levee  of  at  leaft  a  dozen 
"  people,  who  pay  their  compliments,  and  aik 

*  "  The  Two  INDIAN  KINGS  took  lodgings  on  Wed- 
nefday  laft  at  the  Pennfylvanian  Ccffee-houfe  in  Birchin- 
Lane."  Hanover  Poftman,  Feb.  20,  1719-20. 

"  the 
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*  J-  -  j 

the   fame  queftion,    c   When   they  mall  be 
paid  ?'  All   I  can  fay  is,  that  wicked  good 
company  have  brought  me  into  this  imitation 
of  grandeur.     I  loved  my  friend  and  my  jeft 
"  too  well   to  grow  rich  ;  in  mort,  Sir  JOHN, 
"  Wit  is  my  blind  fide  ;  and  fo  I  remain  with 
u  refpecl,  and  without  ceremony,   Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

'«  JAMES  SPILLER  *." 

*  A  Comedian  of  great  excellence,  who  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  SHUTER  of  his  day.  He  for  feveral  years 
acled  at  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields ;  a  man  of  diffipated  and  irre- 
gular life  ;  always  in  difficulties,  and  by  thefe  means  loft  the 
advantages  of  confiderable  talents.  He  had  but  one  eye. 
The  ftory  told  by  RICOBONI  of  the  young  After  whom  he 
faw  in  London,  and  whofe  reputation  of  the  old  man  was 
fo  admirable,  related  to  this  A&or.  SPILLER.  was  ieized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  on  the  Stage,  January  31,  1730, 
while  performing  in  "  The  Rape  of  Proferpine,"  and  died 
on  the  7th  of  February  following. 

%*  This  Day  is  publifhed,  "  A  Word  without  Doors, 
"  or,  a  Paradox  proving  the  Honour  of  deferving  a 
"  KNIGHTHOOD  exceeds  the  Title."  In  two  Letters  (that 
lately  patted  betwixt  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  JOHN  DUNTON,  the  unrewarded  Author  of 
"Neck  or  Nothing),"  intituled,  '*  A  Comparifon  be- 
"  twixt  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  and  Mr.  JOHN  DUNTON, 
"  with  other  Court  Secrets  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
"  cealed."  Both  publifhed  by  the  Clergyman's  fpecial 
Order ;  and  the  moil  material  Difcoveries  in  them  prove 
to  be  matter  of  faft. 

—  Nolilitas  fola  eft  atque  unka  virtus  — —  Juv. 

*  Virtue  can  be  rightly  ftyled  the  only  true  Nobility.* 
Fortunam  Juperat  virtus,  prudentla  fatum.      MART. 

*  Virtue  and  Wifdom  are  above  Fortune  and  Fate.' 
Printed  for  S<  Popping,  in  Pater-nofter  row,  1720.  Price  6d. 
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N°  14.    THURSDAY,  March  17,  1720. 


i. — jEscHYL.  Prome'th.  ver.  44^. 
9  With  eyes  and  ears  they  neither  faw  nor  heard ; 
'  Like  vifionary  phantoms  of  the  night.'  MORELL. 

'  A  confus'd  report 

'  Pafs'd  through  my  ears ; 

*  But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 

*  It  vanifh'd  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  day/         DRYDEN. 

IT  has  been  the  received  opinion  of  the  wife, 
that  all  DREAMS  proceed  from  repletion  and 
complexion  ;  the  fumes  of  indigeftion  are  fent 
upward  to  the  brain,  and  there  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  humours  that  infect  the 
blood,  and  deprefs  or  raife  the  animal  fpirits. 
The  difeafe  of  the  body,  thus  influencing  the 
reafonable  foul  by  night,  has  been  the  occafion, 
that  Prophets  and  Aftrologers  have  abufed  all 
times  with  fuch  monftrous  abfurdities,  which 
the  impreffions  of  their  oxvn  Dreams  made  them 
believe  to  be  real,  and  their  credit  with  the 
world  prevailed  on  them  toimpofeon  mankind. 
I  am  convinced  by  myfelf,  as  well  as  by  con- 
verting fometimes  with  the  women,  that  we  ft  ill 
have  Dreams  of  iadifpofition  among  us,  which, 

as 
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as  HORACE  defines  them,  are  no  ways  of  apiece 
with  themfelvcs  ;  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
compounded \  and  the  form 'into  which  they  are 
fluffed,  if  I  may  have  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR'S  leave 
to  ufe  a  hard  word  or  two  upon  this  fubjedt, 
are  fo  confuted  and  heterogeneous. 

I  had  fcarcely  thought  this  topick  worth  my 
handling,  but  that  I  myfelf  have  of  late  been 
troubled  with  idle  Dreams.  Methought  I  was 
got  into  a  delightful  climate,  which,  from  the 
temperament  of  the  air,  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  ftrange  kind  of  trees  and  plants 
that  the  foil  produced,  I  was  convinced,  could 
be  no  part  of  Europe.  The  ground  which 
feemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet,  made  me  at 
firfl  fufpecl  I  was  tranfported  into  Ireland  ;  but 
I  found,  to  my  fatisfaclton,  that  the  happier 
foil  belonged  to  the  extended  empire  of  Fairy- 
land. I  loon  became  acquainted  with  every 
thing  in  the  place,  a  happinefs  peculiar  to  us 
when  we  dream  ;  and  was  informed  the  people 
of  thefe  territories  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  goddefs  CHIMERA.  She,  it  feems,  is 
fomething  like  the  oldl  Heathen  DIANA  (who 
would  never  be  content  with  a  fingle  title), 
and  got  footing  among  her  votaries  there,  by 
pretending  to  have  been  formerly  that  cele- 
brated ASTR^EA,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
her  rights  for  offering  to  teach  men  a  trick  of 
juftice. 

I  enquired  as  deeply  as  I  could  into  their  po- 
liticks, and  got  information,  that  the  Crown 

U  was 
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was  neither  hereditary  nor  c/e&ive,  but  beftowed 
in  a  capricious-,  tumultuary  manner.  The  Go- 
vernment, upon  her  acceffion,  was  pretty  deep 
in  debt  j  and  many  ambitious  fpirits  advanced 
fchemes  and  methods  of  making  affairs  cafy  ; 
but  (he,  upon  the  ftrength  of  an  'imaginary  fund 
of  wealth,  undertook,  if  they  would  be  fubjeft 
to  her  direction,  to  difengage  them  from  all 
their  incumbrances  in  a  fhort  term  of  years. 

One  half  of  her  fubjefts,  unlefs  it  was  an 
affe&ation  in  them,  were  very  Jhort-fighted,  and 
continually  gazed  at  her  through  a  magnifying 
glafs  ;  which  made  her  look,  as  we  fay,  above 
two  hundred  per  cent,  bigger  to  them  than  to 
any  common  eye.  Thefe  were  fo  pleafed  with 
the  object,  and  had  formed  fuch  prepoileffions 
to  themfelves  of  her  power  and  intention  to 
ferve  them,  that  they  attended  upon  her,  morn- 
ing and  night,  with  the  utmofl  affiduity  imagin- 
able. Among  them  I  could  obferve  none  more 
buly  than  thofe  whom  by  their  habits  I  knew 
to  be  the  Priefts  of  their  country.  And  the 
very  Judges,  though  they  knew  her  to  be  an 
ufurper,  would  not  declare  againft  her  right, 
becauie  they  had  all  ventured  fomething  upon 
her  bottom. 

The  other  part  of  her  fubje&s  were  a  precife, 
deliberate  herd,  mightily  opinionated  of  their 
own  difcernment,  and  prejudiced  againft  the 
Goddefs's  propofals.  Thefe  depended  prodigi- 
oufly  upon  the  goodnefs  of  their  fight  ;  and 
though  they  kept  at  a  great  diftance,  and  ufed 

no 
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no  glafs,  confidently  aflerted,  though  the  God- 
defs  was  but  young,  that  (he  was  wrinkled  and 
hollow-eyed.  They  threw  out  many  ill-natured 
invectives  againft  her  ability,  that  (he  had  rather 
a  defign  of  amaffing  wealth,  than  contributing 
it  to  the  publick,  and  that  (he  would  be  found 
to  be  worth  much  lefs  than  (he  was  rated  at ; 
but  they  vented  their  fufpicions  with  fo  much 
inveteracy,  that  every  body  concluded  them 
either  very  malicious,  or  very  poor,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  venture. 

For  my  own  part,  I  grew  fo  fanguine  upon 
their  reproaches,  that  I  had  refolved  to  buy  the 
Goddefs's  favour  at  the  top  of  the  market ;  but, 
as  I  was  muffling  to  find  my  pocket-book,  I 
waked  in  the  hurry,  and  found  the  whole  was 
nothing  but  a  Dream. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  what  a  number  of 
my  countrymen  are  made  extremely  happy 
under  the  influence  of  Sleep.  I  know  that 
many  who  frequent  Exchange- Alley  maintain, 
that  there  never  was  fo  much  bufinefs  and  action, 
fo  much  noife  and  hurry,  or,  as  they  fay  in 
French,  fuch  z.  grand  fracas,  as  is  feen  at  pre- 
fent  upon  the  ftage  of  traffick  :  yet  I  (hall  not 
fcruple  to  affert  to  the  world,  that  they  are  all 
fajl  ajleep.  Nay,  I  could  name  the  Quack  Doctor 
who  invented  the  fleeping  draught  that  has 
locked  up  their  fenfes,  and  yet  lets  them  in 
motion  as  if  it  were  by  clock-work.  I  know 
too,  that  lome  hocus  focus  men  on  this  fide  of 
the  Channel  pretended  to  have  been  the  authors 

U  2  of 
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of  this  medicine,  though  they  only  work  by  re- 
ceipt :  and  in  their  harangues  to  the  un,think- 
ing  multitude,  among  other  great  encomiums 
of  this  fccret,  they  have  faid,  "  Take  but  one 
*'  ftrong  potion  of  this  panacea,  and  it  will 
"  make  you  worth  fifty  tboufand  pounds."  And 
their  Merry  Andrews  have  canted  and  wheedled 
the  people  fo  artfully,  that  many  have  drank 
largely  of  this  flupijyihg  liquor,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  they  may  deep  on  thefe  twelve 
months. 

I  would  not  have  any  body  difpute  the  pro- 
bability of  this,  becaufe  I  can  prove  from  hiftory, 
that  one  EPIMENIDES  Jlept  for  fifty*  feven  years 
together ;  that,  when  he  waked,  he  went  into 
the  city  to  look  for  his  boufe  and  efiate,  and 
found  that  other  ftrange  people  had  got  into 
pofleffion  of  both.  I  lament  that  the  Hiftorian 
was  not  fo  particular  to  let  us  know  what  the 
Philofopher  dreamed  of  all  that  while ;  by  which 
we  might  have  judged  whether  his  Jlupor  was 
of  the  lame  kind  with  ours.  I  am  fure  of  one 
thing,  that  great  numbers  among  us,  who  fancy 
themfelves  happy  in  the  poffefiion  of  vaft  for- 
tunes, when  the  influence  of  the  draught  is 
over,  and  they  come  to  wake,  will  find  their 
riches  but  an  "  empty  dream." 

It  is  certain,  that  fome  of  my  own  acquain- 
tance do  ftifly  deny  that  they  are  afleep ;  upon 
which  1,  who  am  a  clofe  obferver  of  human- 
nature,  cannot  forbear  fmiling;  for  I  never 
knew  a  drunken  man,  but  who  faid  he  was 

fober ; 
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fober ;  nor  a  lunatick,  but  would  perfuade  you 
he  was  in  his  fenfes  ;  neither  will]  believe  any 
man  living,  that  tells  me  he  is  awake,  while  I 
am  convinced  he  is  afleep,  and  talks  to  me  in 
his  Dream. 

I  hope  the  prefent  condition  that  we  are  in 
will  not  be  known  abroad  before  the  peace 
now  depending  be  ratified  ;  left  the  Spaniards 
fhould  be  tempted  to  break  off  their  negotia- 
tion, and  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
another  invafion,  whereby  they  might  catch  us 
all  napping. 

But  I  comfort  myfelf  with  this  hope,  that 
there  may  be  fome  of  our  Minifters,  who  have 
not  drank  of  this  famionable  hypnotick,  and  will 
keep  themfelves  awake  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  They  will  not  be  all  like  CUPROGLI 
BASS  A,  who  fate  in  the  Divan  of  Conftantinople 
fifty  years,  and  never  fpoke  a  word ;  but  al- 
ways Jlept  over  the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  was 
awaked  by  the  hurry  of  the  council  breaking- 
up,  fo  went  quietly  out  with  the  reft,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day  tojleep  again,  according  to 
cuftom. 
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Comcedias  &?  Trag&dias  otiofu  damus  ;  nemo  enim  in  The- 
atrum  venit,  qui  non  libens  vdit  Id  tempons  amiltere. 

'  Our  Comedies  and  Tragedies  are  fuch  as  are  fit 
'  to  be  thrown  away  merely  upon  the  IDLE  ;  for 
'  nobody  now  comes  to  the  Play-houfe,  but  with  an 
'  intention  of  lofing  fo  much  time  in  life.'  SCAL. 

THE  institution  of  Scenical  Entertainments, 
it  is  well  known,  was  at  firft  an  adl  of 
Religion  ;  and  the  fuperftitious  Pagans  thought 
they  did  BACCHUS  a  fignal  honour  when  they 
made  them  a  part  of  the  rites  in  his  worftiip. 
All  ages  have  been  apt,  and  willing  enough,  to 
rob  the  Gods  of  their  perquifir.es,  or  to  intro- 
duce novelties  under  the  colour  of  fancYity, 
that  they  might  have  the  countenance  of  the 
publick,  when  they  mould  think  fit  to  make 
ibme  digreffions  of  freedom.  The  old  per- 
formers (to  confirm  us  that  nothing  is  new 
•under  the  funj  could  not  long  carry  the  face  of 
too  much  Religion  ;  fo  that  what  was  at  firft 
appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gods,  by  an 
eafy  declenfion  funk  into  a  facrifice  to  our  ra- 
tion fa  faculties. 

It  was  pretty  well  with  the  world  while  the 

Poets   were    moral   men,    and   tolerably   good 
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Heathens :  for  the  fimplicity  of  the  times,  and 
their  notion  of  public  decency,  made  it  one  in- 
difpenfable  rule  with  them,  to  mew  their  Au- 
dience what  nature  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  what 
it  was.  Our  refinements  have  altered  our  taftes 
and  expectations ;  we  have  fet  reafon  and  in- 
jftruclion  afide  in  our  pleafures  ;  and  curiofity 
and  whim  carry  greater  crowds  to  the  Theatre 
than  any  defire  or  hope  of  being  really  enter- 
tained:  we  may,  indeed,  fay  with  SCALIGER, 
upon  moft  of  the  productions  of  our  age,  "  Our 
"  Comedies  and  Tragedies  are  fuch  as  are  fit  to 
"  be  thrown  away  merely  upon  the  IDLE*; 
"  for  nobody  now  comes  to  the  Play-houfe, 
"  but  with  an  intention  of  lofmg  fo  much  time 
"  in  life." 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  though  a  coarfe  one  for 
an  Author  of  my  politenefs,  that  "  they  who 
"  will  have  a  May- pole,  (hall  have  a  May-pole." 
The  Player's  bufmefs  is  like  the  old  man's  in- 
ftruction  to  his  fon,  "  jftill  to  get  money  ;"  and 
this  lays  them  under  a  reafonable  obligation  of 
ftriking-in  with  all  falfe  taftes,  to  incrcafe  their 
profit.  The  diverfion  of  one  of  our  Stages  ran 
fo  low  laft  feafon,  that  the  company  was  forced 
to  call  in  to  their  ailiftance  a  troop  of  French 
ft  rollers,  who  were  fo  happy  as  to  give  great 
fatisfaction  to  thofe  that  did  not  underftand 
them.  The  rival  Play-houfe,  I  remember,  took 
offence  at  this  proftitution  of  the  Britifh  Stage  : 

*  See  the  THEATRE,  N°  II.  p.  14,  note. 
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though  they  thcmfelves  had  the  condefcenfion, 
fome  few  years  before,  to  carefs  a  company  of 
French  dancing  dogs,  and  their  gouvernante, 
\vhich  increased  the  charge  of  their  entertain- 
ments, but  gave  them  an  occafion  of  raiting 
their  prices,  becaufe  it  was  for  the  fupport  of 
two  companies. 

I  have  a  particular  deference  to  the  merit  of 
my  correfpondent  Mr.  SPILLER  *,  in  the  comic 
ftyle  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  by  his  late  fuccefs. 
in  his  benefit,  that  he  is  fome  matter  in  the  art 
of  diving  into  the  tafte  of  the  Town.  I  wonder 
other  actors,  who  fee  how  things  run,  do  not 
hunt  out  for  fome  faflmnable  extravagances  to 
make  a  flourim  in  their  bills,  and  draw  the  eyes 
and  expectations  of  chance  cuftomers.  The 
kind  regard  which  I  have  for  thefe  Theatrical 
Gentlemen  makes  me  condole  with  them,  that 
they  mould  fufFer  a  private  perfon  to  anticipate 
them  in  a  ioar  dance  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  two  American  Princes  -f.  I  fhould  have 
thought  their  high  birth  and  immenfe  riches 
would  have  made  their  Hrgbneffes  give  this  per- 
formance to  the  publick  ;  but  their  Interpreter, 
\vho  is  an  Englifhman,  and  has  ftronger  notions 
of  fingering  money,  probably  worked  either 
•upon  their  avarice  or  luxury,  by  telling  them, 
that  they  might  have  a  better  dinner,  and  fmoke 
9  pipe  extraordinary,  if  they  would  confent  to 
fnack  the  profits  of  the  entertainment.  Had 

*  Seep.  286.  f  See  p.  287. 
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this  Dance  appeared  upon  any  of  the  Stages,  i* 
might  have  been  matter  of  fpeculation  for  the 
politicians,  fince,  no  doubt  its  figure  contained 
fome  myfteries  of  ftate  and  fecrets  of  govern- 
ment, which  might  have  turned  to  account 
among  our  ftatejmen,  if  not  forwarded  fome 
fcheme  for  paying  the  debts  of  t-he  nation. 

It  was  the  particular  fagacity  of  the  late  Mr. 
BOWEN  *,  of  comic  memory,  when  he  had  a 
benefit,  to  get  it  for  the  entertainment  of  fome 
Morocco  Ambaffador,  with  half  a  dozen  hard 
names,  that  were  fcarcely  legible  to  the  vulgar. 
My  induflrious  friend,  WILL.  PENKETHMAN  -f , 
almoji  of  comic  memory  too,  and  fo  much  ad- 
mired for  his  wifdom  and  his  face,  once  luckily 
hit  on  a  whim  to  pleafe  the  million,  which  was 
of  fpeaking  an  epilogue  on  an  elephant.  This 
gives  me  fome  fhrewd  opinion  of  his  great 
learning  which  may  not  have  been  fo  obvious 
to  the  remark  of  others  ;  for  we  may  fuppofe 

*  BOWEN,  who  played  Setter  in  "  The  Old  Batchelor," 
Jeremy  in  "  Love  for  Love,"  and  Witwou'd  in  "  The 
Way  of  the  World,"  was  a  Comedian  of  fome  merit,  re- 
markable for  the  loudnefs  of  his  voice,  and  of  a  choleric 
difpofition.  He  loft  his  life  in  a  rencounter  with  QUIN, 
in  which,  before  his  death,  he  owned  he  had  been  the 
aggreffbr.  QUIN  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  it,  and 
was  honourably  acquitted. 

DA VIES'S  Dramatic  Mifcellanies,  vol.  III.  p.  356. 

f  WILL  PENKETHMAN,  of  merry  memory,  was  in 
fuch  full  pofleffion  of  the  Galleries,  that  he  would  hold 
dilcourfe  with  them  for  feveral  minutes.  Some  remark- 
able inftances  of  it  are  given  by  Mr.  DAVIES,  vol.  II. 
p.  88. 

he 
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he  had  read,  that,  in  NERO'S  time,  an  elephant 
ran  down  thejtraigbt  rope,  from  a  coniiderable 
height,  with  a  Raman  Knight  fitting  on  his 
back. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubject  without  taking 
notice  of  a  remarkable  paffage  much  in  the 
praife  of  elephants^  and  not  lefs  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Actors. 

If  we  may  believe  PLINY,  an  Author  never 
fufpected  of  handing  down  untruths  to  pof- 
terity,  one  of  thefe  grave  animals,  who  had 
fomewhat  a  thicker  head  than  the  rett  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  not  fo  quick  at  taking  the 
inductions  given  him,  was  found  in  the  night- 
time, retired  from  all  idle  company,  practiiing 
over  the  leflbn  of  the  day,  and  making  up  by 
his  diligence  for  the  flownefs  of  his  underfland- 
ing.  I  would  recommend  the  example  of  this 
prudential  animal  as  a  document  to  all  young 
Actors,  who  expect  to  rife,  and  make  a  figure 
in  their  bufinefs.  It  will  furnifti  them  with  this 
two- fold  inftruction  ;  firft,  that  it  will  be  much 
better  for  them  to  ftudy  the  Poet  than  the 
punch-bowl;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  night, 
of  all  other  times,  is  the  molt  proper  feafon 
for  helping  their  memories,  and  affifting  them- 
felves  in  the  powers  of  action  and  elocution. 

I  would  likewife  advife  the  heavy  generation 
of  Authors  now  in  being,  to  clap  a  fpur  to 
their  genius,  left,  as  fome  ftrange  things  hap- 
pen in  every  age,  an  elephant  ftiould  take  it 
in  his  head  to  write  a  P/ay,  and  get  the  ftart 

of 
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of  them  in  Poetry.  This  fuppofition  will  not 
appear  lo  abfurd  as  at  firft  it  feems,  when  I 
inform  my  Readers,  that  the  fame  laborious 
Naturaltjt,  whom  I  but  now  mentioned,  tells  us 
of  an  elephant,  who  wrote  a  very  good  hand 
in  Greek,  and  was  no  imall  proficient  in  that 
language,  which  moft  of  the  Playwrights  of  our 
times  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  un- 
derftand  *. 

*  In  the  only  fett  of  the  ANTI-THEATRE  we  have 
been  able  to  difcover  (which  is  in  the  valuable  Collection 
of  EDMOND  M  ALONE,  efq.)  the  Firft  Number  is  defici- 
ent; and  whether  any  Paper  was  published  after  N°  XV. 
is  not  very  certain. 

STEELE  clofed  his  THEATRE  on  the  5th  of  April;  and 
on  the  8th  the  following  Advertifement  was  inferted  in 
"  The  Daily  Poft:" 

"  To  morrow  will  be  publifhed,  the  THEATRE, 
N°XVI.  By  Sir  JOHN  FALSTAFFE.  To  be  continued 
every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  as  ufual.  Sold  by  W.  CHET- 
WOOD,  at  Gate's  Head  under  Tom's  CoiFee-houfe,  Ruflel- 
ftreet,  Covent-garden ;  W.  MEADOWS,  inCornhill;  and 
W.  BOREHAM,  at  the  Angel  in  Pater-nofter  Row. 
Price  ad." 
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CIBBER's     STATEMENT 

Of    the  CONDUCT   of  the  THEATRE  under  the 

PATENT  granted  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  *, 

UPON  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Plays  (as 
they  always  had  been  on  the  like  occa- 
fions)  were  filenced  for  fix  weeks.  But  this  hap- 
pening on  the  firft  of  Auguft  1/14,  in  the  long 
vacation  of  the  Theatre,  the  observance  of  that 
ceremony,  which  at  another  juncture  would 
have  fallen  like  wet  weather  upon  their  harveft, 
did  them  now  no  particular  damage.  Their 
Licence,  however,  being  of  courfe  to  be  re- 
newed, that  vacation  gave  the  Managers  time  to 
caft  about,  for  the  better  alteration  of  it :  and 
iince  they  knew  the  penfion  of  feven  hundred  a 
year,  which  had  been  levied  upon  them  for 
COLLIER,  muft  ilill  be  paid  to  fomebody,  they 
imagined  the  merit  of  a  Whig  might  now  have 
as  good  a  chance  for  getting  into  it,  as  that  of 
a  Tory  had  for  being  continued  in  it.  Having 
no  obligations,  therefore,  to  COLLIER,  who 
had  made  the  laft  penny  of  them,  they  applied 
themfelves  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  for  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover,  and  had  been  expelled  the  Houfe 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  VIII.  p.  61. 
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of  Commons,  for  carrying  it  (as  was  judged 
at  a  certain  Crifii)  into  a  reproach  of  the  Go- 
vernment. This  we  knew  was  his  pretenfion 
to  that  favour  in  which  he  now  flood  at  Court. 
We  knew  too  the  obligations  the  Stage  had  to 
his  Writings ;  there  being  fcarcely  a  Comedian 
of  merit,  in  our  whole  Company,  whom  his 
TATLERS  had  not  made  better,  by  his  public 
recommendation  of  them ,;  and  many  days  had 
our  Houfe  been  particularly  filled  by  the  influ- 
ence and  credit  of  his  pen.  Obligations  of 
this  kind  from  a  Gentlemen,  with  whom  they 
all  had  the  pleafure  of  a  perfonal  intimacy, 
the  Managers  thought  could  not  be  more  juftly 
returned,  than  by  (hewing  him  fome  warm  in- 
jftance  of  their  defire  to  have  him  at  the  head 
of  them.  We  therefore  begged  him  to  ufe 
his  intereft  for  the  renewal  of  our  Licence  ;  and 
that  he  would  do  us  the  honour  of  getting  our 
names  to  ftand  with  his  in  the  fame  comrnif- 
fion.  This,  we  told  him,  would  put  it  fHIl 
farther  into  his  power  of  fupporting  the  Stage 
in  that  reputation  to  which  his  Lucubrations  had 
already  fo  much  contributed ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  thought  no  man  had  better  pretences 
to  partake  of  its  fuccefs.  Though  it  may  be 
no  addition  to  the  favourable  part  of  this  Gen- 
tleman's character,  to  fay  with  what  pleafure 
he  received  this  mark  of  our  inclination  to  him, 
yet  my  vanity  longs  to  tell  you,  that  it  fur- 
prized  him  into  an  acknowledgement,  "  that 
"  people,  who  are  fhy  of  obligations,  are  cau* 

"  tious 
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"  tious  of  confefling."  His  fpirits  took  fuch  a 
lively  turn  upon  it,  that,  had  we  been  all  his 
own  fons,  no  unexpected  aft  of  filial  duty  could 
have  more  endeared  us  to  him. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  then,  that  as  COLLIER 
had  no  mare  in  any  part  of  our  property,  no 
difficulties  from  that  quarter  could  obftrudl:  this 
propofal.  And,  the  ufual  time  of  our  begin- 
ning to  acl:  for  the  winter-feaion  now  drawing 
near,  we  prefled  him  not  to  lofe  any  time  in 
his  felicitation  of  this  new  Licence.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  RICHARD  applied  himfelf  to  the  Duke 
of  MARLBOROUGH,  the  Hero  of  his  heart ;  who, 
upon  the  firft  mention  of  it,  obtained  it  of  his 
Majefty  for  RICHARD,  and  the  former  Mana- 
gers who  were  Actors.  COLLIER  we  heard  no 
more  of. 

The  Court  and  Town  being  crowded  very 
early  in  the  winter-feafon,  upon  the  critical 
turn  of  affairs,  fo  much  expected  from  the  Ha- 
nover fucceffion,  the  Theatre  had  its  particular 
fhare  of  that  general  blefling,  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  concourfe  of  fpe&ators. 

About  this  time  the  Patentee,  having  very 
near  finifhed  his  Houfe  in  Lincoln's -Inn  Fields, 
began  to  think  of  forming  a  new  Company  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  found  it  neceffary  to 
apply  for  leave  to  employ  them.  By  the  weak 
defence  he  had  always  made  again  ft  the  leve- 
ral  attacks  upon  his  iutereft,  and  former  go- 
vernment of  the  Theatre,  it  might  be  a  qnet- 
tion,  if  his  houfe  had  been  ready  in  the  Queen's 

time, 
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time,  whether  he  would  then  have  had  the 
fpirit  to  afk,  or  intereft  enough  to  obtain,  leave 
to  ufe  it :  but  in  the  following  reign,  as  it  did 
not  appear  he  had  done  any  thing  to  forfeit 
the  right  of  his  Patent,  he  prevailed  with  Mr. 
CRAGGS  the  younger  (afterwards  Secretary  of 
State)  to  lay  his  cafe  before  the  King;  which 
he  did  in  ib  effectual  a  manner,  that  (as  Mr. 
CRAGGS  himfelf  told  me)  his  Majefty  was 
pleafed  to  fay  upon  it,  "  That  he  remembered, 
"  when  he  had  been  in  England  before,  in 
"  King  CHARLES'S  time,  there  had  been  two 
"  Theatres  in  London  ;  and,  as  the  Patent 
"  feemed  to  be  a  lawful  grant,  he  faw  no 
"  reafon  why  two  Play-houfes  might  not  be 
"  continued." 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  Patent  being  thus  taken 
off,  the  younger  multitude  feemed  to  call  aloud 
for  two  Play-houfes!  Many  defired  another, 
from  the  common  notion,  that  two  would 
always  create  emulation  in  the  Actors  (an  opi- 
nion, which  I  have  coniidered  in  a  former 
chapter*).  Others  too  were  as  eager  for  them, 
from  the  natural  ill-will  that  follows  the  for- 
tunate, or  profperous,  in  any  undertaking.  Of 
this  low  malevolence  we  had  now  and  then 
had  remarkable  inftances ;  we  had  been  forced 
to  difmifs  an  Audience  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  from  a  difturbance  fpirited  up  by  ob- 
fcure  people,  who  never  gave  any  better  reafoa 

*  See  GIBBER'S  Apology,  p.  255. 
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for  it,  than  that  it  was  their  fancy  to  fupport 
the  idle  complaint  of  one  rival  Actrefs  againft 
another,  in  their  ieveral  preteniions  to  the  chief 
part  in  a  new  Tragedy.  But  as  this  tumult 
feemed  only  to  be  the  wantonnefs  of  Englifli 
liberty,  1  fhall  not  prefume  to  lay  any  farther 
cenfure  upon  it. 

Now,   notwithllanding  this  public  defire  of 
re-eitabliming  two  houles;  and  though  I  have 
allowed  the  former  Actors  greatly  our    fupe- 
riors ;  and  the  Managers  I  am  fpeaking  of  not 
to  have  been   without  their  private  errors  :  yet 
under  all   thefe  difad vantages,  it  is  certain,  the 
Stage,  for  twenty  years   before  this  time,  had 
never  been  in  fo  flouriuYing  a  condition:  and  it 
was  as  evident  to  all  fenfible  fpectators,  that 
this  profperity  could   be   only  owing  to  that 
better  order,  and  clofer  induftry,  now  daily  ob- 
ferved,  and  which  had  formerly  been  neglected 
by  our  predecefibrs.     But  that  I  may  not  im- 
pofe  upon  the  reader  a  merit  which  was  not  ge- 
nerally allowed  us,  I  ought  honeftly  to  let  him 
know  that  about  this  time  the  public  Papers,  par- 
ticularly MIST'S  Journal,  took  upon  them  very 
often  to  cenfure  our  management  with  the  fame 
freedom  and  feverity  as  if  we  had  been  fo  many 
Minifters  of  State :  but  fo  it  happened,  that  thefe 
unfortunate  reformers  of  the  world,  thefe  felf- 
appointed  Cenfors,  hardly  ever  hit  upon  what 
was  really  wrong  in  us ;  but,  taking  up  facts 
upon  truft,  or  hear-fay,  piled  up  many  a  pomp- 
ous paragraph,  that  they  had  ingenioufly  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  was  fufficient  to  demolifh  our  admini- 
ftration,   or,   at   leaft,   to  make  us  very  uneafy 
in  it;  which,  indeed,  had  fo  far  its  effect,  that 
my  equally  injured  brethren,  WILKS  and  BOOTH, 
often   complained  to  me  of  thefe   difagreeable 
afperfions,  and  propofed,  that  fome  public  an- 
fwer  might  be  made  to  them,  which  I  always 
oppofed  by,  perhaps,   too  fecure  a  contempt  of 
what  fuch  writers  could  do  to  hurt  us ;  and  my 
reafon  for  it  was,  that  I  knew  but  of  one. way 
to  filence  Authors  of  that  {lamp ;  which  was, 
to  grow  infignificant,    and  good   for  nothing, 
and  then   we  mould  hear  no   more  of  them  : 
but  while  we   continued  in   the  proiperity  of 
pleafing  others,  and  were  not  confcious  of  hav- 
ing deferved  what  they  faid  of  us,  why  mould 
we  gratify  the  little  fpleen  of  our  enemies  by 
wincing  at  it,  or  give  them  frefh  opportunities 
to  dine  upon    any  reply  they   might  make   to 
our  publicly  taking  notice  of  them  ?  and  though 
filence  might  in   fome  cafes   be  a  fign  of  guilt, 
or  error  confefled,  our  accufers  were   fo  low  in 
their  credit  and  fenfe,  that  the  content  we  gave 
the  publick,  almoft  every  day  from  the  Stage, 
ought  to  be  our  only  antwer  to  them. 

However  (as  I  have  obferved)  we  made  many 
blots,  which  thefe  unfkilful  Gamefters  never 
hit;  but  the  fidelity  of  an  Hiflorian  cannot  be 
excufed  the  omiffion  of  any  truth  which  might 
make  for  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  I  (half 
therefore  confefs  a  faft,  which,  if  a  happy  ac- 
cident had  not  intervened,  had  brought  our  af- 

X  fairs 
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fairs  into  a  very  tottering  condition.  This  too 
is  that  fact,  which  in  a  former  chapter  1  pro- 
mi  fed  to  fet  forth  as  a  fea-mark  of  danger  to 
future  Managers  in  their  Theatrical  courfe  of 
Government. 

When  the  new-built  Theatre  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields  was  ready  to  be  opened,  feven  or 
eight  Actors,  in  one  day,  dejerted  from  us  to 
the  fervice  of  the  Enemy,  which  obliged  us  to 
poftpone  many  of  our  heft  Plays,  for  want  of 
fome  inferior  part  in  them,  which  thefe  de- 
Jerters  had  been  ufed  to  fill  :  but  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Royal  Family,  who  then  frequently 
honoured  us  by  their  pretence,  was  pleafed  to 
accept  of  whatever  could  be  haftily  got  ready 
for  their  entertainment.  And  though  this  cri- 
tical good  fortune  prevented,  in  ibme  meafure, 
our  Audiences  falling  fo  low  as  otherwife  they 
might  have  done,  yet  it  was  not  fufficient  to 
keep  us  in  our  former  profperity  :  for  that  year 
our  profits  amounted  not  to  above  a  third  part 
of  our  ufual  dividends;  though  in  the  following 
year  we  entirely  recovered  them.  The  chief  of 
thefe  deferters  were  KEENE,  BULLOCK,  PACK, 
LEIGH,  fon  of  the  famous  TONY  LEIGH,  and 
others  of  lefs  note.  It  is  true,  they  none  of 
them  had  more  than  a  negative  merit,  in  being 
only  able  to  do  us  more  harm  by  their  leaving 
us  without  notice,  than  they  could  do  us  good 
by  remaining  with  us  ;  for  though  the  bell:  of 
them  could  not  fupport  a  play,  the  worfr.  of 
them,  by  their  abfence,  could  maim  it ;  as  the 

lofs 
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lofs  of  the  leaft  pin  in  a  watch  may  obftruft  its 
motion.  But  to  come  to  the  true  caufe  of  their 
dejertwn :  after  my  having  difcovered  the  (long 
unknown)  occafion  that  drove  DOGGET  from 
the  Stage  hefore  his  fettled  inclination  to  leave 
it;  it  will  be  lefs  incredible  that  thefe  Actors, 
upon  the  firfl  opportunity  to  relieve  themfelves* 
mould  all,  in  one  day,  have  left  us  from  the 
fame  caufe  of  uneafinefs  :  for,  in  a  little  time 
after,  upon  not  finding  their  expectations  au- 
fwered  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  fome  of  them, 
who  feemed  to  anfwer  for  the  reft,  told  me* 
"  the  greateft  grievance  they  had  in  our  Com- 
"  pany  was  the  mocking  temper  of  WILKS$ 
44  who,  upon  every  (almoit  no)  occafion,  let 
*«  loofe  the  unlimited  language  of  paflion  upon 
"  them,  in  luch  a  manner  as  their  patience  was 
"  not  longer  able  to  fupport."  This,  indeed^ 
was  what  we  could  not  jufttfy*  This  was  a 
iecret  that  might  have  made  a  wholefome  para- 
graph in  a  critical  Newfpaper,  But,  as  it  was 
our  good  fortune  that  it  came  not  to  the  ears  of 
our  Enemies,  the  Town  was  not  entertained 
with  their  public  remarks  upon  it. 

After  this  new  Theatre  had  enjoyed  that 
fhort  run  of  favour  which  is  apt  to  follow  no- 
velty, their  Audiences  began  to  flag :  but, 
whatever  good  opinion  we  had  of  our  own  me- 
rit, we  had  not  fo  good  a  one  of  the  multi- 
tude as  to  depend  too  much-, \ipon  the  delicacy 
of  their  tafte;  we  knew  too,\  that  this  Com- 
pany being  fo  much  nearer  to  the  City  than  we 
X  2,  were, 
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were,  would  intercept  many  an  honeft  cuftomer, 
that  might  not  know  a  good  market  from  a  bad 
one  ;  and  that  the  thirineft  of  their  Audiences 
muft  be  always  taking  fomething  from  the 
meafure  of  our  profits.  All  thefe  difadvanta- 
ges,  with  many  others,  we  were  forced  to  lay 
before  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  and  farther  to 
remonftrate  to  him,  that  as  he  now  flood  in 
COLLIER'S  place,  his  peniion  of  yoo/.  was 
liable  to  the  fame  conditions  that  COLLIER 
had  received  it  upon  ;  which  were,  that  it 
fhould  be  only  payable  during  our  being  the 
only  Company  permitted  to  act ;  but  in  cafe 
another  mould  be  fet  up  again  ft  us,  that  then 
this  pen  lion  was  to  be  liquidated  into  an  equal 
fhare  with  us;  and  which ^ we  now  hoped  he 
would  be  contented  with.  While  we  were  of- 
fering to  proceed,  Sir  RICHARD  flopped  us 
fhort,  by  alluring  us,  that  as  he  came  among 
us  by  our  own  invitation,  he  mould  always 
think  himielf  obliged  to  come  into  any  mea- 
fures  for  our  eafe  and  fervice :  that  to  be  a 
burthen  to  our  induftry  would  be  more  difa- 
greeable  to  him  than  it  could  be  to  us  ;  and 
as  he  had  always  taken  a  delight  in  his  en- 
deavours for  our  profperity,  he  mould  be  flill 
ready,  on  our  own  terms,  to  continue  them. 
Every  one  who  knew  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  in 
his  profperity  (before  the  effects  of  his  good- 
nature had  brought  him  to  diftrefles)  knew 
that  this  was  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
friends -in  bufinefs.  Another  in  fiance  of  the 
fame  nature  will  immediately  fall  in  my  way. 

When 
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When  we  propofed  to   put  this  agreement  into 
writing,  he  defired  us  not  to  hurry  ourfelves  ; 
for  that  he  was  advifed,  upon  the  late  dejertion 
of    our    Actors,    to  get   our   Licence   (which 
only   fubfifted  during  pleafure)   enlarged  into  a 
more  ample  and  durable  authority,  and  which, 
he  faid,  he  had  reafon  to  think  would  be  more 
eafily  obtained,  if  we  were   willing  that  a  Pa- 
tent for  the  fame  purpofe  might  be   granted  to 
him  only   for  his  life,  and   three  years  after, 
which  he  would  then  afTign  over  to  us  *.     This 
was  a  profpect  beyond  our  hopes,  and  what  we 
had   long  wi(hed  for;  for  though  I  cannot  fay 
we  had  ever  reafon  to  grieve  at  the  perfonal  fe- 
verities  or  behaviour  of  any  one  Lord   Cham- 
berlain   in   my  time,    yet   the   feveral  officers 
under  them,  who  had  not  the  hearts  of  Noble- 
men,  often  treated  us   (to  ufe  SHAKSPEARE'S 
expreffion)  with   all  the  irifolence  of  Office  that 
narrow  minds  are  apt  to  be  elated  with  ;  but  a 
Patent,  we  knew,  would  free  us  from  fo  abject 
a  ftateof  dependency.     Accordingly  we  deiired 
Sir  RICHARD  to  lofe  no  time,     He  was  imme- 
diately promifed  it.     In  the  interim  we  founded 
the  inclination  of  the   Actors  remaining  with 
us,  who  had  all  fenie  enough  to  know,  that  the 

*  The  original  authority  under  which  STEELE  a£ted  as 
Supervifor  of"  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  for  which  he  received 
700!.  a  year,  was  dated  Oft.  18,  17  14.  The  Patent  which 
was  granted  to  him  during  life,  and  ro  his  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators,  and  afligns,.  for  three  years  after  his  death, 
took  place  from  Jan.  19,  1714-15. 

X  3  credit 
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credit  and  reputation  we  flood  in  with  the 
Town,  could  not  but  be  a  better  fecurity  for 
their  falaries,  than  the  promifc  of  any  other 
Stage,  put  into  bonds,  could  make  good  to 
them.  In  a  few  days  after,  Sir  RICHARD  told 
us,  "  that  his  Majefty  being  apprized  that 
"  others  had  a  joint  .power  with  him  in  the 
*'  Licence,  it  was  expected  we  fhould,  under  our 
f<  hands,  lignify,  that  his  Petition  for  a  Patent 
*'  was  preferred  by  the  confent  of  us  all."  Such 
an  acknowledgement  was  immediately  figned, 
and  the  Patent  thereupon  palled  the  Great-Seal ; 
for  which,  I  remember,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
COWPER,  in  compliment  to  Sir  RICHARD,  would 
receive  no  fee.  We  received  the  Patent  Ja- 
nuary 19,  1715  ;  and  (Sir  RICHARD  being  ob- 
liged the  next  morning  to  fet  out  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  was  foon  after 
elected  a  Member  of  Parliament)  we  were  forced 
that  very  night  to  draw  up  in  a  hurry  (till  our 
counfcl  might  more  advifeably  perfect  it)  his 
affignment  to  us  of  equal  (hares  in  the  Patent, 
\vith  further  conditions  of  partnermip.  But 
here  I  ought  to  take  fhame  to  myfelf,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  give  this  fecond  inftance  of 
the  equity  and  honour  of  Sir  RICHARD;  for 
this  affignment  (which  I  had  myfelf  the  hafty 
penning  of)  was  fo  worded,  that  it  gave  Sir  RI- 
CHARD as  equal  a  title  to  our  property  as  it  had 
given  us  to  his  authority  in  the  Patent :  but  Sir 
RICHARD  notwithftanding,  when  he  returned 
to  town,  took  no  advantage  of  the  miftake,  and 

con- 
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con  fen  ted  in  our  fecond  agreement  to  pay  us 
I2OO/.  to  be  equally  entitled  to  our  property, 
which  at  his  death  we  were  obliged  to  repay 
(as  we  afterwards  did)  to  his  executors;  and 
which,  in  cafe  any  of  us  had  died  before  him, 
the  furvivors  were  equally  obliged  to  have  paid 
to  the  executors  of  fuch  deceafed  perfon,  upon 
the  fame  account.  But  Sir  RICHARD'S  modera- 
tion with  us  was  rewarded  with  the  reverfe  of 
COLLIER'S  ftifFnefs:  COLLIER,  by  infilling  on 
his  pennon,  loft  ^oo/. ;  and  Sir  RICHARD,  by 
his  accepting  a  fhare  in  lieu  of  it,  was,  one 
year  with  another,  as  much  a  gainer. 

The  grant  of  this  Patent  having  aflured  us 
of  a  competent  term  to  be  relied  on,  we  were 
now  emboldened  to  lay  out  larger  fums  in  the 
decorations  of  our  plays.  Upon  the  revival  of 
DRYDEN'S  "  All  for  Love,"  the  habits  of  that 
Tragedy  amounted  to  an  expence  of  near  fix 
hundred  pounds;  a  fum  unheard-of  for  many 
years  before  on  the  like  occafions.  But  we 
thought  fuch  extraordinary  marks  of  our  ac- 
knowledgement were  due  to  the  favours  which 
the  Publick  were  now  again  pouring  in  upon 
us.  About  this  time  we  were  fo  much  in 
fafhion  and  followed,  that  our  enemies  (who 
they  were,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  guefs,  for 
we  never  knew  them)  made  their  pulh  of  a 
good  round  lye  upon  us,  to  terrify  thofe  Au- 
ditors from  our  fupport  whom  they  could  not 
miflead  by  their  private  arts  or  public  invec- 
tives. A  current  report,  that  the  walls  and 

X  4  roof 
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roof  of  our  houfe  were  liable  to  fall,  had  got 
fuch  ground  in  the  Town,  that,  on  a  fudden, 
we  found  our  Audiences  unufually  decreafed 
by  it.  WILKS  was  immediately  for  denouncing 
war  and  vengeance  on  the  author  of  this  falfe- 
hood,  and  for  offering  a  reward  to  whoever 
could  difcover  him.  But  it  was  thought  more 
neceffary  firft  to  difprove  the  falfehood,  and  then 
to  pay  what  compliments  might  be  thought 
advifeable  to  the  Author.  Accordingly,  an  or- 
der from  the  King  was  obtained,  to  have  our 
tenement  furveyed  by  Sir  THOMAS  HEWET, 
then  the  proper  officer ;  whofe  report  of  its 
being  in  a  fafe  and  found  condition,  and  figned 
by  him,  was  published  in  every  News-paper  *. 

This 


*  The  Report  of  Sir  THOMAS  HEWETT,  Surveyor  of 
his  Majefty's  Works,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  NEWCAS- 
TLE, Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houlhold,  re- 
lating to  the  Play -houfe  in  Drury-Iane,  is  as  followeth ; 
viz. 

"  MY  LORD,  Stotland-yard,  Jan.  21,   1721. 

"  In  obedience  to  his  Majefty's  commands  fignified  to 
"  me  by  your  Grace  the  i8th  inftant,  I  have  furveyed  the 
"  Play- houfe  in  Drury-lane;  and  took  with  me  Mr. 
"  RIPLEY,  Commiffioner  of  his  Majefty's  Board  of 
*'  Works,  the  Mafter  Bricklayer,  and  Carpenter.  We 
"  examined  all  its  parts  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  we 
"  could ;  and  found  the  Walls,  Roofing,  Stage,  Pit, 
"  Boxes,  Galleries,  Machinery,  Scenes,  &c.  found,  and 
"  almoft  as  good  as  when  firft  built;  neither  decayed,  nor 
"  in  the  leaft  danger  of  falling ;  and  when  fome  fmall 
"  repairs  are  made,  and  an  ulelefs  Stack  of  Chimnies 
"  (built  by  the  late  Mr.  RICH)  taken  down,  the  Building 
"  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  being  firm,  the  Materials 

"  and 
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This  had  fo  immediate  an  effeft,  that  our  fpec- 
tators,  whofe  apprehenfions  had  lately  kept 
them  abfent,  now  made  up  our  lofles,  by  re- 
turning to  us  with  a  frem  inclination,  and  in 
greater  numbers. 

"  and  Joints  good,  and  no  part  giving  way ;  and  capable  to 
"  bear  much  greater  weight  than  is  put  on  them. 
"  My  LORD  DUKE,  Your  GRACE'S 

"  Moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

THOMAS  HEWETT. 

N.  B.  The  Stack  of  Chimnies  mentioned  in  this  Report 
"  (which  were  placed  over  the  Stone  PalTage  leading  to  the 
"  Boxes)  are  actually  taken  down." 


C1B- 
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C  I  B  B  E  R  's  DEDICATION  to  "  XIMENES,  or 
44  The  Heroic  Daughter,  a  Tragedy,   1719." 

To  Sir  RICHARD    STEELE. 

S  I  R,  Sept.  29,   1719. 

"ITT  HILE  the  world  was  under  the  daily 
V  V  correction  and  authority  of  your  Lucu- 
brations,  their  influence  on  the  publick  was  not 
more  viiible  in  any  one  inftance  than  the  fud- 
den  improvement  (I  might  fay  reformation)  of 
the  Stage  that  immediately  followed  them : 
from  whence  it  is  now  apparent,  that  many 
Papers  (which  the  grave  and  fevere  then 
thought  thrown  away  upon  that  fubjecl)  were, 
in  your  1  peaking  to  the  THEATRE,  frill  ad- 
vancing the  fame  work,  and  intruding  the 
fame  world  in  miniature;  to  the  end,  that 
whenever  you  thought  fit  to  be  filent,  the  Stage, 
as  you  had  amended  it,  might,  by  a  kind  of 
fubftituted  power,  continue  to  posterity  your 
peculiar  manner  of  making  the  improvement 
of  their  minds  their  public  diveriion. 

Nothing  but  a  GENIUS  io  univerially  revered 
could,  with  fuch  candour  and  penetration,  have 
pointed   out  its   faults  and  miicondu6t,    and  fo 
effectually  have  redeemed  its  ufes  and   excel- 
lence 
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lence  from  prejudice  and  disfavour.  How  often 
have  we  known  the  moft  excellent  Audiences 
drawn  together  at  a  day's  warning,  by  the  influ- 
ence or  warrant  of  a  (ingle  TATLER,  in  afeafbn 
when  our  beft  endeavours  without  it  could  not 
defray  the  charge  of  the  performance !  This 
powerful  and  innocent  artifice  ioon  recovered 
us  into  fafhion,  and  fpirited  us  up  to  think 
fuch  new  favour  of  our  Auditors  worthy  of  our 
utmoft  indurtry:  and  it  is  to  that  mduftry,  fo 
in  ft  rucked,  the  Stage  now  owes 'its  reputation 
and  profperity :  and  therefore,  as  ]  have  heard 
you  fay  (which  I  hope  will  juftify  my  repeating 
it),  *'  to  talk  of  fupprefTing  the  Stage,  becaufe 
"  the  licentioufnefs,  ignorance,  or  poverty,  of 
"  its  former  profeilbrs  may  have  abuied  the  pro- 
"  per  ends  of  its  institution,  were,  in  Morality, 
"  as  abfurd  a  violence,  as  it  would  be  in  Religion 
"  to  (ilence  the  pulpit,  becaufe  {'edition  or  trea- 
"  fon  has  been  preached  there:"  and  though  for 
the  fame  reafon  our  ancient  Legiflature  may 
have  been  juftly  provoked  to  mention  fuch 
Actors  in  terms  of  ignominy,  yet  that  ought 
no  more  to  be  a  reproach  to  his  Majefty's  prefent 
Company  of  Comedians,  than  it  is  to  the  Pa- 
triots of  old  Rome,  that  their  firft  founders 
were  robbers  and  outlaws. 

After  fuch  benefits  received,  what  lefs  re- 
turn could  the  gratitude  and  intereft  of  the 
Actors  think  of,  than  to  intreat  You  to  join  in 
their  petition  to  the  Crown,  to  fet  you  at  their 

head, 
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head*,  that  you  might  as  juftly  partake  of  the 
profits  as  the  praife  and  merit  of  Supporting 
them?  How  much  You  have  done  for  us  was 
vifible  to  all  the  world,  what  fenfe  we  have  of 
it  is  yet  known  to  few;  I  therefore  take  this 
occafion  to  make  our  acknowledgments,  if  pof- 
fible,  as  public  as  our  obligations. 

The   good  you  have   done   mankind  gives 
every  fenfible  heart  a  double  delight ;  that  of 
the  benefit  itfelf,  and  the  pleafure  of  thanking 
you :  and  yet,  if  we  confider  the  world  as  one 
perfon,  we  cannot  but  fay  it  has  been  ungrate- 
ful to  you:  had  public  fpir it  been   the  meafure 
of  public  bounty,  it  had  been  no  Court- fee  ret, 
how  you  had  fo  fuddenly  run  into  an  affluence 
of    fortune;    every   peafant   might   have    ac- 
counted for  that,  though  the  fpeculations  of  a 
gentleman   may   be  puzzled   at  the   contrary. 
But  when  a  private  man,  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  exerts  a  genius  and  courage  that  would 
better  become  his  faperiors,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der, if  (in  right  of  their  precedence)  neglect 
or  envy  fhould  reprimand  his  forwardnefs  into 
manners  and  modefty;  he  is  to  be  talked  to 
in  another  ftyle  than  he  thinks  of,  and  is  to 
know  the  dignity  of  office  is  fo  facred  in  its  na- 
ture, that  it  is  a  fort  of  influence  for  a  man  to 
be  wife  before  he  comes  into  it;  that  great  ac- 
tions are  not  to  thruft  themfelves  into  public  fer- 
vice without  order  or  dire&ion  ;  they  ought  pro- 

*  See  pp.  301,  308. 
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perly,  and  only,  to  come  from  the  hands  of 
high  birth  or  ftation ;  and  the  honour  of  our 
national  fpirit  is  not  to  be  fullled,  by  owing  its 
greateft  inftances  to  the  ignoble  head  or  heart 
of  a  Commoner.  Would  not  one  think,  Sir, 
from  your  fituation  in  the  world,  all  this  had 
been  faid  to  you  ?  But  fo  it  is,  when  a  man's 
fervices  are  too  eminent  for  his  ftation,  that 
eminence  is  generally  his  reward;  he  then  ftands 
the  public  gaze  of  paflengers,  like  a  mountain 
in  a  meadow,  deferted,  poor,  and  thirfty^  while 
the  lands  below  him  are  watered  intofatnefs 
and  plenty.  Had  it  been  your  humble  choice 
to  have  lain  in  the  common  level  of  merit,  your 
crop  had  of  courfe  been  as  full  as  your  neigh- 
bours. But  if  you  think  the  world  is  to  go  out 
of  its  road  for  you,  you  will  be  told,  "  nobody 
"  can  help  your  being  in  the  wrong  ;  you  have 
"  had  examples  enough  before  you  that  might 
"  have  warned  you  into  wifer  obfervations." 
Did  not  the  celebrated  Author  of  HUDIBRAS 
bring  the  King's  enemies  into  a  lower  contempt 
with  the  (harpnefs  of  his  wit,  than  all  the  ter- 
rors of  his  adminiftration  could  reduce  them 
to?  Was  not  his  book  always  in  the  pocket 
of  his  Prince  ?  And  what  did  the  mighty 
prowefs  of  this  Knight-errant  amount  to? 
Why — he  died  with  the  higheft  efteem  of 
the  Court — in  a  garret.  Might  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  thofe  times  have  farther  informed 
you  too,  that  though  a  man  had  all  the  fpirit 
and  capacity  of  an  ancient  Roman  for  the  fer- 
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vice  of  his  country;  yet  if  he  would  not  en- 
flave  thofe  talents  to  the  will  and  dominion  of 
fome  great  Leader  in  the  ftate,  if  he  would  not 
privately  lift  in  his  troop,  and  implicitly  obey 
orders,  he  was  treated  at  beft  as  a  mutineer, 
and  came  off  well  if  he  was  only  camiered,  and 
made  incapable  of  future  preferment  ?  Such, 
Sir,  was  then  the  language  and  practice  of  the 
world  ;  and  how  much  foever  it  may  be  mended 
now,  it  gives  but  a  melancholy  reflection  to 
know,  that  while  in  the  late  reign  you  were 
warmly  fupporting  our  ftaggering  hopes  of  the 
Proteftant  Succeflion,  the  enemies  of  it,  then 
in  power,  were  fubtle  enough  to  cffer  you  a  fe- 
curity  of  fortune  only  to  bejihnt — an  uncom- 
fortable account — that  even  the  forbearance  of 
a  virtue  fhould  be  worth  more  than  the  ufe  of  it. 
But  I  am  not  to  forget,  there  has  been  a  cir- 
cumftance  in  your  merit  too,  that  could  have 
happened  to  no  man  but  yourfelf.  To  fay  you 
had  hazarded  your  life,  or  fortune,  for  the 
fervice  of  your  country,  were  but  to  allow  you 
praife  in  common  with  thoufands  that  have 
done  the  fame ;  but  when  we  confider  how 
amiable  a  fame  you  facrificed  to  its  interefts,  it 
would  be  barbarous  not  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  it.  How  long  and  happily  did  OLD 
ISAAC  triumph  in  the  univerfal  love  and  favour 
of  his  Readers  ?  The  grave,  the  chearful,  the 
wife,  the  witty,  old,  young,  rich,  and  poor, 
all  forts,  though  ever  io  oppofite  in  character, 
whether  beaux  or  bifhops,  rakes  or  men  of  bu- 
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finefs,  coquets  or  ftatefmen,  whigs  or  tories,  all 
were  equally  his  friends,  and  thought  their  tea 
in  a  morning  had  not  its  tafte  without  him. 
Thus,  while  You  appeared  the  agreeable  Philo- 
fophcr  only,  mankind  by  a  general  aflerit  came 
into  your  applaufe  and  fervice  ;  and  yet,  how 
in  a  moment  was  this  calm  and  unrivalled  en- 
joyment blown  into  the  air,  when  the  appre- 
henfion  of  your  country's  being  in  a  flame  called 
upon  you  to  refign  it,  by  employing  the  fame 
fpirit  of  conviction  in  the  reftlefs  office  of  a 
Patriot !  For  no  looner  did  you  rife  the  cham- 
pion of  our  infulted  Constitution,  than  one  half 
of  the  nation  (that  had  juft  before  allowed  you 
the  proper  Cenfor  of  our  morals)  in  an  inftant 
denied  you  to  have  had  either  wit,  fenfe,  or 
genius ;  the  Column  they  had  been  two  years 
jointly  raiting  to  your  reputation,  was  then,  in 
as  few  days,  thrown  down  by  the  implacable 
hands  that  raifed  it.  But  when  they  found  no 
attacks  of  prejudice  could  deface  the  real  beauty 
of  your  Writings,  and  that  they  ftill  recovered 
from  the  blow,  their  malice  then  indeed  was 
driven  to  its  laft  hold,  of  giving  the  chief  merit 
of  them  to  another  great  Author,  who  they  al- 
lowed had  never  fo  audacioufly  provoked  them  : 
this  was  indeed  turning  your  own  cannon  upon 
you,  and  making  ufe  of  your  private  virtue  to 
depreciate  your  chara&er ;  for  had  not  the  dif- 
fuiive  benevolence  of  your  heart  thought  even 
fame  too  great  a  good  to  be  pofleifed  a/one,  you 
would  never  (as  you  confefled  in  the  Preface  to 
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thofe  works)  have  taken  your  neareft  friend  into 
a  (hare  of  it :  a  man  of  modern  prudence  would 
have  confidered  *fame  fo  peculiar •,  as  a  miftrefs 
whom  his  fervices  only  had  deferved ;  and 
would  have  maturely  deliberated,  before  he 
trufted  her  conftancy  in  private,  with  thedeareft 
friend  upon  earth.  Your  enemies,  therefore, 
thus  knowing  that  your  own  confent  had  partly 
juftified  their  infinuations,  faved  a  great  deal  of 
their  malice  from  being  ridiculous,  and  fairly 
left  you  to  apply  to  fuch  your  fingular  conduct, 
what  MARK  ANTONY  fays  of  OCTAVIUS  in 
the  Play — 

*  Fool  that  I  was  !  upon  my  Eagle's  wings 

f  I  bore  this  Wren  *,  till  I  was  tired  with  foaring, 

*  And  now,  he  mounts  above  me —         DRY  DEN. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  prudent 
men  of  this  world,  than  their  admiration  that 
you  will  not  (with  all  your  talents)  be  guided 
to  the  proper  fteps  of  making  your  fortune  :  as 
if  that  were  the  non  ultra  of  happinefs :  can 
they  fuppofe  that  flattery,  deceit,  and  treachery, 
or  the  perpetual  furrender  of  our  reafon,  will, 
and  freedom,  to  the  convenience  and  paffions 
of  others,  with  a  train  of  the  like  abject  fer- 

*  The  following  fatirical  lines,  occafionedby  this  pafTage, 
were  printed  in  "  MIST'S  Journal,"  O£t.  31,  1719. 

*  **  Thus  COLLEY  GIBBER  greets  his  Partner  STEELE, 
"  See  here,  Sir  Knight,  how  I've  outdone  CORNEILLE! 
"  See  here,  how  I,  my  Patrons  to  inveigle, 

"  Make  ADDISON  a  Wren,  and  you  an  Eagle! 
"  Safe  to  their  filent  fhades  we  bid  defiance, 
"  For  living  Dogs  are  better  than  dead  Lions." 
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vilifies,  if  your  fpiuit  could  ftoop  to  them,  are 
not  as  foon  attained  to  as  their  contrary  vir- 
tues ;  and  that  confequently  it  is  much  eafier 
to  make  a  fortune,  than  to  dcferve  one  ?  Such 
men  can  never  know  how  much  the  confcious 
tranfport  of  having  done  their  duty  is  pre- 
ferable to  a"ll  the  mean,  unwieldy  pomp  of  arro- 
gant and  unmerited  profperity. — But  let  them 
hug  themlelves,  and  count  their  happinefs  by 
their  fums  of  gold  ;  YOURS  is  to  know,  the  fer- 
vice  you  have  done  your  country  has  contri- 
buted to  their  being  fecure  in  the  pofiefiioii  of 
it,  and  that  fuch  (however  unfashionable  ac- 
tions) are  (like  their  gold)  intrinfically  valuable 
only  for  their  weight,  which  can  neither  rife  nor 
fall  from  the  {tamp  of  favour,  or  difcourage- 
ment.  And  that  thefe  men  may  not  fuppofe 
you  did  not,  as  well  as  the  wifeft  of  them, 
forefee  this  barren  confequence  of  your  endea- 
vours, I  mall  beg  leave  to  quote  a  prophetic 
inftance  to  the  contrary,  which  you  published 
in  N°  II.  of  a  Paper,  called  "  The  Reader,"  in 
the  year  1714. 

*'  There  was  a  certain  hufbandman,  in  a  certain 
"  kingdom,  who  lived  in  a  certain  place,  under  a  cer- 
"  tain  hill,  near  a  certain  bridge.  This  poor  man 
<*  was  a  little  of  a  fcholar,  and  given  to  country  learn- 
"  ing,  fuch  as  aftrological  predictions  of  the  weather, 
"  and  the  like,  One  night,  in  one  of  his  mufings 
"  about  his  houfe,  he  faw  a  party  of  foldiers,  belong- 
<{  ing  to  a  prince  in  enmity  with  his  own,  coming  to- 
"  wards  the  bridge  :  he  immediately  ran  and  drew  up 
"  that  part  which  is  called  the  draw-bridge  j  and 
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"  calling  all  his  family,  and  getting  his  cattle  toge- 
"  ther,  he  put  his  plough,  behind  that  his  flools, 
*'  and  his  chairs  behind  them,  and  by  this  means 
sc  flopped  the  march  till  it  was  day-light,  when  all 
"  the  neighbouring  lords  and  gentlemen  favv  the 
"  enemy  as  well  as  he.  They  crowded  on  with  great 
**  gallantry  to  oppofe  the  foe,  and  in  their  zeal  and 
"  hurry  throwing  our  hufbandman  over-bridge,  and 
"  his  goods  after  him,  effectually  kept  out  the  inva- 
"  ders.  This  accident  (fays  my  author)  was  the 
"  fafety  of  that  kingdom  \  yet  no  one  ought  to  be 
"  difcomfhed  from  the  public  fervice  for  what  had 
"  happened  to  this  ruftick;  for  though  he  was  neglect- 
"  ed  at  the  prefent,  and  every  man  faid  he  was  an  ho- 
"  neft  fellow,  that  he  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
"  own  in  expofing  his  all,  and  that  nobody  laid  he 
"  was  every  one's  friend  but  his  own,  the  man  had 
"  ever  after  the  liberty,  that  he,  and  no  other  but  he 
"  and  his  family,  Ihould  beg  on  that  bridge  in  all 
"  times  following." 

Had  You  not  published  this  prediction  fo  ma- 
ny years  ago,  the  art  or  malice  of  men  might 
have  infinuated,  that  the  hope  of  lome  farther 
reward,  than  that  of  the  action  itfelf,  had  been 
the  motive  to  Your  zeal  for  the  then  endanger- 
ed Protejlant  SUCCESSION.. 

But,  alas !  I  fear  I  am  running  into  the  fame 
public-fpirited  ramnefs ;  it  being  impoffible  to 
fpeak  truth  of  You,  without  giving  fliame  to 
others,  who  may  not  perhaps  have  your  talent 
of  eafily  forgiving  whatever  is  honeft  in  its  in- 
tention :  I  mall  therefore  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe 
myfelf,  Sir,  your  mod  devoted  humble  fervant, 

COLLEY  GIBBER. 

The 
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The  CHARACTERS  and  CONDUCT  of 
Sir    JOHN    EDGAR, 

CALLED  BY  HIMSELF 

Sole  MONARCH  of  the  STAGE  in  Drury.Lane; 

And  his  THREE  DEPUTY  GOVERNORS. 
In  Two  Letters  to  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR*. 


Quod  fetiit  fpernit,  repetit  quod  nitper  omijlty 
JEJiuat,  &?  vita  difconvenit  ordine  totot 
Diruit%  adijicat)  mutat  quadrate  rotunais. 

HOR.  i   Ep.  i.  98, 

If,  through  th*  unequal  tenor  of  my  life, 
My  paffions  jar,  and  are  fo  much  at  ftrife, 
That  now  I  build,  now  level  to  the  ground, 
And  change  by  turns  each  iquare  into  a  round ; 
This  you  efieem  a  madnefs !'  DLTN  COMBE. 


To  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR. 

Sir  JOHN,  Jan.  ip,  1719-20. 

THE  World  has  a  long  time  wondered  that 
you,  who  have  fo  many  years  endeavour- 
ed to  pafs  for  a  perion  of  the  greateft  probity  of 
the  age,   (hould  conftantly  chufe  to  go  by  an 

*  Thefe  Letters  were  written  by  JOHN  DENNIS,  whofe 
irritability,  acrimony,  infolence,  and  malignity  in  converfa- 
tion  and  writing,  lubjedtcd  him  to  the  chaftifements  of  all 
the  Authors  of  his  time  ;  who  have  preferred  him  from, 
oblivion  in  the  pickle  of  their  ridicule,  and  hung  him  up 
to  everlafting  infamy,  bleeding  all  over  with  the  never- 
doling  games  that  offended  Wit  and  Genius  only  can  give. 

Y  2  Alias, 
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Mas,  which  is  almoft  always  an  infallible  (ign 
of  a  Knave.  But,  notwithtranding  your  fetting 
forth  in  difguife  during  this  feafon  of  Mafque- 
rades,  I  no  fooner  took  up  your  Paper,  but  I 
found  feveral  as  diftinguifhing  marks  of  your 
mind,  as  your  Black  Peruke  and  your  Dufky 
Countenance  are  of  your  Right  Worfhipful 
Perfon.  The  pedantry  of  your  Motto,  the  fin- 
gularity  of  your  ftyle,  which  has  a  fmack  of 
Tiperarian,  as  LIVY'S  had  of  Patavinityi  your 
impertinent  praiie  of  your  Son,  your  difrufive 
deicription  of  him,  of  his  perfon,  his  parts,  his 
addrels — "  id populus  curat  fcicilef* — and,  above 
all,  that  charadteriftical  ftroke  of  vanity,  where 
you  tell  us,  "  that  you  are  very  well  entertained 
"  in  an  A  (Terribly,  where  thofe  who  in  other 
*'  converfations  pafs  for  fine  Gentlemen  and 
*'  fine  .Ladies  would  be  uninformed  Savages  ;" 
all  thefe  denote  you  to  be  a  certain  perjon, 
whom  the  King  has  gracioufly  vouchfafed  to 
knight ;  and  who  has  iince,  with  wonderful 
goodnefs,  modefty,  wifdom,  and  gratitude,  be-, 
wailed  in  public  that  his  Majefty  has  been  fo 
gracious. 

Well !  my  dear  Knight,  thou  feeft  I  have 
found  thee  out ;  and,  having  found  thee  to  be 
my  old  acquaintance,  I  may  make  a  little  more 
free  with  thee  than  if  thou  wert  a  mere  Stran- 
ger. Yet,  however  1  may  miflike  thy  defign, 
1  cannot  but  commend  the  greatnefs  of  thy 
fpirit ;  who,  being  a  Knight  in  reality,  wilt  no 
longer  be  a  Squire,  not  even  in  Mafquerade, 

which 
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which  has  more  than  once  obliged  a  Dutchefs 
to  dwindle  into  a  Dairy-maid ;  but  art  refolved, 
like  a  true  man  of  Honour,  to  be  tenacious  of 
it  alone  and  in  the  dark. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  bufinefs.  You 
fay,  "  you  are  engaged,  by  the  generous  con- 
"  cern  of  an  old  Lady,  to  undertake  in  this 
"  public  manner  the  prefervation  and  improve- 
"  ment  of  the  Englifh  Stage."  If  1  prefume 
now  to  give  you  a  little  wholefome  advice,  will 
not  you  be  angry  ? 

Lay  afide  this  foolifh  defign.  You  have  nei- 
ther capacity,  nor  learning,  nor  authority,  for 
fuch  an  undertaking.  What  !  do  you  pretend 
to  let  up  for  a  prelerver  and  improver  of  the 
public  tafte  ?  You,  who  have  done  more  to  cor- 
r«pt  it,  and  to  deilroy  it,  than  any  hundred  men 
in  all  England  ?  You,  of  whofe  errors  in  judge- 
ment, in  your  Lucubrations  and  Speculations •,  one 
might  compile  whole  volumes  ?  You,  by  your 
criticifms,  and  by  your  conduct,  have  brought 
the  Stage  to  a  fort  of  a  Lojing  Loadum,  where 
they  who  write  word:  are  lure  to  fucceed  beft  ? 
Once  more,  I  fay,  lay  afide  this  foolifh  defign, 
or  rather  this  foolifh  pretence,  for  it  is  not  your 
defign  to  improve  any  thing,  but  your  own 
Privy-purfe,  Sir  JOHN  ;  and  you  have  been 
twenty  years  in  improving  that,  and  are  juft 
where  you  began  ;  ib  unlucky  you  are  at  im- 
proving, Sir  JOHN.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
Y  3  this:. 
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this:    You,    and  your  Viceroy  CIBBER*,  and 
the  reft  of  your   Deputy  Governors,  have  got 
the  ill-will  of  the  Court  and  Town,   by  exert- 
ing  leveral  noble  qualities,   too    well  known 
both  to  Court  and  Town,  to  be  mentioned  here. 
Now,  your  interefts  being  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  as  it  were  the  lame,   you   have  con- 
certed and  contrived  between  you,  like  to  BES- 
sus  and  the  brothers  of  the  Sword,  to  play  the 
game  into  each  other's  hands  ;  fo  to  retrieve 
your  interefts,  and  your  falfe  reputations,  and 
to  caft  a  mift  before  the  eyes  of  thofe   who  ne- 
ver were  clear-fighted.     In  order  to  this,  you 
are  to  cry  them  up  for  accomplifhed  Actors, 
and  for  inofFenfive  irreproachable  perfons ;  and 
they  are  to  extol  you  to  the  Ikies,  for  a  noble- 
jninded,  bright,  and  moft  generous  Patron  ;  and 
GIBBER  is  to  place  you  among  the  Gods,  as  the 
Romans  did  their  Emperors,    by  making  you 
fly  like  an  Eagle  f  to  them. 

There  is  not  one  of  thofe  few  Readers,  who 
have  vouchfafed  to  read  the  Papers  called 
*'  The  THEATRE,"  but  fee  through  the  defign 
of  them  ;  while  you  and  your  Deputies,  like 
four  Babies,  put  your  fingers  before  your  eyes, 

X 

*  In  the  Mufes  Gazette,  "  N°  I,"  published  March 
12,  1719-20,  the  Author  thinks  proper  to  fneer  at  the  times 
when  "  Sir  RICHARD  and  COLLEY  GIBBER  are  props  of 
"  the  Stage;"  and  to  queilion.,  <(  what  right  Button's 
*'  Coffee-houfe  has  tp  the  decifion  qf  wit  and  good  fenfe, 
"  though  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  or  CYBEKNI  be  Chairmen." 

•J-  isee  above,  p.  320. 

and, 
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and,  being  blind  yourfelves,  fancy  that  nobody 
elfe  can  fee.      For  do  but  confider  with  what 
intolerable  blunders  you  begin  :    "  You  doubt 
"  not,"    you  fay,    «•  but  you   (hall  bring  the 
"  World  into  your  opinion,  that  the  proreffion 
*'  of  an  Actor,  who  in   the  other  part  of  his 
"  conduct    is  irreproachable,  ought  to  receive 
"  the  fame  kind  treatment  which  the  World  is 
"   ready  to  pay  all  other  Art'ifis."     I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you  about  your  Rngllfh  here.     I 
mall  let  that  alone  till  the  end  of  the  Letter. 
At  prefent  I  (hall  only  take    notice  of  things. 
You  muft  give  me  leave  at  prefent  only  to  tell 
you,  that  you  are  running  a  way  that   is  quite 
counter  tq  the  improvement  of  the  Stage  :   for, 
to  improve   the  Stage,  it   would  be   neceflary 
to  admonifhyour  Deputies  to  mend  their  faults, 
and  to  augment  their  talents  ;  whereas  you  are 
for  annihilating  the  firft,  and  magnifying  to  fuch 
a  degree  the  laff,  as  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
room  for  improving  them.     But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  though  the  conduct  of  your 
Actors  were  irreproachable,  which  nobody  will 
affirm   but  yoiufelf,   and  their  talents  in  their 
kind  incomparable,  which  neither  they  nor  you 
believe ;  yet  would  they  by  no  means  be  equal 
to  fome  other  Artifts. 

Yet  this  paradox  you  pretend  to  maintain  hy 
the  authority  of  CICERO.  As  if  the  greateft 
authority  in  the  world  could  (ignify  any  thing 
againft  reafon  and  experience,  which  are  both 
you,  as  we  (hall  (hew  anon.  1  (hall  at 
Y  4  prefent 


prefent  maintain,  that  the  authority  of  CICERO 
is  as  much  again  ft  you  as  either  reafon  or  ex- 
perience. 

To  ihew  you  that  I  am  refolved  to  agree 
with  you  as  much  as  I  poifibly  can,  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  fenfe  of  your  pretended  quo- 
tation from  CICERO.  1  will  only  quarrel  with 
the  application  of  it.  CICERO,  you  fay,  ob- 
ierves,  in  the  fij-ft  Book  of  his  Offices,  t4  That 
"  perfons  are  to  be  efteemed  genteel  or  fervile, 
"  according  as  the  arts  or  capacities  in  which 
"  they  are  employed  are  liberal  or  mechanical. 
"  He  efteems  thofe  liberal,  in  which  the  facul- 
"  ties  of  the  mind  are  chiefly  employed;  and 
"  thofe  mechanical,  in  which  the  Body  is  the 
"  more  laborious  Part*."  Now,  from  hence 
you  are  pleafed  to  infer,  that  the  employment 
of  an  Actor  depending  upon  the  labour  of  the 
mind,  more  than  that  of  the  body,  a  good  Ac- 
tor ought  as  much  to  be  valued  and  efteemed  as 
any  other  Artift  whatever ;  a  very  furprifing  in- 
ference !  for,  to  convince  you  that  this  pailage 
of  CICERO  can  never  be  ferewed  nor  tortured  to 
the  advantage  of  Actors,  that  Orator,  in  his 
Oration  for  ARCH  IAS  the  Poet,  afierts,  in  the 
compafs  of  four  lines,  what  is  contradictory  of 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  aforefaid  inference  ; 
for,  fpeaking  of  the  concern  which  the  Romans 
had  lately  {hewn  for  the  death  of  Roscius,  he 
thus  argues  from  it,  to  the  advantage  of  AR- 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  I.  p.  7. 

CHIAS  ; 
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CHI  AS:  Ergo  ilk  corporis  tnotu  tantum  amor  em 
conciliarat  £  nobis  omnibus  ;  nos  animorum  incredi~ 
biles  motus,  celentatemque  ingeniorum  negli^emus  ? 

Now  here  the  Roman  Orator  plainly  aflerts 
two  things  ;  nrit,  that  the  employment  of  an 
Actor  depends  more  upon  the  body  than  upon  the 
mind  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  efteem  which  we 
ought  to  have,  even  for  an  excellent,  inofFen- 
five,  irreproachable  A  dor,  is  infinitely  lefs  than 
what  we  ought  to  have  for  feveral  other  Artifts. 
By  the  way,  we  {hall  take  occafion  to  convince 
you  anon,  that  excellent,  inorTenfive,  irreproach- 
able Actors  are  now-a-days  black  fvvans. 

But  fuppofe  we  mould  allow  that  the  employ- 
ment of  an  Actor  depends  more  on  the  mind 
than  it  does  on  the  body  ;  is  it  not  monftrons 
to  conclude  from  thence,  that  an  Actor  ought 
to  be  as  much  efteemed  as  any  other  Artift 
whatever  ?  The  employment  of  a  Pedant  cer- 
tainly depends  more  upon  the  mind  than  it  does 
on  the  body  :  but  (hall  we  infer  from  thence, 
that  a  Pedant  ought  to  be  as  much  efteemed 
an  accomplished  Divine,  or  a  confummate 
Statefman  ? 

But  you  are  pleafed,  Sir  JOHN,  to  proceed  to 
ftill  greater  wonders.  "  For,"  fay  you,  «*  if 
"  there  be  no  objection  againft  what  the  Orator 
"  fays,  that  men  are  to  be  confidered  only  from 
"  their  abilities"  (by  the  way,  the  Orator  ne- 
ver faid  any  thing  like  it)  ;  ««  let  their  fevereft 

enemies  name  the  profeffion,  which  requires 

qualifications  for  the  practice  of  it,  more  ele- 
3  "  gant, 


iC 
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rt<  gant,  more  manly,  more  generous,  and  more 
<l  ornamental,  than  that  of  a  juft  and  pleafing 
"  Aclor."  That  is  to  fay,  in  plain  Knglifh, 
that  a  juft  and  pleafing  A&or  has  qualifications 
as  elegant,  as  manly,  as  generous,  and  as  or- 
namental, as  any  one  of  any  profefTion  what- 
ever. That  is  to  fay,  that  DOGGET  and  BEN 
JONSON,  being  juft  and  pleafing  Actors,  have 
qualifications  as  elegant,  as  manly,  as  generous, 
as  ornamental,  as  ever  had  formerly  ArchbiuHqp 
TILLOTSON,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor  BACON. 

Now,  Sir  JOHN,  canyon  forbear  laughing, 
upon  the  reading  this,  at  the  repetition  of  your 
own  extravagance  ?  But,  befides  that  all  this  is 
monftroufly  and  ridiculoufly  falfe,  and  the  re- 
verie of  common-fenfe,  you  knock  your  own 
pretended  defign  on  the  head,  which  is,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Britim  Stage;  and  are  the 
very  worft  enemy  that  the  Actors  can  poflibly 
have:  for,  by  augmenting  the  pride  of  thefe 
people  by  your  vain  aflertions,  you  are  fure  at 
the  fame  time  to  augment  their  infolerice,  their 
impudence,  their  ignorance,  and  their  arro- 
gance ;  which  will  render  them  abfolutely  un- 
improveable,  and  bring  them  further  into  dif- 
grace  with  the  Court  and  Town,  till  they  be- 
come at  laft  infupportable.  Therefore  it  is  plain, 
from  your  taking  this  method,  that  either  you 
do  not  defign  the  improvement  of  the  Stage, 
notwithftanding  your  pretence;  or  that  you  do 
not  underftand  it. 

But 
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But  I,  who  really  and  fincerely  intend  the 
improvement  of  the  Stage,  will  (hew,  that  I 
underftand  it  better  than  you;  and  will  be  a 
better  friend  to  thefe  people,  by  ihewing  them 
what  they  really  are,  and  by  that  means  render- 
ing them  humble,  and  confequently  docile  and 
improveable:  for  I  pretend  to  Ihew  both  you  and 
them,  that  Actors  are  fo  far  from  having  the 
great  qualities  of  extraordinary  men,  that,  they 
have  not  the  underftanding  and  judgement  of 
ordinary  Gentlemen,  becaufe  they  have  not 
had  their  education. 

I  defy  any  one  to  name  fo  much  as  one  great 
Actor  in  my  time,  who  had  had  a  generous 
education;  that  is,  who  had  from  his  youth 
been  trained  up  to  Arts  and  Sciences.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  any  one  great  Actor,  fince  the  efta- 
blimment  of  the  Stage  in  England,  who  had 
extraordinary  parts. 

SHAKSPEARE,  indeed,  had  great  parts ;  but 
he  was  not  a  great  Actor. 

OTWAY  and  LEE  had  both  education  and 
parts  :  but  they  were  wretched  Actors  ;  which 
loon  obliged  them  to  quit  the  Stage,  and  take 
up  a  nobler  employment. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  fign  of  the 
meannefs  of  Actors'  capacities,  than  their  being 
the  word  judges  in  the  world  of  the  very  things 
about  which  they  are  eternally  employed.  And 
the  prefent  Actors,  who  are  the  Managers  of 
the  Play-houfe,  have  given  all  the  world  an 
irrefutable  proof,  that  they  have  (till  lefs  know- 
7  ledge 
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ledge  of  Plays  than  had  any  of  their  prede- 
ceflbrs.  For  have  not  they  turned  Bookfellers 
malapropos,  and  given  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  for  the  copy  of  a  Play,  for  which  none 
of  their  predeceffbrs  would  have  given  five 
pounds  ?  Perhaps  they  may  fay,  that  they  de- 
pended upon  the  intereft  of  the  Author,  and  a 
numerous  cabal;  a  very  foolifh  dependance! 
and  which  fets  in  a  full  light  their  want  of  un- 
deritanding.  For  though  the  intereft  of  an 
Author,  and  a  numerous  cabal,  may  go  a  great 
way  towards  a  Theatrical  fuccefs ;  they  will  be 
fo  far  from  availing  a  Bookfeller,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  publiming  of  a  damned  Play, 
which  has  had  fuccefs  upon  the  Stage,  is  very 
certain  to  put  an  end  even  to  that  fuccefs. 

The  very  employment  of  an  A£lor  makes 
him  lefs  capable  of  underftanding  Plays,  than 
thofe  who  have  other  affairs  and  other  diver- 
fions.  For  as  a  Sot  and  a  Rake,  who  runs  from 
tavern  to  brandy-mop,  from  brandy- (hop  to 
tavern,  and  is  continually  fwilling,  deadens  his 
palate,  and  depraves  his  tafte  to  that  degree 
that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  diflinguiming  be- 
tween brewed  and  fophifticated  liquors  and 
the  pure  and  generous  juice  of  the  grape  ;  fo 
Players,  who  are  always  fwallowing  their  parts, 
and  getting  by  rote  with  equal  application,  and 
equal  earneftnefs,  what  a  perfon  who  has  a 
noble  genius  produces,  and  what  a  wretched 
poetafter  fcribbles,  become  utterly  incapable 
of  diftinguiming  between  the  pure  and  golden 

flream 
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ftream  that  flows  from  the  immortal  fountain 
of  Hippocrene,  and  that  which  fprings  from  a 
muddy  fource. 

Their  fordid  love  and  greedinefs  of  gain  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  corrupting  their  under- 
ftandings  :  for  when  a  foolim  Play  happens  to 
have  a  run,  as  they  call  it,  their  fordid  temper 
inclines  them  to  believe  it  good  j  it  immediately 
becomes  what  they  call  a  Stock-play,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  ftandard, 

If  you  can  gain  fo  great  a  point  as  to  make 
Players  pafs  for  men  of  great  abilities,  and  fot 
inoffenfive,  irreproachable  perfons,  you  will 
flem  a  ftrong  current,  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  world  for  above  two  thoufand  years.  At 
Rome,  during  the  purity  of  the  Commonwealth, 
they  were,  accounted  infamous;  and  the  Cen- 
fors  of  the  Republick  never  failed  to  remove 
them  from  the  tribe  in  which  they  found  them, 
to  a  lower.  In  France,  they  are  always  excom- 
municated ;  and  no  prieft  will  or  dares  to  ab- 
folve  them,  till  they  are  in  the  article  of  death.. 
Here  in  England  they  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  Vagabonds  and  Rogues  by.  Statute;, 
unlefs  they  have  been  under  the  protection  of 
our  Kings,  or  of  fome  of  our  Englifh  Peers. 
Yet,  in  this  laft  cafe,  I  have  been .  credibly  in- 
formed, that,  for  great  mifdemeanors,  they 
have  been  fent  to  Whitehall,  and  whipt  at  the^ 
Porter's  Lodge.  And  I  have  heard  Jo.  HAINES 
more  than  once  ingenuonfly  own,  that  he  had 
been  whipt  twice  there. 

If 
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If  CIBBER,  in  the  Days  of  King  JAMES  or 
King  CHARLES  the  Firft,  had  dared  to  treat 
a  Lord  Chamberlain  with  half  the  infolence 
that  he  has  lately  done  the  prefent,  he  would 
have  been  made  an  errant  Bull- beggar  :  his 
bones  would  have  been  as  bloody  as  his  head 
is  raw. 

I  have  now  (hewn  you  what  the  fenfe  of  the 
beft  and  wifeft  nation  is,  and  has  been,  with 
relation  to  Actors.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
my  own,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  good 
Actors,  as  long  as  they  are  irreproachable  in 
the  reft  of  their  conduct,  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged and  efteemed  as  Attors^  not  as  Gentlemen, 
nor  as  ferfons  who  have  a  thoufand  times  their 
merit:  but  that  even  the  belt  Actors,  with 
the  mod  unblameablc  conduct,  are  never  to 
be  trufted  with  power.  The  trufting  people 
with  power,  who  have  neither  birth  nor  any 
education,  is  fure  to  make  them  infolent, 
not  only  to  Poets  by  whofe  labours  they  live, 
but  to  perfons  of  the  very  firft  quality  in 
England. 

Befides  what  has  happened  lately,  I  remem- 
ber the  time  in  a  former  reign,  when  three 
Peers  of  England,  a  Duke,  and  two  Earls, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  fome  of  the  mofl 
illuftrious  of  their  refpective  benches,  wanted 
power  to  get  one  poor  Comedy  *  acted  ;  a  cer- 
tain infolent,  impertinent  Actor,  who  has  lately 
revived  his  infolence  with  large  additions,  had 

*  Q.  What  Comedy  was  this  ? 

(through 
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(through  old  RICH'S  weaknefs,  whom  he  led 
by  the  nofe)  power  to  withftand  them  all. 

Well  then,  Sir  JOHN,  I  would  have  good 
Actors,  as  long  as  they  are  inoffeniive,  efteemed 
and  encouraged  as  Actors  ;  that  is,  as  the  tools, 
and  inftruments,  and  machines  of  the  Mufes, 
as  the  apes  of  a  Poet's  meaning,  and  the  echos 
and  parrots  of  his  voice.  But,  if  they  once  dare 
to  grow  infolent,  if  they  behave  themfelves 
like  beggars  on  horfeback,  and  not  only  ride 
furioufly  as  foon  as  -they  are  up,  but  endea- 
vour to  ride  over  thofe  very  perfons  who  but 
the  moment  before  mounted  them ;  they  ought 
to  be  ufed  like  Indians  who  run  a-muck  in 
their  own  country,  or  like  dogs  who  run  mad 
in  ours. 

I  come  now  to  confider  Actors  in  particular, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  upon  the  Englifli  Stage ; 
which,  you  fay,  you  prefer  to  any  other  in  Europe. 
I  will  not  difpute  that  with  you,  becaufe  it  fig- 
nifies  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  But  has  the 
Englim  Stage  made  an  improvement,  fince.it 
has  been  under  the  intendency  of  this  feparate 
Miniftry  ?  Has  it  not  vilely  degenerated  ?  Are 
there  either  the  great  Actors  that  were  upon  it 
thirty  years  ago  ;  or  any  fuch  new,  entertaining 
Comedies  as  from  time  to  time  appeared  upon 
it  ?  Is  there  any  promife  of  a  future  Poet  ?  Is 
there  any  promife  of  a  future  Actor  ?  No:  all 
is  going  to  ruin  :  the  Stage  is  finking  under  you  ; 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  faving  it  but  by 

gett. 
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getting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  feparate  Mi- 
niftry. 

1  know  very  well,  that  the  prefent  Managers 
of  the  Stage,  empty  by  nature,  and  vain  by 
fuccefs,  value  themielves  abundantly  upon  their 
crowded  Audiences.  But  how  little  difcern- 
ment,  nay,  how  little  common  fenfe  is  required, 
to  know  that  their  full  Audiences  are  only  the 
effects  of  the  numbers  of  their  Spectators,  in- 
creafed  by  feveral  great  events  which  have  hap- 
pened ot  late  years;  as  the  Revolution,  the 
Union,  the  King's  Acceffion  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  return  of  our  Armies  trom  the  Continent  ! 
This  is  the  only  reaibn  why  the  Audience  are 
fuller  than  they  were  formerly,  when  they  were 
far  better  entertained. 

But,  while  the  Stage  is  thus  finking  under 
you,  by  the  conduct  of  your  Deputies  and 
your  own,  you  are  bragging  that  they  will  exalt 
it  higher  than  thofe  of  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans; like  a  frank  Godfather,  you  promife 
and  vow  flrange  things  in  their  names,  which, 
like  moft  other  godfathers  and  other  godchildren, 
neither  they  nor  you  will  ever  keep  or  perform. 
But  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
that  can  encourage  you  to  make  fuch  a  pro- 
mife.? For,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
world  has  done  taking  you  for  a  conjurer,  and 
is  come  to  believe  that  you  deal  with  the  Devil 
only,  like  other  finners.  Is  there  then  any 
thing  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  that  can  encou- 
rage you  to  make  iuch  a  promife  ?  Is  ruin  be- 
come 
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come  the  road  to  exaltation  ?  or  mutt  the  Stage 
be  buried,  like  a  plant,  in  order  to  rife  and 
flourish? 

But,  Sir  JOHN,  I  am  heartily  forry,  for  your 
fake,  that  you  made  any  mention  of  the  Gre- 
cian Stage.  You  had  better  have  ftuck  to  that 
of  Rome.  For,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future 
by  the  paft,  you  will  be  much  more  emulous 
of  the  Roman  Stage,  than  the  Grecian.  The 
Grecian  Stage  was  lupported  by  great  originals; 
the  Roman  Stage,  for  the  molt  part,  by 
copies  of  thole  originals.  The  Romans  had 
very  few  Plays  that  were  worth  one  farthing, 
but  what  they  borrowed  from  the  Grecians,  as 
You  and  your  Deputy  Governor  borrow  from, 
the  French  The  Romantic  Lady,  in  "  The 
"  Tender  Hufband,"  is  taken  from  the  "  Pre- 
"  cieu'cs  Ridicules"  of  MOLIERE.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  MOLIERE'S  Comedy  and 
yours :  MOLIERE'S  Comedy  was  very  feafon- 
able ;  and  for  that  very  reaion,  among  others, 
was  very  entertaining  and  inftruclive.  It  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  the  Family  of  the  PRE- 
ci BUSES  was  as  numerous  at  Paris,  as  that  of 
the  COQUETTES  is  at  prefent  in  this  wicked 
Town.  But  that  large  and  fantaftic  family  dif- 
appeared  at  once  upon  the  acting  of  that  Co- 
medy, like  nocturnal  vapours  upon  the  rifing 
of  the  fun.  But  the  Romantic  Lady  in  *'  The 
"  Tender  Hufband"  is  fo  fingular  a  monfter, 
that  flie  can  neither  be  inftructive  nor  delight- 
ful; for,  if  a  Comic  Poet  does  not  paint  the 
times  in  which  he  lives,  he  does  nothing  at  all. 

Z  But 
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But  the  reading  of  Romances,  and  books  of 
Knight-errantry,  had  long  been  out  of  fafhion 
before  "  The  Tender  Hulband"  appeared. 

<fc  The  Lying  Lovers*'  is  made  up  of  two 
Plays  of  CORNEILLE,  "The  Lyar,"  and  "  The 
"  Sequel  of  the  Lyar."  1  (hall  fay  no  more  of 
it,  than  that  it  is  a  very  wretched  copy  of  a 
very  indifferent  original ;  for  Comedy  was  not 
the  talent  of  CORNEILLF.  Your  Champion, 
and  your  Deputy  Governor,  has  made  as  bold 
with  the  fijench  as  yon,  and  to  as  good  a  pur- 
pole ;  he  has  bravely  turned  the  "  Tarjuffe"  of 
MOLIERE  out  of  ridicule.  But  then,  to  com- 
mute for  that  offence,  he  has  with  equal  bra- 
very burlefqned  the  "  Cld"  of  CORNEILLE. 
We  may  gueis,  as  I  faid  before,  at  your  future 
conduct,  by  your  path  You,  and  your  De- 
puty Governor,  will  go  on  to  borrow  from  the' 
French,  and  continue  to  rail  at  them.  It  is  not 
enough  for  fome  people  to  rob,  unlefs  they 
likewife  murder.  But  how  generous  was  the 
conduct  of  the  old  Romans,  when  compared 
with  yours?  They  borrowed  from  the  Gre- 
cians, as  you  do  from  the  French,  and  came 
fhort  of  the  Grecians  in  what  they  borrowed, 
as  you  two  do  of  the  French.  But  then  they 
frankly  owned  the  obligations  they  had  to  them, 
and  owned  them  their  fuperiors.  If  HORACE 
imitated  PINDAR,  as  he  did  very  much  ;  he  had 
the  modefty  and  the  prudence  to  affirm,  that 
PINDAR  is  inimitable. 

But  the  mention  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Stage  recalls  to  my  reinemb  ranee,  that  neither 

the. 
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the  Athenians  nor  the  Romans  would"  oy  any 
means  iuffer  their  Actors  to  have  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Stage:  nor  would  it  ever  be  iuf- 
fered  in  France,  if  the  Actors  were  not  all  ex- 
communicated; who  being  consequently  looked 
upon  as  a  living  portion  of  the  damned,  and 
the  Devil's  advanced -guard,  no  man  of  con- 
dition dares  appear  at  the  head  of  them. 

That  Players  mould  have  the  Management  of 
the  Stage,  you  fee,  was  contrary  to  the  fenfe 
of  the  ancient  Grecians  and   Romans;  and  is 
fufFered  by  the  French   only  on  the  account  of 
their  being  under  excommunication.     How  it 
was  managed  among   us,  before  the  reign  of 
King  CHARLES  II.  I  will  not  pretend  to  tell 
exactly;  but  I  have  flrong  reafons  to  believe 
that  it  was  always  under  the  inflection  and  re- 
gulation of  the  Court.      For  forty  years  after 
the  Restoration,  it  was  always  under  the  regu- 
lation of  my  Lord  Chamberlain.     And  during 
thofe  forty  years  it  flourifhed  exceedingly;  and 
was  illuftrious   for  great  Wits,  and  famous  foe 
great  Actors.     The  great  Writers  have  difap- 
peared ;  and  the  few  good  Actors  who  remain 
are  likely  to  have  no  fucceffors.  The  Mufes  have 
abandoned   it   with  difdain,  as  fcorning  to  be 
controlled  by  wretches,  who  neither  know  nor 
value  their  merit,  and  who,  like  the  dunghill- 
cock  in  ^Esop,  when  they  find   a  jewel,  reject 
it  for  a  barley-corn;    yet  you,  forfooth,  pre- 
tend to  make  it  outvie  all  that  ever  appeared 
at  Athens,    by  running  counter  to  thofe  very 

Z  2  me- 
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methods  which  raifed  the  Athenian  Stage  fo 
high.  But,  to  make  the  extravagance  and  the 
ridicule  of  this  appear  more  ftroiiijy,  I  will 
endeavour  to  mew  you  what  the  virtues  and 
the  capacities  of  your  Deputies  are,  who  are 
to  bring  about  this  great  event:  1  will  fend  you 
their  feveral  pictures  very  graphically  drawn ; 
and  you  are  too  gallant  a  perfon,  Sir  JOHN,  to 
take  it  ill,  if,  by  the  light  of  their  pictures,  I 
fet  your  own  before  your  eyes. 

1  will  begin  with  your  Deputy  Governor  *, 
•who,  being  living,  yet  fpeaketh  not.  I  will 
fhew  you,  what  his  religion,  his  zeal,  his  piety, 
are;  what  his  moral  and  focial  virtues,  his  na- 
tural affection,  his  concern  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  regard  for  the  reft  of  men.  I 
fhall  dwell  longer  upon  his  intelle&ual  quali- 
ties ;  becaufe  his  is  all  the  power  of  the  Stage, 
to  whom  his  Brother  Minifters  are  but  cyphers, 
and  you  a  mere  nominal  Sovereign,  an  arrant 
Duke  of  Venice.  I  fhall  give  you  a  tafte  of 
his  great  learning,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Art  of  the  Stage.  I  mall  fhew  you  how  deeply 
he  is  read  in  Hiftory,  which  he  talks  of;  and 
how  converfant  he  is  in  that  Dramatic  Poet 
whom  he  moft  pretends  to  admire.  I  fhall 

*  GIBBER,  who  in  general  feems  to  have  been  indifferent 
enough  about  abufe,  was  irritated  To  far  by  DENNIS'S  cha- 
radter  of  him,  as  to  put  an  advertifement  in  "  The  Daily 
Pelt,"  offering  Ten  Pounds  to  any  perfon  who  would  (by 
a  legal  proof)  difcover  the  Author.  See  the  laft  page  of 
the  Trad  which  follows  DENNIS'S  Second  Letter. 

then 
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then  appeal  to  your  own  partial  judgement, 
whether  this  is  not  a  proper  Governor  for  the 
Stage,  a  worthy  Judge  of  the  Works  of  Art, 
and  highly  qualified  to  approve  or  condemn  the 
Plays  which  Authors  bring  you.  I  mall  leave 
it  to  your  own  partial  judgement,  whether  a 
Theatre,  with  fo  fanclified  and  fo  underftanding 
a  perfon  at  the  head  of  it,  fo  illuftrious  for  his 
virtue  and  for  his  good-nature,  is  not  certain 
to  make  that  Theatre  outvie  all  that  ever  ap- 
peared at  Athens;  is  not  lure  to  give  our  neigh- 
bours a  pattern  of  a  wile,  a  learned,  and  a  vir- 
tuous Stage. 

What  BUTLER  tells  us  of  the  Religion  of 
HUDIBRAS,  is  juftly  applicable  to  the  Deputy 
Governor : 

"  For  his  Religion,  it  is  fit 

((  To  match  his  Learning  and  his  Wit." 

For,  having  neither  Wit  by  nature,  nor  Learn- 
ing by  education,  he  has  Religion  neither  by 
nature  nor  education.  But  here,  Sir  JOHN,  I 
defire  that  you  would  not  miftake  me.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  a  Player  ought  to  eat  the 
Saints;  but  then  I  would  not  have  him  im- 
pious, I  would  not  have  him  blafphernous. 
The  Deputy  Governor  has  not  fo  much  as  the 
firft  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  government  and  no  fo- 
ciety  among  men.  This  irreproachable,  inof- 
fenfive  peribn  has  a  thoufand  times  denied  the 
very  Being  of  a  God ;  he  has  made  his  brags 

Z  3  and 
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and  his  boafts  of  that  fenfelefs  Infidelity;  he  has 
told  all  the  world,  that  he  retained  it  lately, 
when  he  believed  he  was  in  the  article  of 
death.  Oh,  the  manly,  the  elegant,  the  gene- 
rous, the  ornamental  qualifications  of  a  mif- 
creant,  who  is  ftupid  enough  to  believe,  that 
though  there  is  mjnd-vindfpirit  in  his  wretched 
carcafe,  there  is  none  in  the  Heavens !  For  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  he  does  not  mode  illy  doubt 
of  it,  nor  diipute  candidly  againfl  ir,  but  at- 
tacks it  with  the  moft  impudent  and  outrageous 
infolence.  It  is  credibly  .reported,  that  he  fpit 
on  the  Face  of  our  Saviour's  picture  at  the 
Bath,  with  words  too  execrable  and  too  horrible 
to  be  repeated. 

As  Religion  is  the  only  folid  foundation  of 
every  moral  duty,  we  ought  not  to  be  fu;  prized, 
if  he,  who  owns  that  he  is  wholly  deftitute  of 
that,  is  void  of  all  moral  and  focial  virtues. 
He  has  neither  tenJernefs  for  his  wire,  nar  na- 
tural affection  for  his  children,  nor  any  iym- 
pathizing  rtgard  for  the  reft  of  men.  He  has,,. 
in  the  co;i>p-nS  of  two  years,  fquandered  away 
fixthouiand  pounds  at  the  Groom-porter's,  with- 
out making  the  leaft  provifion  for  either  his  wife 
or  children.  He  has  not  the  lenft  regard  for 
the  reft  of  men ;  and  has  had  the  impudence  to 
declare,  that  if  he  were  on  one  fide  of  the  way, 
and  fome  miferable  creature  were  on  the  other, 
racked  with  the  moft  tormenting  pain,  and  roar- 
•ing  aloud  for  fuccour,  he  would  not  crofs  the 
channel  to  gi\?e  him  ea(e,  nor  to  fave  him  from 

death 
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death  and  damnation.  And  yet  this  caitiff  pre- 
tends to  be  loyal ;  as  if  it  were  poffible  for 
any  one  "  to  honour  the  King,"  who  *'  neither 
"  tears  God,  nor  regards  men."  Through 
what  motive  can  he  he  loval?  We  can  give 
fome  account  of  our  loyalty;  becauie  the  King 
protects  us  by  his  juft,  his  mild,  and  his  gracious 
government;  protects  us  in  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights,  protects  our  relations,  our  friends, 
and  companions,  who  are  ail  of  them  dear  to 
us,  and  whofe  happinefs  is,  by  reflexion  at 
leait,  our  own.  But  GIBBER  has  neither  God 
nor  Religion,  relation,  friend,  nor  companion, 
for  whom  he  cares  one  farthing.  What  in- 
tereft  can  he,  who  centers  wholly  in  himfelf, 
have  to  be  loyal  to  a  good  and  gracious  King  ? 
He  mnft  be  for  abfolute  power  in  his  heart; 
and  would  do  his  bufmefs  i>c;t  in  an  arbitrary 
reign.  He  muft  be  qualified  for  confirnmate 
villainy;  and  would  be  a  rare  tool  for  a  tyrant. 
I  mould  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
his  intellectual  qualifications :  but  I  am  obliged 
to  poitpone  iuch  an  account  a  little,  in  order  to 
the  acquainting  you,  that  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary perion,  who  "  neither  fears  God, 
"  nor  regards  men,"  mould  fall  down  and 
idolize  you ;  and  that  you,  who  for  fo  many 
years  together  have  had  nothing  in  your  mouth 
but  Religion,  Honour,  Conlcience,  Juftice, 
Benevolence,  Innocence,  mould  pretend  to 
make  one,  who  "  neither  fears  God,  nor 
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"  regards  men,"  pafs  upon  the  world  for  an 
inoffenfive,  irreproachable  perfon ;  nay,  for 
one  of  manly,  elegant,  generous,  ornamental 
qualifications.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this,  Sir  JOHN  ?  Have  you  really  a  mind  to 
throw  off  the  maik  at  laft;  and  to  own  to  the 
world,  that  all  thofe  plaufible  words,  Religion, 
Honour,  Confcience,  Juftice,  Beneficence,  In- 
nocence, \v\t\i  Jbme  Nomtnclators,  mean  one  and 
the  lame  thing;  and  that  is,  Private  Intereft? 
That  they  ate  with  iome  peribns  nothing  but  a 
fort  of  a  conjuring  cant ;  a  kind  of  a  hocus  focus 
language.;  by  virtue  of  which,  he  who  utesthern 
does  all  his  tricks  of  Legerdemain  without  being 
dilcovered,  and  calls  the  money  out  trom  other 
people's  pockets  into  his  own  ?  Is  this  the  cafe, 
Sir  JOHN  ?  Or  are  you  plealed  with  your  De- 
puty's offering  incenfe  to  you,  after  his  fpitting 
in  the  face  of  our  Saviour?  Or  are  there  fome 
extraordinary  qualities,  which,  being  common 
to  you  both,  caufe  this  union  of  affections,  and 
this  fympathy  of  louls? 

I  believe  I  have  hit  the  mark.  This  laft  is 
certainly  the  thing.  There  are  feveral  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  which  are  common  to  both  of 
yon,  which  have  cauied  this  union  of  affections, 
and  this  fympathy  of  fouls. 

In  the  firft  place,  you  have  both  of  you  rifen 
from  very  inconfiderable  beginnings.  You, 
Sir  JOHN,  if  1  have  not  been  mifinformed,  are 
delcended  from  a  Trooper's  Horfe;  and  your 
Deputy  Governor  was  begotten  by  a  Cane- 
2  chair 
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chair  upon  a  Flower-pot.  There  is  no  great 
harm  in  all  this:  but  then  ycu  have  both  of 
you  fhameleisly  rl  wn  in  the  faces  of  the  very 
perlons  who  rai  ed  you. 

In  the  iecond  place,  you  are  both  of  you 
great  fquanderers ;  one  of  you  an  avaricious 
Iquandcrer.  and  the  other  both  an  avaricious  and 
a  vain-glorious  one.  His  purfe  and  yours  feem 
to  be  contrived  like  a  certain  KNIGHT'S  Fijh* 
pool;  the  purfes  let  out  gold,  as  the  Fi/h-pool 
does  water,  as  raft  as  they  take  it  in. 

Your  Deputy,  in  the  compafs  of  two  years, 
has  thrown  away  fix  thousand  pounds  at  the 
Groom  porter's,  without  making  the  leaft  pro- 
vifion  for  his  family :  yet  Hope  ftill  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box  for  him ;  for  which  rea-» 
fon,  he  is  hopeleflly  undone. 

You,  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  have  been  a  fquan- 
derer  in  three  elements.  Some  of  your  gold 
has  been  confumed  in  Roficrucian  fire  ;  when 
you,  and  BURNABY  *  the  Poet,  and  TILLY  the 
late  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  entered  into  an  in- 
denture tripartite,  as  FACE  and  SUBTLE,  and 
DOLL  COMMON,  had  done  before  you;  but  with 
this  difference,'  that  thefe  laft  were  Cheats, 
whereas  you  and  your  brethren  were  Gulls; 
with  an  eagernefs  like  that  of  Sir  EPICURE 
MAMMON,  where  you  embarked  in  the  fearch 

*  CHARLES  BURNABY,  Efq.  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  bred  at  the  Univerfity,  and  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  was  the  Author  of  Four  Comedies  ;  "  The 
««  Reformed  Wife,"  1700;  "The  Ladies  Vifiting-day," 
1701 ;  "  The  Modifti  Hufband,"  1702;  and  "  Love  Be- 
**  tiayed/'  1703. 

Of 
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of  your  aurum  potablle  ;  when  you  nfed  to  fay  to 
one  another,  over  your  midnight  fuppers, 
"  Drink,  and  be  rich."  Some  or  your  pelt  has 
been  wafted  in  the  fmith's  forge ;  not  out  of 
any  fordid  defire  of  gain,  but  zeal  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  ladies  pettico.its.  More  has  been 
loft  in  the  vaft  depths  of.the  Ocean,  in  queft  of 
cod f/h  and  old- ling.  What  noble  defigns,  and 
what  glorious  projects,  for  the  CENSOR  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  Auditor-General  of  the 
Univerfe!  Still  more  of  your  money  has  been 
fcattered  in  air;  where  for  fo  many  years  you 
have  been  building  caftles,  and  will  continue  to 
build,  to  iquander,  and  to  confume,  til!  the  Earth 
g^ts  the  b.tt  r  of  her  lifter  elements,  and  you 
and  your  projects  difappear  together. 

There  is  a  third  extraordinary  quality,  Sir 
JOHN,  which  is  common  to  you  and  your  Vice- 
roy? which  is,  that  you  have  both  of  you,  for 
feveral  years  together,  been  the  celebrated  Au- 
,tht5rs  of  other  people's  works.  Your  Mufes 
have  a  pretty  near  refemblance  vvirh  a  certain 
Comedian's  wife,  who,  paffing  with  the  cully 
who  married  her  for  a  virgin,  had  feveral  chil- 
dren by  other  perfons  before  her  hufband  lay 
with  her.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  your 
Mules  are  the  more  agreeable  to  both  of  you, 
becnufe  they  are  fo  very  prolific  without  any 
trouble  of  yours:  for  you  are  fure  of  the  pro- 
fit ;  and  you  have  both  of  you  enough  of  that  fort 
of  philoiophy,  which  is  of  the  natural  growth  of 
Tipptrary,  to  defpife  the  infamy.  Which  puts 
I  me 
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me  in  mind  of  a  notorious  Tragedian,  who  be»- 
ing  admoniihd  by  his  friends  not  to  marry  a 
certain  ftrumpet,  of  whofe  acquired  attractions 
he  was  grown  very  fond,  becaufc  fuch  a  mar- 
riage would  bring  fhame  and  infamy  upon  him, 
fwore  that  he  liked  her  the  better  for  it  *. 

With  how  great  fatisfac~lion,  nay,  with  how 
great  joy,  with  how  great  tranfport,  have  I  often 
reflected,  that  you  and  your  Viceroy  have  in- 
finitely fur  pafied  old  VILLERS  BAYES  of  Brent- 
ford ?  That  he  has  entirely  fubmitted  to  his 
two  younger  brothers,  DICKY  BAYES  and  COL- 
LEY  BAYES,  of  the  Hundred  of  old  Drury ! 
You  are  come  to  contemn  his  oblblete  rules,  his 
regula  duplex,  his  rule  of  tranfverjing  and  tranf- 
pofing  (though  I  think,  by  the  way,  Sir  JOHN, 
you  were  formerly  often  in  at  the  latter)  ;  you 
are  come  to  defpife  his  rule  of  record,  his  rule  by 
way  of  table-talk.  You  have  (hewn  that  you  look 
with  fcorn  on  his  rule  of  invention,  and  his 
Drama  common-place-book.  He,  poor  mor- 
tal, was^contented  to  glean  here  and  there  a 
fentence,  fometimes  from  PLUTARCH,  fome- 
times  from  SENECA,  .and  fometimes  from  mo- 
dern MONTAIGNE.  Whereas  you  have  found  a 
ihorter  way  to  Parnaffus.  You  and  your  Vice- 
roy bravely  and  boldly  feize  upon  other  metrs 
Plays;  caufe  new  title-pages  to  be  printed; 

*  This  feems  to  allude  to  Mr.  BOOTH'S  marriage  with 
Mifs  SANTLOW,  who  had  been  the  Miftrefs  of  the  Duke 
of  MARYBOROUGH  and  Mr.  CRAGGS. 

and 
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and  fb,  to  the  amazement  of  fome  few  Readers, 
they  pafs  with  the  reft  for  your  own. 

I  was  formerly  fo  weak  as  to  think  that  no- 
thing was  more  a  man's  own  than  his  thoughts 
and  inventions.  Nay,  I  have  been  often  in- 
clined to  think,  that  a  man  had  abiolute  pro- 
perty in  his  thoughts  and  inventions  alone.  I 
have  been  apt  to  think,  with  a  great  Poet  *,  that 
every  thing  elfe  which  the  world  calls  property 
is  very  improperly  named  fo  ; 


tanquam 


Sit  proprium  cuiquam,  puntto  quod  mcbilis  horn 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  forte  fuprema, 
Permutet  domino  s,  &?  cedat  in  alt  era  jura  "j~. 

The  money  that  is  mine  was  fomebody's  elfe 
before,  and  will  be  hereafter  another's. 

Houfes  and  lands  too  are  certain  to  change 
their  landlords;  fometimes  by  gift,  fometimes 
by  purchafe,  fometimes  by  might ;  but  always, 
to  be  fure,  by  death.  But  my  thoughts  are 
unalterably  and  unalienably  mine,  and  never 
can  be  another's.  They  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  Fortune,  that  difpofes  of  all  things  elfe.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  Fate  itfelf  to  alienate  or 
transfer  them;  it  can  only  make  them  pafs  for 

*  Horace,  2  Ep.  ii.  171. 

f  * — as  if  he  had  the  power 

*  Of  that,  which  in  the  moment  of  an  hour, 

*  By  favour,  purchafe,  force,  or  Fate's  commands, 

*  May  change  its  lord,  and  fall  to  other  hands.' 

W.  DUNCOMBE. 

ano- 
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another's,  or  annihilate  them,  and  caufe  them 
to  be  fwallowed  and  loft  in  the  abyfs  of  Time. 

I  have  therefore  formerly  been  inclined  to 
think  that  nothing  ought  to  be  fo  facred  as  a 
man's  thoughts  and  inventions:  and  I  have 
more  than  once  obferved,  that  the  impudent 
plagiary,  who  makes  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  life 
to  feize  on  them  and  ufurp  them,  has  ftuck  at 
no  other  property,  but  has  dared  to  violate  all 
that  is  facred  among  men. 

But  here  of  late  the  wonderful  operations  of 
yourfelf  and  your  Viceroy,  and  your  more 
wonderful  fuccefs  upon  them,  have  fo  con- 
founded me,  that  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

As  I  have  wondered  at  the  noble  aflurance 
with  which  You  and  your  Deputy  Governor 
have  furpafled  your  elder  Brother  of  Brentford 
in  the  quicknefs  of  becoming  Author ;  fo,  Sir 
JOHN,  if  you  will  pardon  a  little  digreflion,  I 
will  felicitate  you  upon  thefe  dextrous  poli- 
ticks, by  which  you  have  fo  much  refined  upon 
his;  and  by  which,  when  you  bring  any  thing 
upon  the  Stage,  you  fecure  fuccefs  to  your 
works.  For  old  BA  YES  was  contented  with  the 
printing  of  a  hundred  meets,  in  order  to  "  inii- 
"  nuate  his  Play  into  the  Boxes:'*  but  you,  Sir 
JOHN,  upon  the  like  occafion,  have,  by  way  of 
Lucubration  and  Speculation,  printed  a  hundred 
thoufand  meets.  He,  poor  wretch,  was  fatis- 
fied  with  placing  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  friends 
in  the  Pit,  who  were  inftructed  to  do  their 
duty:  but  you,  Sir  JOHN,  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
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lion,  have  ordered  a  thirty-pound  dinner  to  be 
got  ready  at  the  Rofe ;  where,  like  another 
ARTHUR,  you  and  your  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  have  eat  and  drunk  yourfelves  up  to  fuc- 
cefs,  and  have  become  invincible.  In  (hort, 
you  have  almoft  filled  the  Pit  and  Galleries 
with  your  own  creatures ;  who  have  been  or- 
dered, at  fome  certain  fignals,  to  clap,  laugh, 
huzza,  to  clatter  their  canes  and  their  heels  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  biffing  of  a  hundred 
fnakes  could  no  more  be  heard,  than  in  the 
uproar  and  din  of  a  battle.  I  begin  to  per- 
ceive that,  before  I  was  aware,  I  have  run  into 
too  great  a  length  for  a  Letter ;  for  which  I 
heartily  beg  your  pardon.  I  (hall  finim  your 
Viceroy's  picture  in  a  fecond  Letter,  which 
fhall  follow  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  this ; 
and  afterwards  I  fhall  proceed  to  the  reft. 

1  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


LET- 


[    35'    ] 


LETTER         II. 


Ecce  autem  fimilia  omnia,  omnes  congruunt : 

Uniun  coo-noriSy  omnes  noris. 

Hie  in  noxd  eft,  tile  ad  deftndendam  caufam  ad  eft  ; 
Cum  ilk  ejl,  hie  pr<zjlo  eft ;  tradunt  operas  mutuas. 

TERENT.  Phorm.  I.  v.  34. 

See,  all  alUet  the  whole  gang  hangs  together: 

Know  one,  and  you  know  all. 

One  does  a  fault,  the  other's  hard  at  hand 

To  bear  him  out;  when  t'other  flips,  he's  ready: 

Each  in  their  turn  !'  COLMAN. 


SIR,  Jan.  23,  1719-20. 

1HAVE  now  read  over  five  or  fix  of  your  Pa- 
pers; but  the  more  I  read  of  them,  the 
more  demonftrative  proof  I  have,  that  the  ad- 
vice which  I  gave  you  in  the  former  Letter  is 
found;  and  that  is,  never  to  meddle  with  Cri- 
ticifm,  nor  the  Improvement  of  the  Dramatic 
Art:  for  though  in  the  other  Papers,  which 
make  no  mention  of  that  fubje&,  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  the  fhadow  of  that  fine  raillery,  and 
that  agreeable  pleafantry,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  your  Lucubrations,  and  in  fome  few 

of 
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of  your  Speculations ;  and  that  for  a  very  good 
reafon,  becaufe    Letters   do  not   fo  eafily  arrive 
from  the  dead*,  as  they  formerly  did  from  Ire- 
land ;  yet  is  there  fomething  tolerable  in  them  : 
whereas  the   three  firrt,  in  which  you    pretend 
to  criticize,  and  to  talk   in  the  old  cant  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Stage,  are  altogether  ab- 
furd  and  extravagant;  for  which   there  is  very 
good  reafon  to  be  given,  that  when  you  talk  of 
morality  and  mankind,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the   world,  you  may,  like   your  elder   brother 
of  Brentford,  make  life  of  other  people's  wit 
and  judgement,  that  is,  of  your  common-place- 
book  ;  but,  when  you  criticize,  you  muft  make 
life  of  your  own. 

In  reading  over  your  Second  Paper,  I  know 
not  whether  I  thought  you  or  your  Viceroy  the 
more  wrong-headed  perfou  of  the  Two :  for  he 
has  writ  fuch  a  Letter  in  it,  which  none  but  He 
could  write ;  and  you  have  published  and  com- 
mended fuch  a  Letter  in  it,  as  none  but  Ton 
could  publifh  and  commend. 

The  intention  of  your  Paper  called  "  THE 
"  THEATRE"  is  moft  apparently  to  fupport, 
in  defiance  of  the  Court  and  Town,  a  parcel 

*  ADD  ISDN,  the  perfon  alluded  to  here,  was  at  this 
time  dead;  when  living,  he  had  fuffered  in  his  turn  under 
the  flail  of  DENNIS,  who  did  not  deal  in  fine  railh'y  or 
agreeable  pleafantry.  DEN  MS  had  endeavoured  to  defer  ve 
well  of  his  Country,  by  fhevving  to  a  dcmonftration  that 
ADDISON'S  Cato'  was  the  lillieft  and  the  worft  of  all  lilly 
and  bad  Plays. 

of 
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of  impudent  Players,  in  pride,  prefumption, 
folly,  ignorance^  infolence  ;  and  this  the  Vice- 
roy calls  "  a  moft  generous  defign."  And  im- 
mediately after,  he  thinks  to  make  amends  for 
his  real  arrogance  and  his  infolence,  by  an  hy- 
pocritical, canting  humility.  He  is  pleafed  to 
lay,  *'  That  you  cannot  but  be  fenfible  that 
*«  the  Englifh  Aclors  ftand  upon  a  more  pre- 
"  carious  foot  than  perfons  of  any  other  pro- 
««  feffion  whatfoever."  But  furely,  Sir  JOHN, 
thefe  thoughts  are  very  lately  come  into  your 
Viceroy's  head  ;  for  if  he  has  thought  himfelf 
all  along  upon  a  more  precarious  foot  than  any 
perfon  of  any  condition  whatever ;  how  comes 
it  that  he  has  all  along  (hewn  more  impudence 
and  more  infolence  than  any  perfon  of  any  other 
pro  feffion  whatever?  He  feems  to  envy  the 
happinefs  of  the  trench  Actors,  becaufe  they 
are  under  abfolute  protection  forfooth ;  not 
confidering,  that  for  that  very  reafon  they  are 
fubject  to  abfolute  chaftifement. 

If  a  French  A£tor  had  written  fuch  a  flagrant 
Epiftle  in  France  as  a  certain  late  Britim  Actor 
did  lately  to  a  certain  Britim  Knight,  what  do 
you  think,  Sir  JOHN,  would  have  become  of 
him  ?  Would  he  have  been  quit  for  being 
filenced,  after  he  had  flown  in  the  face  of  .all  the 
Minifters,  the  Duke  Regent,  and  the  King 
himfelf?  or  would  he  have  been  now  rowing 
in  the  gallies,  upon  the  fuftenance  of  bread 
and  water,  with  a  head  like  that  of  an  old 
flatus,  without  either  ears  or  nofe  ?  But  there 

A  a  is 
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is  nothing  in  this  Letter  which  is  fo  very  ex- 
travagant, or  which  moves  my  indignation  fo 
much,  as  this  wretch's  infinuating,  that  he  is 
an  accomplimed  A&or;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  impudent :  for  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  he  adls  nothing  at  all  well.  He 
fometimes  appears  pretty  well  upon  the  Stage, 
when  he  is  the  real  thing  which  the  Poet  de- 
figns,  as  a  ridiculous,  incorrigible,  impudent 
Fop  in  Comedy;  and  a  bold,  dhTembling,  dan- 
gerous, undermining  Villain  in  Tragedy.  And 
fometimes  in  Tragedy  he  blends  the  Fop  and 
the  Villain  together,  as  in  I  AGO  for  example, 
in  "  The  Moor  of  Venice ;"  and  there  you 
have  the  Viceroy  entire  *. 

And  here,  Sir  JOHN,  this  worthy  perfon  is 
for  referring  it  to  the  Publick,  whether  he  is 
an  accomplimed  Actor  or  no.  Here  again  he 
is  for  expreffing  great  humility,  and  making  a 
(hew  of  great  gratitude ;  it  is,  forfooth,  the 
pure  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Publick  that  muft 
at  laft  determine  upon  his  merit;  it  is  thither 
only  that  he  muft  fly  for  grace  or  favour,  and 
from  their  fentence  there  can  be  no  appeal. 
Why  then,  Sir  JOHN,  he  is  utterly  undone. 
For  the  Publick,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  does 
him  the  lame  juftice  that  I  do.  The  Publick 
will  neither  be  impofed  upon  by  his  counterfeit 

*  The  rejection  of  his  play,  and  the  adoption  of  his  tbun- 
tUry  made  this  man  mad. 

.  Manet  alta  mente  repoftum, 

Jucticium  DRAMATIS,  &fpreta  injuria  MUS^E. 

hu- 
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humility,  norJiis  infipid  cajolery.  The  Pub- 
lick  is  not  fo  very  weak,  but  that  they  know 
they  are  compofed  of  particular  perfons;  and 
that  he,  who  has  affronted  fo  many  of  the  bed 
and  the  nobleft  of  thofe  particular  perfons,  can 
never  have  any  real  regard  for  the  reft.  The 
Court  is  certainly  the  nobleft  part  of  the  Pub- 
lick  ;  next  to  which,  are  the  Perfons  of  Qua- 
lity and  Gentlemen  of  the  Town. 

Has  he  not  behaved  himfelf  to  both  thefe 
with  intolerable  infolence?  Has  not  the  one 
iilenced  him  ?  and  the  other  compelled  him  to 
make  his  entrance  and  exit  upon  the  Stage  botli 
in  the  fame  moment,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
never  Actor  did  before  ? 

Your  reflections,  Sir  JOHN,  upon  the  afore- 
faid  Letter  are,  like  all  the  reft,  very  furpriz- 
ing.  You  fay,  that  *'  it  is  plain  by  this  Letter, 
44  the  THEATRE  both  wants  an  Advocate,  and 
*'  deferves  one."  As  by  the  THEATRE  you 
mean  the  Managers,  I  have  fhewn  pretty  well 
above  how  far  they  deferve  an  Advocate.  But, 
for  God's  fake,  Sir  JOHN,  how  came  they  to 
want  an  Advocate?  They  wanted  none  before 
You  came  among  them  ;  that  is,  before  this 
winter.  Laft  feafon  they  were  in  high  favour, 
both  with  the  Court  and  Town.  Nay,  for  feven 
years  together,  they  have,  clear  of  all  charges, 
got  every  year  a  thoufand  pounds  a  man  5 
from  which  it  is  clear,  that  they  were  under 
neither  want  nor  diftrels  till  this  winter.  How 
came  they  to  want  an  Advocate  now  ?  How 
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came  you  to  take  no  notice  of  the  reafon  of 
this  diftrefs  ?  Or  are  you  for  improving  their 
vices  only  ?  There  can  but  one  reafon  in  nature 
be  given,  why  they  fhould  want  an  Advocate 
this  winter,  any  more  than  they  did  the  laft. 
And  that  is,  becaufe  their  vices,  which  we  have 
named  fo  often,  their  impudence,  their  pride, 
their  infolence,  are  grown  to  fuch  a  flaming 
height,  that  the  world  can  endure  them  no 
longer.  But,  inftead  of  reproving  and  repri- 
manding them  for  their  vices,  you  are  plcafed 
to  infinuate  that  they  ought  to  be  indulged  in 
them,  left  corre&ion  and  chaftifement  (hould 
render  them  lefs  capable  of  playing  their  parts 
well ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  if  any  of 
them  fliould  commit  high-treafon,  or  a  murder, 
they  ought  not  to  be  hanged  for  it,  for  fear 
it  fhould  fpoil  their  Acting.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  juft  fuch  logick  as  this  every 
where  in  thefe  blefled  Papers. 

The  paragraph  that  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
the  third  column  in  this  fecond  paper  is  an 
unparalleled  one,  and  (hews  what  vaft  improve- 
ment of  the  Stage  we  are  to  expect  from  you, 
and  how  perfectly  you  underftand  it.  You 
fay,  that  "  in  France  they  are  delighted 
"  either  with  low  and  fantastical  Farces,  or  te- 
"  dious  and  declamatory  Tragedies."  How 
rarely  this  founds  from  one  now,  who  has  him- 
felf  brought  their  Plays  upon  the  Englim 
Stage,  and  fet  his  own  name  to  them  ;  from 
one,  of  whole  Poetical  Works  they  make  up 

the 
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the  better  half;  and  laftly,  from  one,  who  in 
his  Speculations  has  fo  often  and  fo  fulfomely 
commended  the  bare  tranflations  of  thofe  ori- 
ginals which  he  here  decries  !  It  is  true,  one 
of  their  own  celebrated  Authors  has  accufed 
CORNEILLE  of  being  fometimes  a  little  declama- 
tory ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  one  before  your- 
felf*,  has  ever  accufed  RACINE  of  it.  How 
angry  were  you  once  with  the  Town,  for  not 
liking  that  wretched  rhapfody,  the  *'  Phaedra" 
of  Captain  RAG  f>  which  is  nothing  but  a  med- 
ley 

*  See  SPECTATOR,  N°  18;  which,  however,  was  writ- 
ten by  ADDISON,  not  by  ^TEELE.  Dr,  JOHNSON  fays, 
that  "  DENNIS,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  tells  us,  tnat  he  had 
"  once  a  defign  to  have  written  the  Tragedy  of  PHAEDRA, 
*'  but  was  convinced  that  the  aclion  was  too  mythological." 

f  The  '.'  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus"  of  EDMUND  SMITH, 
who  was  nick-named  RAG  SMITH;  "  a  Play,"  fays 
JOHNSON,  "  which  pleafed  the  Criticks,  and  the  Criticks 
only.  It  was  hardly  heard  the  third  night.  ADDISON, 
in  the  SPECTATOR,  mentions  this  neglect  of  it  as 
difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondnefs 
for  operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  ADDI- 
SON is  great;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  pleafe 
the  people  is  the  purpofe,  deferves  regard.  In  this 
-quefhon,  I  cannot  but  think  the  people  right.  The  fable 
is  mythological,  a  ftory  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  reject: 
as  falfe  ;  and  the  manners  are  fo  diftant  from  our  own, 
that  we  know  them  not  by  fympathy  but  by  ftudy  :  the 
ignorant  do  not  underftand  the  action,  the  learned  reject  it 
as  a  fchool-boy's  tale; — "  incredulus  odi."  What  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with 
jnterefl  or  anxiety.  The  lentiments,  thus  remote  from 
life,  are  removed  yet  further  by  the  diction,  which  is  too 
luxuriant  and  fplendid  for  dialogue,  and  envelopes  the 
thoughts  rather  than  difplays  them.  It  is  a  fcholar's  play, 
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ley  of  two  Tragedies  of  RACINE,  the  "  Pbe- 
"  dran"  and  the  "  Bajazet,"  both  murdered 
in  the  mingling  them.  And  now  RACINE  him- 
felf,  it  feems,  is  grown  contemptible  to  one 
who  formerly  fo  much  admired  an  ahiurd  imi- 
tation of  him.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow,  that 
we  have  had  Tragic  Poets  in  England,  who  have 
had  more  Genius  than  the  French.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  Genius;  a  man  muft  have 
Art  too,  which  few  of  our  Tragic  Poets  have 
had.  This  is  the  judgement  of  no  leis  a  Mailer 
than  HORACE,  Art.  Poet.  ver.  409. 

Ego  nee  ftudium  fine  divite  vend,  * 

Nee  rude  quid  pro/it  video  ingenium ;  alteriusfic, 
Alt  era  pofdt  op  em  res,  &  conjurat  amice  *. 

The  Author  who  would  write  an  accompliflied 
Tragedy  muft  know  what  a  -whole  and  'm  parts 
are.  If  without  them  he  has  the  fined  things 
in  the  world  in  his  Tragedy,  he  will  come  under 
the  cenfure  of  HORACE,  Art.  Poet.  ver.  34. 

Jnfelix  operis  fumma,  quia  fonere  toium 
Nefciet  f. 

fuch  as  may  pleafe  the  reader  rather  than  the  fpe£tator  ;  the 
work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accuftomed  to  pieaie 
itfelf  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little  acquaintance 
with  the  courfe  of  life."] 

*  * I  neither  fee 

'  What  can  mere  Art,  devoid  of  Nature's  wealth, 

'  Nor  Genius,  uninform'd,  effecl:  alone ; 

'  They  afk  each  other's  kindly  aid  ,  nor  can, 

'Without  the  ftricleft  union,  gain  their  end.' 

'   DUNCOMBE.' 

•h  '  Unhappy  in  the  whole,  becaufe  unfkill'd 
4  To  joia  the  parts,  and  make  them  harmonize.' 

*  DUNCOMBE.' 
I  fan- 
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I  fancy,  Sir  JOHN,  that  you  are  an  utter  ftranger 
to  the  Works  of  that  great  Poet ;  or  fure  you 
could  never  affirm,  in  contempt  of  his  autho- 
rity, what  you  aflert  at  the  end  of  this  para- 
graph, that  a  Dramatic  Work  can  never  be 
gracefully  executed  under  the  r^ftraint  of  Rules ; 
and  particularly  of  the  Three  Unities ;  that  the 
French  fall  into  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  it 
more  mafterly  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  a  fhort 
time,  than  to  invade  the  Rules  of  Time  and 
Place,  to  adorn  their  Plays  with  greatnefs  and 
variety.  Surely,  Sir  JOHN,  you  wrote  this  after 
the  third  bottle.  What,  do  you  pretend  to  im- 
prove an  Art,  by  crying  down  the  Rules  of  it  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  improve  it  by  chance  ?  for  it 
muft  be  done  by  rule  or  chance ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  third  way.  You  fay  that  a  Dramatic 
Work  cannot  be  gracefully  executed  under  the 
reftraint  of  Rules ;  the  very  reverfe  of  truth. 
And  therefore  a  noble  Poet  and  Critick,  who 
has  ten  thoufand  times  your  judgement,  has 
faid  the  very  reverie  of  what  you  affirm: 
'*  That  a  Dramatic  Defign  cannot  be  gracefully 
**  executed  without  the  Rules,  and  particu- 
*'  larly  without  the  Unities."  The  paflhge  is 
in  the  «*  Eff.iy  on  Poetry,"  which  has  always 
pafled  with  the  bed  Judges  for  the  ftandard  of 
f  rue  judgement;  and  with  the  commendation  of 
which,  my  Lord  ROSCOMMQN,  who  was  him- 
felf  fo  great  a  judge,  has  begun  his  '*  ElTay  on 
»'  Tranflated  Verle." 

A  a  4  The 
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The  paflageinthe  "  Effay  on  Poetry,"  which 
is  the  contradiction  of  yours,  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  Unities  of  Action,  Time,  and  Place, 
'  Which,  if  obferv'd,  give  Plays  fo  great  a  grace, 
'  Are,  though  but  little  practis'd,  too  well  known 
'  To  be  taught  here,  where  we  pretend  alone 
e  From  nicer  faults  to  purge  the  prefent  age  ; 
'  Lefs  obvious  errors  of  the  Engliih  Stage.' 

Now  here  the  Noble  Author  aflerts  two 
things;  firft,  that  the  obferving  of  the  Unities 
of  Action,  Time,  and  Place,  give  a  great  deal 
of  grace  to  Plays :  fecondly,  that  the  not  ob- 
ferving  of  thefe  Unities  is  deftrudlive  of  grace 
in  Plays ;  for,  by  neglecting  them,  he  affirms 
that  an  Author  commits  obvious  and  palpable 
errors  ;  and  certainly  errors,  and  the  graces  in 
Writing,  are  two  very  different  things. 

Thus  you  fee,  Sir  JOHN,  that  you  are  con- 
demned by  this  Noble  Writer,  who  for  forty 
years  together  has  juflly  paffed  with  people  of 
all  parties,  ranks,  and  degrees  of  men,  for  the 
greateft  and  fureft  Judge  of  thefe  matters  in 
England.  And  you  fee  that  he  does  not  only 
condemn  your  fentiment,  but  that  his  fen  ten  ce 
reaches  your  very  terms.  I  had  fhewn  you  be- 
fore, that  Reafon  is  againft  you.  For  to  talk 
of  improving  an  Art,  by  declaring  againft  the 
Rules  of  it,  muft  be  a  jeft  to  every  Painter's 
and  Fidler's  Prentice  in  Town.  Now  let  us  fee, 
whether  experience,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Stage,  declare  for  you.  I  am  afraid  we  fhall 
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find,  upon  a  ftrift  fcrutiny,  that  the  very  beft 
of  our  Plays  are  the  moft  regular.  "  Heroic 
"  Love,"  and  "  The  Orphan,"  are  certainly 
two  of  the  beft  of  our  Tragedies;  and  they  are 
certainly  two  of  the  moft  regular.  "  The  Fox," 
"  The  Alchemift,"  "  The  Silent  Woman"  of 
BENJONSON,  are  incomparably  the  beft  of  our 
Comedies  ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  moft  re- 
gular of  them  all.  If  you  will  not  take  my 
word  for  this,  let  us  fee  what  BEN  fays  him- 
felftothe  matter,  in  his  Prologue  to  "  The 
«  Fox  :" 

*  Nor  made  he  his  Play  from  jells  ftol'n  from  each 

*  table, 
'  But  makes  jefts  to  fit  his  Fable; 

*  And  fo  prefents  quick  Comedy  refin'd, 
'  As  beft  Cricicks  have  defign'd. 

*  The  laws  of  Time,  Place,  Perfons,  heobferveth  ; 
'  From  no  needful  Rule  he  fwerveth.* 

Now,  do  not  you  fee,  by  this  laft  line,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  greateft  of  all  our 
Comic  Poets,  that  the  Rules  were  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  perfection  ? 

To  return  to  the  French.  Becaufe  you  have 
been  told,  that  the  French  genius  has  neither 
the  force  nor  fublimity  of  the  Englim  ;  there- 
fore you  conclude,  that  the  Rules  are  in  fault : 
whereas  I  have  clearly  (hewn  you,  that  nothing 
perfectly  beautiful  can  be  produced  in  the  Drama 
without  the  help  of  the  Rules.  You  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  alked  yourfelf  this  queftion  : 

Whether 
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Whether  the  French  Dramatic  Poets  would  not 
have  written  worfe,  if  they  had  not  been  fuf- 
tained  by  them  ?  Whether  the  Rules  are  not 
props  and  fupports  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  French 
Genius  ?  Whether  their  Dramatic  Poets,  who 
ivrote  before  the  Rules  were  introduced  among 
them,  are  comparable  to  thofc  who  have  writ 
iince?  Whether  GARNIER,  TRJSTAN,  Ro- 
TRou,  were  equal  to  GORNEILLE  and  RACINE? 
All  the  world  knows  they  are  not. 

You  mould  Jike wife  have  confidered,  whether 
CORNEILLE,  who  introduced  the  Rules  among 
them,  was  acquainted  with  them  when  he  firft 
began  to  write  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  he  him- 
felf  owns  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as  know  that 
there  were  Rules.  YOU  mould  then  have  aiked 
this  queftion  :  Whether  the  Dramatic  Poems, 
which  he  wrote  before  he  was  acquainted  with 
ARISTOTLE,  are  comparable  to  thofe  which  he 
wrote  after  he  came  to  be  convinced  of  the  ne- 
ceflity  and  efficacy  of  his  Rules  ?  Any  one  who 
has  read  his  Works  could  have  told  you,  that 
there  is  no  manner  of  comparifon  between  them. 
It  had  then  been  time  to  confider,  whether  the 
Genius  of  SHAKESPEARE  himfelf  would  not 
have  appeared  brighter  and  mqre  glorious,  if  he 
had  written  regularly  ? 

This,  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  may  be  depended 
upon  ;  that  if  you  know  any  one  who  calls  him- 
felf a  Poet,  and  who  is  offended  at  Rules,  that 
is,  at  Criticifm ;  know,  that  that  averfion  is  a 
never- failing  mark  of  a  very  vile  Scribbler. 

Know, 
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Know,  that  there  never  was  in  the  world,  nor 
ever  will  be,  a  legitimate  Epic  or  Dramatic 
Poet,  but  he  was  fond  of  Criticifm,  and  of 
Rules;  nay,  he  was  himfelf  a  Critick,  a  juft, 
a  great,  a  fevere  Critick,  and  a  religious  ob- 
ferver  of  Rules. 

The  Rules  of  Poetry   conftitute  the  Art  of 
it ;  which  he  who  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
ftand,   can   never   be  a  great  Poet.     For  how 
fhould  any  one  perfectly  pradYife  an  Art,  which 
he  does  not  perfectly  underftand  ?    Can  any  one 
believe,   that  HOMER,  SOPHOCLES,  and   EURI- 
PIDES, did  not  write  regularly,    and  were   net 
great  Criticks  ;  when  one  of  the  mod  penetrating 
of  all  the  old  Philofophers  has  taken  the  very 
Rules  of  the  Art  from  his  obfervations  of  the 
method  which  they  took  to  fucceed  ?     The  ex- 
travagant and  abfurd  averfion   which  we  have 
fhewn  fo  long  to  Criticks  and  to  Rules,  is  one 
caufe  at  leaft  that  the  very  fpecies  of  Poets  is 
Ihortly  like  to  be  extinguished  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  now  about  a  century  and  a  half  fince 
the  firft  THEATRE  was  ere&ed  among  us.    Why 
have  we   fince  that  time  improved    in  almoft 
every  Art  except   Dramatic  Poetry  ?     Our  Ar- 
chitedlure  is  become  quite  another  thing.     We 
are  come  to  contemn  our  old   Gothic   and   bar- 
barous manner  of  building  ;    and  are  perfectly 
convinced,  that  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman 
manner  is  not  only  more   beautiful   and  more 
harmonious,  but  more  ufeful  and   more  conve- 
nient.    We  have  fince  that  time  made  a  very 

great 
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great  progrefs  in  Mufick.  Our  National  Paint- 
ing is  likewife  vaftly  improved  :  fo  are  likewife 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  We  have  excelled  the  very 
Nations  from  which  we  have  taken  them.  And 
though  we  are  efteemed  by  our  neighbours  to 
be  but  very  indifferent  Inventors,  we  are  very 
juftly  thought  by  them  to  be  the  greateft  Im- 
provers in  the  world. 

For  what  reafon  then  have  we  made  no  pro- 
grefs in  our  Dramatic  Poetry  ?  Why  has  the 
£rft  who  appeared  a'mong  us,  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  Stage,  furpafled  all  his  fucceflbrs 
in  Tragedy,  by  the  confeflion  of  thofe  very  fuc- 
ceflbrs ?  Why  has  BEN  JONSON  excelled  all  in 
Comedy,  who  have  attempted  it  after  him  ? 
What  caufe  can  be  afligned  for  this,  but  that 
our  Architects,  Painters,  and  Matters  of  Mu- 
iick,  have  been  humble  and  docile  enough  to 
jftudy  and  follow  the  Rules  of  their  Art,  and  to 
be  corrected  both  by  foreign  examples,  and  by 
domeftic  remon  (trances  ?  whereas  the  perfons 
whom  we  have  called  POETS,  being  very  proud 
and  very  ignorant,  have  rejected  all  theie  with 
difdain  ;  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  my  Lord  ROSCOMMON,  in  his 
Tranflation  of  HORACE'S  "  Art  of  Poetry  :" 

'  Why  is  he  honour'd  with  a  Poet's  name, 

'  Who  neither  knows,   nor  would  obferve  a  Rule  ; 

'  And  chnfes  to  be  ignorant  and  proud, 

*  Rather  than  own  his  ignorance,  and  learn  ?'* 

Which  lines,  if  they  do  not  fhew   HORACE'S 
i  fenfe 
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fen  fe  exactly,  yet  (hew  my  Lord  Ros COMMON'S; 
which  is  of  no  fmall  weight. 

Yet,  after  all,  Sir  JOHN,  to  (hew  you  that  I 
am  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  flave  to  the  Rules,  my 
opinion  is,  that  whereas  the  Rules  are  only  di- 
rections to  an  Epic  or  Dramatic  Poet,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  fovereign  beauty  ;  whenever  it  may 
happen,  by  very  great  chance,  that  fovereign 
beauty  can  be  better  attained  by  fufpending  one 
of  them  for  that  time,  than  by  a  too  rigid  ob- 
fervance  of  it ;  then,  by  confequence,  the  grand 
Rule  is,  refolutely  to  fufpend  it.  And  fuch  a 
mafterly  neglect  of  it  for  the  time  (hews  a  Poet 
to  be  both  difcreet  and  bold. 

For  as  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a  King  to  fuf- 
pend the  execution  of  a  Law,  when  fuch  a  fuf- 
penfion  is,  and  appears  to  be,  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  Publick; 
which  is  the  great  Law,  to  which  all  other 
Laws  ought  to  be  fubfervient;  and  confequently, 
for  the  procuring  or  promoting  of  which,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  but  what  ought  to  be  bro- 
ken, as  upon  all  other  occafions  they  ought  to 
be  kept  inviolably  :  fo  it  is  the  prerogative  of  a 
Poet,  to  fet  afide  a  Rule  of  his  Art,  or  a  Rule 
of  an  Art  fubfervient  to  his  own,  whenev/er  it 
is  neceflary  for  the  ennobling  of  his  Art,  and 
the  enriching  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Learn- 
ing. 

However,  this  is  a  Law  of  eternal  obligation, 
that  wherever  great  beauties  can  be  (hewn  with 
the  Rules  as  well  as  they  can  without  them, 

there 
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there  the  Rules  ought  always  to  remain  moft 
facred  and  inviolable.  The  reaion  is  plain  ;  be- 
caufe,  when  the  furprize  and  the  emotion  is 
over,  which  is  caufed  by  the  power  of  great 
beauty,  the  Reader,  who  comes  to  be  cool 
and  calm,  is  apt  to  look  for  defects ;  and  if  he 
finds  them,  though  not  in  the  part  where  the 
beauties  lie,  yet  in  the  whole  he  is  apt  to  be 
Ihocked. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  ought  to  be  the 
certain  fignal  for  breaking  though  a  Rule,  in 
order  to  fhevv  great  beauties ;  when  the  beauties, 
which  by  that  mafterly  and  noble  neglecl  adorn 
a  particular  part,  are  powerful  enough  to  make 
more  than  compenfattoli  for  the  defect,  which 
by  the  irregularity  accrues  to  the  whole.  But 
(ince,  as  we  obferved  before,  the  beauties  will 
be  ftill  more  powerful,  if  the  Rules  are  pre- 
ferved,  a  Poet  ought  to  make  his  utmoft  effort, 
in  order  to  gain  that  point.  And  if  that  point 
can  be  gained  by  making  tliofe  efforts,  the  Poet 
•who  fails  to  ufe  them,  either  through  floth,  or 
any  other  caufe  whatever,  becomes  altogether 
inexcufable. 

And  now*  Sir  JOHN,  I  appeal  to  any  impar- 
tial man,  if  it  is  not  apparent,  from  what  you 
and  I  have  faid  of  the  Rules,  that  you  and  your 
Deputies  are  fit  to  be  the  Managers  of  no  Stage, 
vmlefs  it  be  that  of  a  Mountebank,  into  which 
you  are  turning  that  of  Drury-Lane  as  raft  as 
pofiibly  you  can  :  for  there  are  Mountebanks  in 
every  profeffion  ;  and  the  fure  mark  of  a  Moun- 
tebank 
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tebank  in  any  profeflion  is  declaring  againft  the 
Rules  of  his  profeffion  ;  the  beftowing  pompous 
titles  upon  himfelf,  and  high  encomiums  upon, 
himfelf  and  his  Nojlrum. 

I  have  known  a  grave  Divine*  turn  moun- 
tebank ;  and,  travelling  North-Weft,  fet  up  his 
ftage  at  every  Market-town  ;  where  he  has 
vended  his  heterodox  opinions,  as  a  Phyficai 
Empyrick  does  his  fophiftica'ed  medicines. 

I  have  likewife  been  acquainted  with  a  Po- 
litic Mountebank,  who,  contradicting  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  Politicks,  has  affirmed,  that 
Dominion,  efpecially  if  it  be  an  Ariftocracy,  is 
founded  not  on  the  flrength  of  men's  pofleflions, 
but  on  the  weaknefs  of  their  minds. 

I  have  likewife  known  a  Salt-water  Mounte- 
bank, who  has  pretended  to  find  out  a  way  to 
fail,  like  the  witch  in  "  Macbeth,"  to  Aleppo 
in  a  fieve,  and  catch  Fim  enough  in  his  voyage 
to  ruin  all  the  Fifhmongers  f. 

I  know  a  certain  vile  Scribbler  for  the  Houfc 
in  Drury-Lane,  who  is  an  arrant  Mountebank; 
not  only  for  railing  at  the  Rules,  but  for  me- 
tamorphofing  Tragedy  into  Comedy,  and  Co- 
medy into  Tragedy.  He  has  writ  two  Tra- 
gedies, the  language  of  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  excite  laughter ;  and  the  Comedies 
which  are  his  own  perform  the  effects  of  Tra- 
gedy. He  never  offers  at  a  jeft,  but  the  very 

*  Dr.  SACHEVERELL. 

t  An  allufion  to  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE'S  Fi/b-pool. 

offer 


offer  at  it  moves  a  terror ;    arid  it  is  no  fooner 
out,  but  it  moves  compaflion. 

I  had  gone  thus  far,  and  had  a  very  great 
length  to  come,  (for  of  Six  of  the  Papers  that  are 
now  extant,  I  have  hardly  gone  through  Two)  ; 
when,  by  a  moft  furprizing  piece  of  news,  I 
was  forced  to  break-  off  in  this  place  abruptly  : 
for  news  is  corrie  to  me  this  very  moment,  that 
Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  is  certainly  defunct ;  and  that 
the  Patent  is  ftruck  fpeechlefs  by  a  fyderal  blaft. 
So  that  I  am  at  lofs  what  to  do.  To  proceed 
would  look  like  infulting ;  and  how  to  make  an 
end  I  know  not.  I  muft  defire  fome  perfon, 
into  whofe  hands  this  Letter  may  come,  to  do 
it  for  me ;  who  may  know,  perhaps  much 
better  than  I  do,  what  ceremonies  are  ftated, 
and  what  compliments  are  ufual,  between  a 
Mortal  and  a  Ghoft. 
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MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  WORSHIP, 

Jan.  26,   1719-20. 

I  Am  but  a  young  Writer ;  therefore  I  pre- 
fume  to  dedicate  this  to  your  Worfhip,  be- 
caufe  you  are  a  Parlous  Cricket.  I  do  not  well 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  I  am  fure 
it  is  fomething  to  fright  young  Writers,  as 
R&W'bead&tod  Bloody-bones  does  young  children. 
You  muft  know,  the  reafon  of  my  Dedication 
is  this  :  my  Mailer,  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  whofe 
Baker  I  am,  was  going  to  prefer  me  to  a  higher 
poft,  as  you  may  fee  more  at  large  in  a  paper 
of  Mailer's  writing,  called,  "THE  THEATRE*." 

*  See  THEATRE,  N°  III.  p.  25. 

B  b  Now, 
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Now,  Mafter  at  prefent,  d'ye  fee,  can't  be  as 
good  as  his  word,  by  reafon  a  Friend  of  Mailer's 
has  not  the  ufe  of  that  power  that  he  formerly 
had.  Now  you  muft  know,  there  is  con? d- out 
a^  comical  Book,  that  does  not  ule  neither  Mafter 
or  Matter's  Friend  very  well,  and  they  fay  was 
written  by  a  Drayman.  Now,  Mailer  had  fome 
thoughts  of  anfwering  this  fame  Drayman  him- 
felf ;  but,  thinking  it  was  not  worth  his  while, 
he  fent  for  me,  and  broke  his  mind  to  me  in 
this  manner :  "  TIM,  you  know,  I  have  pro- 
"  mifed  you  a  place ;  but  things  have  fell  out 
"  in  fuch  an  odd  manner,  that  you  muft  wait 
"  a  little  longer  for  it ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but 
*'  it  will  be  thine  one  time  or  other.  Now, 
46  here  is  a  Book  that  is  not  worth  my  while 
"  to  take  notice  of;  therefore  I  would  have  thee 
*'  take  it,  read  it  over,  and  anfwer  it  as  well 
"  as  thou  canfb,  that  the  World  may  fee  thou 
"  art  fit-  for  the  place  I  deigned  thee ;  but," 
added  Mafter,  "  don't  fcold  too  much."  Se  I 
took  the  Book,  and  read  it  over  ^  and  it  made 
me  u-oundy  mad,  and  I  could  not  help  calling 
the  Writer  on't  a  mungrd  cur,  for  abufing  poor 
Mafter  after  fuch  an  ugly  manner.  Now,  fome 
do  fay,  that  the  Writer  lives-  in  the  verge  of  the 
Court  \.  and,  if  fo,  there  is  a  certain  great  gen- 
tleman (that  can  do  it,  it  feems)  will  have  him- 
ferreted  out ;  and  if  I  could  but  know  the  time,, 
1  would  wait  for  him  with  my  cudgel  that 
Maifter  ordered  me  to  buy  for  my  new  place,, 
and  I  would  fo  be-labour  him,  that  I  would 
6  make 
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finake  him  down  on  his  marrow-bones,  and 
fwear  never  to  write  again.  For  lookee,  Mr. 
TREMENDOUS,  I  think  it  is  very  ill  done  of 
any  one  to  fall  foul  of  poor  Maifter  EDGAR, 
now  he  is  under  misfortunes  ;  but  I  don't  doubt 
but  I  fhall  fee  him  fland  upon  his  own  legs 
again  for  all  this,  and  make  out  fomething  of, 
a  Latin  Motto,  that  I  have  heard  people  talk 
of,  that  ends  with — ponders  virtus  *;  you  muft 
guefs  at  the  reft,  for  I'll  allure  you  I  am  no 
Latinift  ;  though  I  do  remember  another  Motto 
that  pleafed  me  too,  which  was  put  to  Re- 
marks on  a  Play  called,  '*  The  Betrayer  of  his 
*'  Country  -f>"  Frontl  nulla  fides  J,  and  writ  by 
a  School-boy,  a  marp  lad  I  afTure  you.  But  I 
muft  not  take  an  occafion  to  be  tedious  in  my 
Dedication,  as  the  Author  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Play  was  in  his.  But  I  wifli  you  what 
you  deferve  ;  and  am  your  humble  fervant, 

TIMOTHY   RAGG, 


*  £  Crefc'it  fub  ponder  e  virtus* 

f  The  fecond  title  of  DENNIS'S   "  Coriolanus." 

i  See  the  THEATRE,  N°  III.  p.  25. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

MY  Matter's  Man  HUMPHREY  tells  me, 
"  It  is  beft  to  fleep  in  a  whole  Ikin ;" 
and  though  I  know  he  has  bolted  many  a  good 
thing  from  Maifter,  I  am  not  obliged  to  be 
fifted  by  him  ;  though  he  is  much  the  older, 
and  is  given  a  little  to  be  crufty  ;  he  will  needs 
know  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  I  pretend  to 
anfwer  Matter  WHAT  D'Y  CALL'N,  as  Matter 
EDGAR  calls'n;  and  I'll  affure  you  we  had  many 
heats  about  it.  So  at  laft  we  agreed  to  lay  our 
two  nobs  together  ;  for,  look  you,  HUMPHREY 
is  a  very  ingenious  perfon,  as  Maifter  allows  of. 
So  that,  d'ye  fee,  I  write,  and  he  puts  the 
matter  into  better  Eng/ifi,  as  he  calls  it.  So 
that  we  are  two  bodies,  like  PINKEE  and  his 
Afs,  and  write  in  conjunction ;  but  ftill  ye 
know  we  are  good  enough  for  Mr.  DUNDER- 
PATE  we  pretend  to  cope  with.  I  thought  once 
to  get  Number  3,  Maifter  HARLEOJJIN,  be- 
caule  he  is  in  Mafquerade  as  well  as  HUMPHREY 
and  myfelf ;  but  he  lives  fo  far  off,  and  is  {b 
much  about  his  own  affairs  in  Moorfields,  that 
we  are  refolved  to  hunt  \.\\Q  pole- cat  only  by  a 
couple. 

We  (hall  not  take  Mr.  NUMSKULL  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  left  we  grow  as  tedious  and  in- 
fipid  as  his  Worfhip,  but  go  the  nigheft  way 
to  work.  In  the  firft  place  he  fays,  "  Mafter 

"  is 
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4*  is  well  known,  though  in  Mafquerade  ;  for 
*  his  ftyle  difcovers  him,  and  it  is  as  well 
*'  known  as  his  black  peruke  and  dufky  coun- 
*'  tenance."  We  mall  turn  the  fame  upon  his 
Worfhip ;  and  though  .longer  in  Mafquerade 
than  Sir  JOHN,  and  confequently  he  thinks,  by 
{bulking  into  holes  and  corners,  to  pafs  by 
undifcovered,  we  have  found  him  out ;  though 
perhaps  if  he  had  difguifed  his  ftyle  as  much 
as  he  had  done  a  Veteran  Poet's  lately,  he 
might  have  pafled  fecure  and  lived  out  of 
knowledge  in  his  Garret,  as  he  formerly  had 
done  in  the  Mint.  You  fay,  "  Matter  EDGAR 
<c  has  neither  capacity,  learning,  nor  authority, 
"  for  fuch  an  undertaking  as  the  Reformation 
*'  of  the  Stage."  If  it  were  fo,  thou  ought' ft 
to  have  more  manners  than  to  call  the  great 
Mr.  ADDISON,  though  a  (hade,  with  many 
more  of  fubftance  now  alive,  Fools.  Did  they 
not  vouchfafe  to  club  with  him  in  feveral  of  his 
undertakings,  and  thought  it  no  difgrace  ? 
You  fay,  "  He  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
**  Stage,  than  any  hundred  men  in  all  England." 
I  fay,  you  fib  moft  abominably  (I  won't  fay 
you  lye,  becaufe  that  would  fit  your  mouth 
beft)  :  I  tell  you  again,  Mr.  BLOCKHEAD,  that 
it  is  to  him,  and  the  three  worthy  per f bus  you 
are  pleafed  to  call  his  Deputy  Governors,  that, 
I  may  fay,  have  new-planted  the  Stage,  and, 
by  their  care  and  induftry,  have  brought  it  to 
the  prefent  flourishing  condition.  If  not,  how- 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  they  have  crowded  Houfes  ? 

3  Why 
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Why  does  his  gracious  Majefty,  our  great  an 
glorious  Monarch,  honour  them  with  his  pre- 
ience,  together  with  his  Royal  Highnefs,  hi<? 
undoubted  Succeflbr,  and  all  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry  of  the  Kingdom  ?  I  have  this  to  fay, 
that,  if  the  People  of  England  are  djfgultefl  at 
the  prefent  Managers  of  the  Theatre,  they  have 
obftinacy  enough  to  deny  themfelves  the  latis- 
faftion  they  meet  with  at  the  Theatre,  to  be 
revenged  of  them.  Why  is  not  the  New  Houfe 
crowded  now  ?  or  why  had  not  they  full  Au- 
diences when  the  Old  lioufe  had  no  Plays 
acted  ?  Indeed,  my  Friend,  your  head  feems 
to  me  like  many  garrets  in  this  town,  totally 
without  furniture,  But  now  I  have  brains 
enough  (though  a  Ba-ker)tonnd  out  your  defign, 
which  was  to  get  money ;  and  that  put  you 
upon  writing  this  fine  piece  of  ale-infpired  wit. 
But  I'll  hold  any  man  ten  guineas,  when  I  have? 
them,  and  I  fay,  done!  firft,  that  for  five 
pieces,  rightly  tipt,  I'll  make  you  write  in  vin- 
dication of  this  unfortunate  great  Man.  But 
it  would  not  be  to  any  manner  of  purpofe. 
Don't  be  fo  vain  r.o  think  the  fuccefs  of  thy 
paltry  piece  pf  Huff  is  owing  to  rhy  ftupid  pen, 
but  to  the  names  in  the  title.  Thus  theiimple 
owl,  with  his  eyes  fhut,  can  turn  to  the  fun. 
But,  indeed,  thou  art  really  an  owl,  and  ought 
to  have  it  for  thy  crell,  if  thou  ever  hadft  a  coat 
cf  thy  own,  becaule  owl-light  is  thy  light,  and 
no  other  light.  Thou  never  didtt  let  the  fun 
into  tlry  garret,  for  fear  he  mould  bring  a  bailiff 

along 
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along  with  him.  I  wonder  a  modern  Poet,  who 
juftly  delerves  the  character  of  one  from  his 
writings  and  good  fenfe,  has  not  tanned  that 
execrable  hide  of  thine,  for  the  affront  thou 
puttedft  upon  him  at  Hampftead.  But  I  fuppofe 
thou  fubmiffively  afked  his  pardon  ;  for  I  know 
thou  art  good  at  a  recantation,  when  thy  bones 
are  in  danger. 

In   another  place   you   fay,    "  But   I,   who 
;"  really  and  ;truly  intend  the  improvement  of 
•**  the  Stage,  will  fhew  that  I  underftand  it  bet- 
"  ter  than  you."     I  muft  beg  leave  firft  to  de- 
fcribe  your  Qutelleffis   and  Intellects,    and  then 
let  the  World  judge  of  your  capacity.      Your 
years  are  about  lixty-five  ;  an  ugly  vinegar  face, 
that,  if  you  had  any  command,  you   would  be 
obeyed  out  of  fear  from  your  ill-nature  pictured 
there;    not  out  of  any   other   motive.     Your 
height  is  about  fome  five  feet  four  inches.     You 
fee  J  can  give  your  exact  meafure  as  well  as  if 
I  had  taken  your  dimenfion  with  a  good  cudgel, 
which  I'll  promife  you  to  do  as  foon  as  ever  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  you,    though  in 
a  Church;  but  I  need  not  to  have  mentioned 
that,  for  your  Religion  is  like  your  confcience, 
which  has  not  troubled  you  fome  years.     You 
parted  with  that  for  a  place,  and  fold  this  with 
the  faid  place,    as  you  would  have  done  your 
foul  if  any  body  would  have  given  thee  a  half- 
penny for  it.     Your   doughty    paunch    ftands 
before  you  like  a  firkin  of  butter,  and  your  duck- 
^sgs  feem  to  be  cad  for  carrying  burdens.     But 
B  b  4  we 
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we  fhould  notjoak   at  thy  perfon,    fince  It  is 
of  JOVR'S  making ;  though,  I  believe,  the  dough 
that  formed  thee  was  the  Icrapings  of  the  trough 
of  Nature ;  and   if  DEUCALION  had   been   thy 
father,  he  had  knocked  thee  on   thy   head,    for 
fomething  of  a  monftrous  birth,  and  not  fit  to 
focnte  with  his  other  hard-headed  fons.     Now, 
as  to  thy  mind,  it  is  a  renegade  to  all  virtue; 
and  thy  wit  is  like  Will  of  the   Whifp's  Ian- 
thorn,  one  knows  not  where  to  find  it ;  and  in 
following    we  may  be  led  into  a  dirch.-    Thou 
takeft  thy  malice  for  thy  Mufe  ;    and  thinkeft 
thyfelf  infpired,  when  thou  art  really  poffefled 
with  the  fpirit  of  envy  and  malice.    Thy  Works 
are  libels  upon  others,  and  fatires  upon  thyfelf; 
and,  while  they  bark  at  men  of  fenie,    call  him 
Knave  and  Fool  that  wrote  them.     Thou  haft 
a  great  antipathy  to  thy  own  fpecies  ;  and  hateft 
the  fight  of  a  fool  but  in  thy  glafs.     Thy  fund 
of  Cnticifm  is  a  fet  of  terms  of  art,    picked  out 
of  the  French  tranflations  :  this  for  thy  Intellects. 
Thou  hiift  lived  all  thy  life-time  in   defiance  of 
good-nature;  and  when  thou  die/I,   if  any  be- 
lieve in  the  opinion  of  PYTHAGORAS,  we  fliall 
be  plagued  again  with  thee  in  the  figure  of  an 
ill-natured  maftiffdog.'    Though,  for  one  pa- 
fagraph  in  your  Character,    you  ought  to  have 
your  nofe  flit,  your  impious  tongue  cut  out,  and 
thy  writing  hand  be  baked  in  my  oven  when  it 
is  hotteft  ;  or,  if  fent  to  the  Devil   Before  your 
time,  I  don't  think  the  crime  'would  be  great 
againft  God  or  man;  for  fuch  a  vile  Rogue,  fo 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  all  humanity,  to  pretend  to  touch 
upon  fuch  things,  and  abufe  people  that  never 
wronged  him,  ought  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
fellow-brutes.  But  I  believe  thou  wilt  pay  for 
that  fcandal  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  next. 
In  one  place  you  call  my  Matter's  Father  a 
Trooper's  Horfe;  when  HUMPHREY  knows, 
that  remembers  all  his  Family,  that  he  wa$ 
born  of  a  good  family,  and  not  to  a  fmall  for- 
tune ;  but  he  preferred  ferving  his  Country  to 
all  the  gifts  or"  Fortune  or  Birth.  But,  if  he 
really  had  been  but  of  a  mean  birth,  he  might 
have  faid  to  thee,  as  CAIUS  MARIUS  does  to 
SYLLA  in  the  Play,  "  If  thou  hadft  been  born 
<6  a  Beggar,  ftill  thou  hadft  been  fo  :"  though, 
to  contradict  this  again,  I  believe  thou  waft, 
and  raifed  thyfelf  by  pimping.  Then  you  fall 
foul  of  Mr.  CIBBER,  "  the  Deputy  Governor," 
as  you  call  him,  and  tell  a  notorious  lye,  in 
faying  "  he  loft  fix  thoufand  pounds  one  feafon 
"  without  providing  for  his  family  ;"  when 
every  one  that  knows  him  can  tell  you,  that  he 
fettled  three  thoufand  pounds  that  very  year 
upon  his  children.  Again,  you  tax  him  with 
blafphemy,  hardnefs  of  heart,  &c.  and  1  have 
enquired  of  every  body  that  has  the  leaft  ac- 
quaintance ;  nay,  even  fome  that  hate  him, 
without  any  reaibn ;  and  all  affirm,  they  never 
heard  of  the  ftory  of  the  Bath.  Therefore  it 
muft  be  concluded  that  thou  haft  minted  it  thy- 
felf. As  for  his  ftealing  and  plundering  other 
Plays  to  compofe  his  own,  you  muft  kuow,  if 

he 
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he  had  done  this,  he  has  not  wronged  the  dead, 
as  thou  haft  done,  by  difturbing  the  afhes  of 
the  immortal  SHAKSPEARE,  to  haunt  thee  for 
ufmg  one  of  his  children  fo  barbaroufly.     You 
muft   likewife   call   all   the  Town   fools,    for 
coming  to  fee  thofe  Plays  which  he  has  writ. 
Pray  tell  me  likewife,  how  many  fcribblings  of 
thine  entertain  the  Town  ?  and  how  many  im- 
preffions  of  thy  Works  have  been  fold?     And 
pray  let  us  know  what  was  the  reafon  we  did 
not  fee  your  "  Gibraltar*"  printed  with  the  reft 
of  your  Works?     What  was  printed,  I  think, 
•was  at  your  own  charge  ;  but  that  was,  becaufe 
no  Bookfeller  would  venture  to  reprint  them, 
though  without  paying  your  Worfhip  any  copy- 
money,  which  was  what  you  wanted.     In  your 
fecond  Letter  you  feem  to  talk  of  Rules.     You 
followed  thofe  Rules  exactly  in  your  laft  Drama- 
tic Work :  but  I  (hall  refer  the  Readers,  if  any, 
to  Remarks  on  thy  late  Play,  written  by  a  School- 
boy, that  has  handled  thee  pretty  well,  though 
not   the  tithe  of   what  thou  deferveft.      You 
fay,  "  The  Author  who  would  write  an  ac- 
*'  complimed    Tragedy,     muft   know    what   a. 
*'  whole  and  its  parts  are.     If,  without  them? 

*  A  Comedy  under  this  title  was  published  by  DENNIS, 
1705,  but  omitted  in  the  republication  of  his  Works.  It 
had  been  afted  at  Drury-Lane,  without  fuccefs;  the 
firft  day  it  being  well  aited  in  moil  of  its  parts,  but  not 
fuffered  to  be  heard;  the  fecond  day  for  the  moft  part 
faintly  and  negligently  afted,  and  confequently  not  feen. 
The  fcene  lies  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gib« 
raltar. 
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**  he  has  the  fineft  things  in  the  world  in  his 
*.*  Tragedy,  he  will  come  under  the  cenfure  of 

"HORACE*." 

I  am  furethou  never  underftood'ft  HORACE'S 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  nor  ever  ftuck  to  his  Rules, 
unlefs  in  your  "  Poet  and  no  Poet ;"  and  if 
you  hit  on  the  Rules  of  HORACE  by  chance, 
pray  tell  us  your  fuccefs.  I  think  you  ought 
to  fay  as  HAMLET  fays,  "  What  fhould  fuch 
*'  fellows  as  I  do  above  ground  ?" 

I  am  an  arrant  Knave,  "  I  only  make^oa 
"the  {ingular  number;"  but  I  really  be* 
lieve  thou  art  weary  of  thy  life,  and  therefore 
thou  wilt  provoke  fomebody  to  knock  thee  on 
thy  head.  You  make  Actors  the  mere  parrots 
of  the  Poets,  and  that  they  know  nothing  but  by 
rote ;  yet  I  believe  there  are  but  few  Poets,  or 
men  of  fenfe,  but  would  fubmit  to  their  judge- 
ments the  cenfure  of  their  Writings,  except- 
ing fuch  a  wretch  as  thyfelf,  who  can  be  called 
nothing  but  a  Pretender  to  Poetry,  good  fenfe, 
or  any  thing  that  diftinguifhes  a  man  from  the 
vulgar.  I  would  willingly  know  how  long  you 
thought  of  the  Patron  for  the  laft  Play,  before 
you  published  it  ?  Wert  not  thou  afhamed  to 
trouble  a  Nobleman,  whofe  every  (ingle  minute 
ivas  of  more  moment  than  thy  whole  life,  with 
fuch  a  pack  of  railing  Billingfgate,  which  thou 
ftuft  thy  Dedication  with  from  beginning  to 
end  ?  I  don't  doubt  but  if  the  Patron  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  and  once  thought  of  it 

*  Infelix  averts  fumma,  &c.     See  p.  358. 
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afterwards,  he  would  have  ordered  his  fervanti 
to  have  kicked  thee  down  flairs  for  thy  im- 
pertinence. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  from  perfons  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  that  this  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR, 
whom  you  thus  ingratefully  treat  and  befpatter 
with  your  pen  (as  you  think),  once  upon  a 
time  you  were  obliged  to,  to  be  your  bail  upon 
an  extraordinary  occanon,  when  no  one  elfe 
would  take  your  word  for  a  farthing :  but  you 
rewarded  him  accordingly ;  for  when  the  mo- 
liey  came  to  be  paid  (you  being  non  eft  in- 
•ventus),  the  creditors  came  upon  my  Mafter 
EDGAR  ;  but  when  a  certain  perfon  came  to 
you  and  told  you  the  matter,  you,  very  pru- 
dently, advifed  Sir  JOHN  to  ikulk  up  and  down, 
as  your  Worfhip  has  done  for  fome  years ;  a 
notable  acknowledgement  of  the  favour  done  you, 
truly  ungrateful  wretch.  But  what  could  any 
one  expert  from  a  fellow  without  principle  or 
confcience  ?  In  your  ingenious  Epiftle,  you  tell 
us,  "  that  there  never  was  in  the  World,  nor 
"  ever  will  be,  a  legitimate  Epic  or  Dramatic 
"  Poet,  but  he  was  fond  of  Criticifm  and  of 
"  Rules;  nay,  he  was  himfelf  a  Critick,  a  juft, 
"  a  great,  a  fevere  Critick,  and  a  religious  ob- 
"  ferver  of  Bules."  I  don't  queftion  now  but 
thou  meanefl  thy  paltry  felf ;  but  who  the  Devil 
would,  befide  thyfelf,  pretend  to  fuch  arro- 
gance, without  the  capacity  of  a  Ballad-monger? 
HUMPH  REV  advifes  me  to  leave  off,  and  tells 
2  me 
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me  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  ftain  paper 
about  thee ;  and  truly  I  am  of  his  mind  ;  for 
though  I  am  but  a  Baker,  I  value  my  reputa- 
tion, and  would  not  have  the  world  think  of 
me  as  it  does  of  thee,  for  the  world.  I  fliall 
really  take  HUMPHREY'S  advice,  and  leave 
thee  with  a  line  or  two  of  a  Poet,  to  defcribe 
the  habitation  where  I  would  have  thee  dwell : 

' Amidft  a  fhady  wood, 

*  Which  in  a  wild  amazing  defart  flood, 

'  Where  only  ancient  pines,  and  baleful  yew 
'  Unwholefome,  and  mournful  Cyprus  grew: 

*  The  noxious  glebe  could  nothing  elfe  produce 

*  But  pois'nous  flowers,  and  herbs  of  magic  ufe : 

'  Bald  toad-ftools,    henbane,   nightfhade,  hemlock, 

f  here, 
'  Abundant  choice  of  mifchief  all  appear; 

*  The  birds  obfcene,  which  love  the  fhades  of  Night, 
'  Frightful  to  hear,  and  odious  to  the  fight: 

'  Owls,  ravens,  bats,  and  all  th' ill-boding  race, 
'  Increafe  the  horrors  of  the  difmal  place  : 

*  There  to  compleat  thy  curfe,  for  ever  dwell, 

'  And  may  thy  confcience  prove  a  living  hell !  > 

(  And  fo  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 

'  And  be  hang'd.' 

P.  S.  I  beg  the  Reader's  pardon,  that  I 
fhould  draw  him  or  her  in,  to  lofe  fo  much 
time  upon  fuch  a  Ragamuffin.  But  I'll  make 
amends  in  fomething  that's  better,  when  I  have 
a  better  capacity.  But,  1  hope,  I  have  not  dif- 
appointed  any  .one,  (ince  they  could  not  expecT: 
any  thing  but  fcurrility  from  fuch  a  fubject. 

1     I  have 
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I  have  read  fomething  in  "  The  Daily  Poft," 
that  pleafes  me  mightily,  and  perhaps  would 
have  made  HUMPHREY  and  I  lay-by  our  pen,  if 
it  had  been  publimed  two  days  fooner;  that  is, 
an  Advertifement  that  runs  in  this  manner: 

"  Ten  Pounds  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  GIBBER,  of 
(t  the  Theatre  Royal,  to  any  perfon  who  (hall  (by  ai 
"  legal  proof)  difcover  the  Author  of  a  Pamphlet; 
"  intituled,  The  Characters  and  Conduct  of  Sir 
"  JOHN  EDGAR,  &c." 

I  am  only  forry  he  has  offered  fo  much,  be- 
caufe  the  twentieth  part  would  have  over- 
valued his  whole  carcafe.  But  I  know  the 
fellow  that  he  keeps  to  give  anfwers  to  his 
creditors  will  betray  him;  for  he  gave  me  his 
word  to  bring  officers  on  the  top  of  the  houfe, 
that  mould  make  a  hole  through  the  cieling  of 
his  garret,  and  fo  bring  him  to  the  punifhment 
he  deferves.  Some  people  think  this  expedient 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  he  would  make  his 
efcape  -upon  hearing  the  leaft  noife:  I  fay  fo 
too.  But  it  takes  him  up  half  an  hour  every 
night  to  fortify  himfelf  with  his  old  hair  trunk., 
two  or  three  joint-ftools,  and  fome  other  lum- 
ber, which  he  ties  together  with  cords  fo  faft, 
that  it  takes  him  up  the  fame  time  in  the  morn- 
ing to  releafe  himfelf. 

The 
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Sir  JOHN    EDGAR, 

And  his  THREE  DEPUTY  GOVERNORS, 
During  the  Adminiftration  of  the  late  feparate  Miniftry, 

In  a  Third  and  Fourth  LETTER  to  the  KNIGHT. 

With  a  pifture  of  Sir  J  O  H  N, 
Drawn  by  a  Pen,  exactly  after  the  Life. 


To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE, 

My  LORD,  March  21 ,  1719-20. 

ADDRESSES  of  this  nature  are  but  too 
often  Petitions  for  favours  to  come.  But 
the  intention  of  this  is  to  return  thanks  to  your 
Grace  for  the  Favour  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  confer  upon  me  in  November  laft.  Your 
Grace,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  my  acknowledgement  comes  fomewhat 
of  the  lateft.  I  therefore  being  concerned  to 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  my  gratitude,  take 
the  liberty  to  allure  your  Grace,  that  I  knew 
nothing  certainly  of  the  favour,  which  by  your 
Order  was  conferred  upon  me  in  November 
laft,  till  within  this  fortnight,  And  as  I  had 

heard 
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heard  nothing   certain  of  it  till  fb  long  after 
your  Grace  had  commanded  it ;  for  that  very 
reaion   1  had   believed  nothing  of   it  when  I 
did  hear  of  it,  if  a  Gentleman  of  undoubted 
honour  had  not  aflured   me  that  he  was  prefent 
when  you  was  pleafed  to  give  directions  about 
it.     As  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  within  this 
fortnight,  fo  all  I  know  of  it  now,  is  the  af- 
furance  which  that  Gentleman  has  given  me 
that  your  Grace  has  ordered  it:  for  though, 
depending  upon  that  Gentleman's  honour  and 
integrity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  have  evidence 
of  fenle  in  the  cafe,  as  much  as  I  could  en- 
deavour it   with   any  manner  of  decency,  and 
without  fubjefting  myfelf  to  be  treated,  in  my 
meflengers,    with  repeated  and  intolerable  in- 
folence,    by  that   fervant  who  received   your 
Grace's  command  to  convey  your  favour  to  me, 
I  have  found  *to  my  infinite  furprize,  that,  at 
the  very  time  that  I  have  been  labouring  to  un- 
malk  and  expofe  an  hypocritical  wretch,  who 
has  had  the  impudence  and  the  ingratitude  pub- 
licly to  affront  your  Grace,  as  far  as  animals  of 
his  fpecies  can  affront  you;  at  that  very  time 
one  of  your  own  domeftic  fervants,  your  arrant 
creature,  who  fubfifts  entirely  by  your  bounty, 
has  been  diligent  and  indnrtrious  in  giving  me 
all  the  difappointment,  and  all  the  difturbance, 
that  it  has  been  in  his   power  to  give  me ;  and 
confequently  all  the  divernon   that    he  could 
poflibly  give  me  in  favour  of  your  Grace's  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemy. 

But 
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But  as  your  Grace's  conferring  this  favour 
confided  in  your  ordering  it  to  be  done,  and  not 
in  my  receiving  it;  I  am  obliged  to  return  you 
my  humble  thanks  for  it,  as  much  as  if  I  were 
in  actual  poffefiion  of  it. 

I  am  very  forry  that,  upon  addrefling  myfelf 
twice  to  your  Grace  after  this  manner,  I  have 
been  obliged  each  time  to  make  a  complaint 
to  you.  But  I  cannot  abfolutely  defpair  of  your 
pardon  for  it,  when  I  coniider  that  your  Grace's 
honour  has  been  more  concerned  in  each  com- 
plaint than  any  interefl  of  mine.  Since  I  made 
the  firft  complaint  to  you,  I  have  had  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  to  fee  that  your  Grace  has  retrieved 
the  jurifdiclion  over  our  THEATRES,  which  is 
annexed  to  your  office,  as  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN 
OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  HOUSHOLD  ;  and  have  had 
the  pleafure  to  hear  that  you  have  mortified 
four  infolent  wretches,  who  had  dared  to  ufurp 
it  from  you. 

As  for  the  complaint  which  I  lay  before  you 
at  preient,  I  muft  leave  it  to  be  determined  by 
your  Grace's  wiidom  and  juftice,  whether  the 
infolence  of  the  late  Separate  Miniftry>  whether 
the  infolence  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  himfelf,  was 
ever  fo  flagrant  or  io  infupportable  as  that  of 
your  domeftic  or  menial  fervant,  who  has  pre- 
fumed  to  abufe  your  Grace's  iervice  in  the  moft 
injurious  manner ;  to  treat  a  perfon  infolently, 
whom  you  had  treated  favourably;  to  intercept 
and  retain  your  favour,  to  betray  the  truft 
repofed  in  him,  and  to  controul  you  in  your 

C  c  very 
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very  domain  ;  where,  becaufe  you  are  moft  in- 
dependent, you  ought  to  be  moft  uncontroul- 
able. 

My  Lord,  if  your  Grace  mould  be  in  the 
leaft  furprized  at  the  uncommon  method  of 
conveying  this  complaint  to  you,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
confider,  that  the  fubjecT>matter  of  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  ilrange  and  more  extraordinary  than 
the  manner  of  conveying  it  to  you;  or  I  ap- 
peal to  all  thofe  perfons  of  condition,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  receive  addrefTes  of  this  nature, 
if  they  ever  knew  or  ever  heard  of  any  thing 
like  it,  in  any  of  their  fervants  before. 

Befides,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  no  other  way  of  approach- 
ing your  Grace;  for  he  who  has  had  the  af- 
furance  for  four  months  together  to  intercept 
and  retain  your  Grace's  favour,  would  certainly 
have  ventured  to  intercept  any  Letter  that 
fhould  have  come  from  me,  or  to  hinder  my 
having  any  perfonal  accefs  to  you.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  dare  hardly  do  that  by  the  little  Book 
to  which  this  is  prefixed,  and  which  I  have 
here  the  honour  to  fend  you.  If  his  prefump- 
tion  mould  extend  io  far,  my  comfort  is,  that 
your  Grace  will  hear  of  the  contents  of  this 
Epiftle  from  a  hundred  of  your  humble  fer- 
vants. I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's 
Moft  obedient,  and  mofl  humble  fervant. 

LET- 
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LETTER         III. 

To  Sir  J  O  H  N    EDGAR. 

MY  DEAR  KNIGHT,         March  i,  1719-20. 

SINCE  I  perceive  that  there  is  like  to  be  a 
long  commerce  of  Paper-civilities  between 
us  two,  I  think  we  could  not  do  better,  for 
making  the  correfpondence  perfectly  eafy  to 
us  both,  than  to  continue,  as  we  have  begun, 
to  throw  off  all  manner  of  ceremony  and  to 
treat  each  other  with  that  familiarity  which  is 
fo  becoming  our  long  and  old  acquaintance. 
This  is  then  one  branch  of  the  cartel  eftablimed 
between  us,  that  thou  mould'ft  feem  not  to  re- 
member that  the  King  has  made  me  a  Gentle- 
man, and  that  I  mould  not  fail  to  forget  that 
he  ever  made  thee  a  Knight ;  fo  that,  for  the 
future,  I  (hall  be  downright  WHAT-D'YE-CALL 
with  thee;  and  thou,  my  dear  Knight,  fhalt 
be  plain  JACK  EDGAR  with  me.  In  which 
branch  of  the  cartel,  thou  haft  by  much  the 
advantage  of  me:  for  my  diminutive  honour 
was  eftablimed  by  no  lefs  than  two  Patents,  the 
one  granted  by  the  late  Queen,  and  the  other 
by  His  prefent  Majefty ;  whereas  thine  was 
conferred  only  by  a  tranfitory  blow-given  upon 
fhoulder-blade ;  which  when  fome  jeering  ma- 

C  c  2  licious 
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licious  perfons  heard  of,  they  faid,  <c  they  re- 
joiced  that  honour  was  got  fo  near  as  withiri 
a  foot  of  thy  pericranium,** 

But  now  to  enter  upon  bufinefs.  How  agree- 
ably was  I  lurprized  with  that  notable  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  thy  Eleventh  Paper, 
p.  86,  which  makes  thy  apology  for  thy  going 
by  an  Alias:  and  that  is,  that  when  a  man 
goes  by  an  Alias*  in  order  to  commit  a  rob- 
bery, or  a  murther,  or  lye  with  his  neighbour's 
wife,  why  that  is  not  fo  well  :  but  when  an  old 
Soldier  of  the  Queen  takes  up  a  nom-de-guerre, 
only  for  the  promotion  of  virtue,  why  that  is 
a  laudable  acYion,  Now  here  cannot  I  forbear 
for  my  life  uiing  the  fame  expreffion  to  you, 
which  was  formerly  ufed  to  another  old  foldier*: 

Di  vejlmmfidem! 

Quanti  eft  fapere  !  Nunqiuim  accedo  ad  te,  quin  abs  te 
abeam  doftior  ^. 

For  my  part,  I  have  all  along  been  weak 
enough  to  believe,  that  to  go  by  an  Alias  is  a 
manifeft  cheat,  and  that  every  impoftor  means 
intereft,  and  not  virtue.  But  this  notable  dif- 
t'mdion  has  almoft  convinced  me,  that  if  the 
writer  of  a  Libel  puts  but  a  mam  name  to  it, 
he  has  a  difpeniation  by  that  Alias  to  injure, 
flander,  and  threaten,  all  that  is  powerful  and 

*  THRASO,  in  the  'c  Eunuch"  of  TERENCE,  Ad  IV. 
Sc.  vii.  20. 

f  '  Oh  !  graciftus  Heavens  ! 
'  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  wife  ! 
'  I  ne'er  approach,  but  I  go  wiler  from  you.'    COLMAV. 

noble 
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noble  in  Great  Britain  :  but  that  if  any  one  pre- 
tends to  write  even  a  juft  Satire,  upon  the  vileft 
Poet  after  or  Politico/I er^  between  Dover  and  the 
Orcades,  without  putting  any  name  at  all  to 
it ;  why  the  action  is  abominable,  it  cries  aloud 
for  the  extremeft  vengeance,  and  deferves  death 
without  mercy.  But,  honeft  JACK  EDGAR,  I 
have  one  fcruple  in  my  head.  BOILEAU  was 
certainly  a  man  of  true  judgement,  of  nice  ho- 
nour, and  a  very  juft  and  admirable  Satirift. 
His  cenfures  were  always  juft;  and  fo  were  his 
praiies,  if  you  except  a  very  few  addrefled  to 
his  Great  Monarch.  Merit  and  virtue  were  al- 
ways facred  to  him,  and  Vice  and  Folly  the 
objecls  of  his  fcorn  and  hatred.  Now  when  he 
publifhed  a  Book  of  Satires,  which  were  chiefly 
leveled  at  the  EDGARS  and  IRONSIDES  who 
flourifhed  then  at  Paris,  that  is,  at  a  number  of 
coxcombs  who  dared  to  appear  upon  ParnaiTus 
without  any  lawful  fummons  thither,  or,  in 
plain  Engliih,  without  either  genius  or  judge- 
ment; you  know  very  well,  JACK  EDGAR,  that 
he  put  no  name  to  his  Book, 

The  violence  and  virulence  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  England  have,  I  am  afraid,  been 
one  great  cauie  why  we  have  had  no  juft  Sa- 
tire in  England  (ince  the  Author  of  4<  Hudi- 
'*  bras'*  publimed  his,  which  feems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  juft  one»  on  Hypocrify.  But  you 
are  not  to  be  told,  that  the  Author  of  it  put 
no  name  to  it.  We  have  fince  had  Libels 
which  have  paffed  for  Satires,  as  ««  Abfaiom 

C  c  3  «'  and 
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»  and  Achitophel,"    "  The  Medal,"    "  Mac 
"  Flecno,"  and  "  The  Difpenfary."     They  are 
indeed,    if   you  pleafe,    beautiful  Libels;    but 
they  are  every  where  full  of  flattery  or  {lander, 
and  a  juft  Satire  admits  of  neither.     In  the  two 
firft,  how  many  were  abufed  only  for  being  true 
to  the  Religion  and  Liberties  of  their  Country  ? 
And  on  the  other  fide,  fome  were  extolled  only 
for  being  falfe  to  both.     The  attempt  to  leflen 
SHADWELI,  in  "   Mac  Flecno"  is  every  whit 
as  unworthy  of   Satire;    for  SHADWELL  pre- 
tended  to  no  fpecies  of  Poetry  but  the  Comic, 
in  which  he  was  certainly  very  much  fuperior  to 
DRYDEN;  as  the  latter  acknowledges  by  a  very 
fair  implication  in   his  Preface  to  "  The  State 
*'  of  Innocence,"  which  was  written  before  the 
quarrel  between  them  began.     The  bufinefs  of 
Sir  SAMUEL  GARTH,  in  his  "  Difpenfary,"  was 
to  expofe  much  better  Phyficians  than  himfelf, 
for   no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  not 
of  his  opinion   in  the  affair  of  the  Difpenfary. 
Now  though   thefe  were   Libels,  and  very  in- 
jurious, yet  the  Authors  juftly  thought  it  more 
creditable  to  fuffer  them   to  be  publifhed  with- 
out any  name,  rather  than  to  make  ufe  of  falfe 
pnes. 

I  am  heartily  glad,  my  dear  Friend,  that  I 
have  pleafed  thee  fo,  by  laying  that  thou  haft 
done  more  harm  to  the  Stage  than  any  hundred 
men  in  all  England ;  «'  for,"  fayft  thou,  "  the 
**  world  is  fo  wicked,  that  it  is  hardly  a  difpa- 
"  ra^ement  to  be  great  even  in  ///."  But  I  am 
Afraid,  honed  JACK,  thou  miftakeft  me;  for, 

when 
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xvhen  I  accufed  thee  of  doing  this  harm  to  the 
Stage,  I  did  not  affirm  that  thou  didft  it  alto- 
gether through  a  fmifter  defign,  or  a  wicked  mo- 
tive of  intereft;  but  that  there  was  always  a 
mixture  with  the  other  two,  of  want  of  know- 
ledge and  judgement.  And  though  it  may  be 
reputable  in  this  wicked  world  to  be  great  in  ///, 
I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  creditable  to  be  great 
in  folly.  I  did  not  fay  but  that  there  may  be  a 
very  wife  man,  who  may  know  nothing  of 
Theatrical  matters:  but  then  this  perfon  who 
does  not  know  them,  muft  not  pretend  to  know 
them,  nor  to  dictate  to  the  world  in  an  affair 
which  he  does  not  at  all  underftand;  for  there  is 
a  wife  and  a  knowing  ignorance,  an  ignorance 
that  reflects  upon  itfelf,  and  retrains  him  who 
has  it  from  expofingor  hurting  himfelf  or  others, 
by  undertaking  things  which  he  does  not  in  the 
leaft  underftand. 

And  now,  my  dear  Friend,  thou  art  for 
mounting  that  War-horfe  afrefh,  from  which 
I  (hewed  thee  defcending.  Methinks  I  fee  thee 
upon  him  in  all  thy  accoutrements,  thy  cocked 
hat,  thy  broad-fword,  thy  moulder-belt,  and 
thy  jack- boots  ;  and  a  hugeous  merry  figure 
thou  makeft  upon  him.  But  when  thou  talked: 
of  planting  thyfelf  behind  King  WILLIAM  the 
Third,  againft  LEWIS  the  Fourteenth,  does  not 
thy  memory  fail  thee  a  little  ?  If  thoumeaneft 
planting  thyfelf  behind  the  coach  of  King 
WILLIAM,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  that. 
But  I  never  heard  a  great  deal  of  thy  attendance 
on  him  when  he  got  on  horfe-back.  He  fel- 

C  c  4  doni 
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dom  held  the  honour  of  thy  company,  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  in  the  quaint  dialect  of  thy  Elder 
Brother  of  Brentford,  either  on  the  Boyne,  or 
the  Shannon,  or  the  Maefe,  or  the  Sambre. 
Thou  hadft  that  averfion  for  the  effufion  of 
Chriftian  blood,  that,  rather  than  go  into  the 
Field  with  thy  broad-fword,  and  thy  dead-do- 
ing hand,  to  make  piteous  (laughter  of  the 
enemy,  thou  madeft  it  thy  choice  to  ftay  here 
at  home,  and  make  wicked  jokes  with  thy  Irifli 
goofe-quill,  upon  the  Funerals  *  of  thy  friends. 
But  here,  my  dear  Friend,  thou  art  in  a  ter- 
rible fufs  about  going  to  law.  Thou  pretendeft 
to  be  even  mad,  that  thou  art  hindered  from 
going  to  law ;  the  law  is  not  open  to  thee  \ 
thou  haft  not  the  freedom  of  the  law.  But, 

Quare  peregrinum,  vicinia  rauca  reclamat  -f-. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xvii.  62. 

For  do  not  we  all  know  that  thou  art  up  to  thy 
cars  in  law;  that  thou  haft  been  up  to  the  ears  in 
Jaw  thefe  twenty  years ;  and  wilt  be  up  to  the 
ears  in  law,  if  thou  fhouldft  live  thefe  hundred 
years?  Can  we  forbear  laughing  then,  to  hear 
thee  cry  out,  that  thou  (houldft  be  the  happieft 
man  in  the  world,  if  thou  couldft  but  go  to 
law?  Ah,  my  dear  trjend,  I  could  name  fome 
certain  perfons,  who  if  they  were  no  more  re- 
ftrained  from  going  to  law  than  thou  art,  would 

*  "  The    Funeral,    or  Grief-a-la-mode,"  a  Comedy, 
1702. 

t  *  His  oaths  unheeded  echo  through  the  ftreet, 
4  While  the  hoarfe  rabble  roar,  A  Cheat !  a  Cheat ! 

NEVILE, 
be 
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be  happy  indeed.  But  what  is  it  that  hinders 
thee  from  going  to  law  ?  The  gate  of  Madam 
Juftice,  like  that  of  Hell,  is  open  at  all  hours. 
Free  ingrefs  is  denied  to  nqne  that  have  but 
money  to  pay  their  entrance;  egrefs,  I  muft 
confefs,  is  not  altogether  fo  eafy.  What  is  it 
then  that  thou  pretended  mould  reftrain  thee 
from  going  to  law  ?  Ha-ft  thou  not  money  to 
pay  thy  lawyers  ?  Or  art  thou  fqing  fome  un- 
accountable debtors,  who,  having  money  to 
fpare  for  their  liberalities  and  their  profusions, 
have  that  irregular  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  they 
fcorn  to  pay  a  juft  debt  till  it  comes  to  execu- 
tion; and  who,  iqftead  pf  difcharging,  or  fo 
much  as  owing  the  objigation  they  have  to 
thee,  pretend  to  keep  thee  at  arms-length,  and 
bid  thee  open  defiance  ?  Should  that  be  the 
cafe,  I  believe  I  can  give  thee  wholefome  ad- 
vice. Know  then,  that  there  is  a  certain  nota- 
ble Serjeant  at  Law,  with  a  hard  nam,e  *,  who, 
if  thou  repaireft  to  him,  will  inftrufl  thee  in  an 
admirable  method  of  dealing  with  fuch  perfons. 
But  at  the  fame  time  I  cannot  help  acquainting 
my  dear  friend,  that  he  ought  to  be  afliamed  to 
have  the  word  Law  in  his  mouth,  as  long  as  he 
pretends  to  undo  an  Adi:  of  the  Legiflature,  by 
an  Aft  of  the  Executive  Power. 

We  are  come  now  from  law,  by  a  whirl  of 
imagination,  to  Conjurers  and  Hoop -petticoats. 
But  why  will  you  go  abroad  for  intelligence, 

*  Serjeant PENGELLY.     Seep.  72. 

which 
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which  you  mny  have  at  home  ?  or  go  for  coun- 
fel  to  the  Deputy,  when  you  may  be  advifed  by 
the  Principal  ?  For  does  not  every  mortal  who 
reads  your  Papers  fay, "  the  Devil  in  Hell  is  in 
**  you  ?'*  Befides,  how  come  you  fo  earneft  to  get 
a  patent  for  the  Hoop,  which  you  were  fo  eager 
to  demolish  in  your  wonderful  Speculations? 

But,  my  dear  Friend,  thou  haft  been  pleafed, 
in  this  thy  Eleventh  Paper,  to  return  the  title 
of  Pedant,  by  which  I  faluted  thee  in  one  of  my 
former,  according  to  thy  ufuai  method  of  giv- 
ing what  is  thy  own,  to  thofe  who  do  not  in 
the  leaft  deferve  it.  Though  I  plainly  perceive 
that  thou  art  not  quite  fo  proud  of  this  title,  as 
thou  art  of  that  of  Knight;  yet  to  (hew  thee 
that  I  faluted  thee  with  proper  greeting,  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  however  difagreeable 
the  found  of  Pedant  may  be  to  thee,  thou  art 
certainly  the  thing ;  and  in  order  to  this,  will 
endeavour  to  (hew  thee  what  a  Pedant  and  Pe- 
dantry are,  of  which  in  thy  Lucubrations  and 
Speculations  thou  haft  fo  often  treated, 

f  In  proper  terms,  fuch  as  men  fmatter, 

*  When  they  throw  out,  and  mifs  the  matter.'  HUD. 

The  Pedant  then  is,  literally  and  originally 
(peaking,  he  who  has  the  instruction  of  boys; 
and  the  Pedant  in  the  figurative  appellation, 
which  is  now  come  to  be  the  common  one,  is 
he  who  in  his  converfation  with  men,  or  in 
his  writngs  to  men,  (hews  the  qualities  of  an 
jnftruclor  of  Boys.  Now  Boys  not  being  come 
4  to 
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to  the  nfe  of  their  judgement,  nor  the  force  of 
their  imagination,  are  chiefly  inftrucled  by  me- 
mory. Their  inftru&ors  therefore  never  argue 
with  them  ;  but  only  dictate  to  them,  and  make 
vife  of  authority  inftead  of  reafon  with  them. 
And  to  exert  their  authority  the  more,  and  to 
caufe  it  to  make  the  ftronger  impreffion,  they 
dictate  with  a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  which 
fometimes  is  augmented  to  fuch  a  degree,  by 
weaknefs,  ill -breeding,  pride,  and  choler,  that 
it  becomes  infupportable  even  to  their  deareft 
friends  and  relations.  And  if  their  pupils  are 
backward  in  receiving  their  inftru&ions,  or  give 
them  the  flightelt  provocation,  they  treat  them 
with  all  thoie  flowers  of  rhetorick,  with  wtjich 
thofe  perfons  are  always  infpired,  who  frequent 
the  fonorous  Nymphs  of  the  Flood,  that  haunt 
the  banks  of  the  vocal  Thames  between  the 
Bridge  and  the  Tower  *. 

Thus  have  I  (hewn,  that  the  Pedant,  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
ufed,  has  the  fame  qualities  with  an  inftructor 
of  Boys ;  the  chief  of  which  qualities  are  a  dog- 
matizing fpirit,  a  prefumptuous  arrogance,  and 
a  foaring  infolence. 

Now  the  Man  of  Senfe,  and  the  Gentleman, 
being  diametrically  oppo(ite  to  the  Pedant,  muft 
be  one,  who  in  his  converfations  and  in  his 
writings,  has  the  qualities  of  one  who  converfes 
with  or  writes  to  Men.  Now  he  who  knows 

*  The  Nymphs  of  Billingfgate  (till  keep  up  their  pre- 
jogative. 

the 
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the  world,  and  converfes  with  or  writes  to 
MEN,  always  argues,  and  never  dilates ;  as 
well  knowing  that  reasonable  creatures  are  to  be 
convinced  by  reaibn,  and  not  by  authority, 
And  as  Reafon  and  Truth  are  calm  and  modeft 
things,  he  never  aflumes  the  ditffltorian  a.ir,  is 
never  haughty,  never  in  Talent. 

But  if  at  any  time  he  barely  aflerts,  he  does 
it  with  modefty,  if  not  with  diffidence  ;  as  very 
well  knowing,  that,  though  a  man,  by  an  in- 
folent  decifive  air,  may  pals  upon  thofe  who 
are  governed  by  fancy  or  opinion,  it  never  fails 
to  render  him  fufpedted  to  thofe  who  are  re- 
folved  never  tp-fubmit  to  any  opinion  till  they  be 
convinced  by  Reafon  ;  which  latter  fort  only 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Men.  He  therefore 
treats  his  Companion  or  Reader  with  refpecl:, 
and  would  look  upon  it  as  a  fcandalous  indig- 
nity, the  breaking-out  into  thofe  tropes  and 
figures  which  are  fo  much  in  ufe  with  thqfe  who 
converfe  with  or  who  write  to  Boys,  of  what 
age,  or  rank,  or  condition  whatfoever  thofe 
Boys  are;  whether  they  are  in  infancy,  or  youth, 
or  virility,  or  gravity,  or  decrepitude  ;  whether 
they1  are  ignorant  or  learned  Boys,  of  the  lees 
of  the  people,  or  of  Equeftrian  dignity. 

And  now,  by  applying  all  this  to  my  very 
worthy  Friend,  I  make  no  doubt  but  to  make 
it  appear,  not  only  that  thou  haft  the  fpirit  of 
Pedantry  in  thee,  equal  to  any  of  thy  contem- 
poraries or  predeceflors,  but  that  thou  haft  by 
nature  and  genius  what  they  have  acquired  by 

induftry 
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ihduftry  and  hard  labour  (for  thou  art  certainly 
an  illiterate  Pedant)  ;  and  art  the  very  Cock 
Pedant  of  all  the  neft  of  Pedants.  For  betides 
that  in  thy  Writings,  whether  Papers  or  Pam- 
phlets, whether  LUCUBRATIONS,  SPECULA- 
TIONS, GUARDIAN,  LOVER,  or  ENGLISHMAN, 
I  hardly  ever  knew  thee  argue  once  ;  thou  haft 
carried  authority  to  a  more  ridiculous  height 
than  ever  Pedant  before  thee  did.  For  if  the 
reft  of  thy  Brethren  have  had  the  extravagance 
and  the  preemption  to  bear  down  human  rea- 
fon  by  downright  human  authority,  they  have 
ftill  had  ib  much  Ihadow  of  modefty  left,  as  to 
attempt  it  by  the  authority  of  others,  and  not 
by  their  own.  If  fhoals  of  modern  Pedants 
have  arrived  to  that  height  of  extravagance  as 
to  pretend  to  decide  diiputes,  where  Reafon 
alone  ought  to  prevail,  by  an  Ipfe  dixlt ;  yet 
none  before  thylelf  has  had  the  arrogance  and 
the  impudence  to  do  it  by  an  Ipfe  dixL  But 
thou  halt  often  fet  up  thy  own  authority,  not 
only  again  ft  human  reafon,  but  again  ft  all  other 
human  authority.  Thou  haft  thought  thy  own 
dogmatic  aflertion  enough  to  eftabliih  any  opi- 
nion which  thy  private  intereft  required  ;  aijd, 
like  an  abfolute  Monarch  upon  the  throne  pf 
Pedantry,  haft  believed  it  furficient  to  fay,  Car 
tel  efl  noire  plai/ir. 

I  muft  confefs  that  feveral  of  the  TATLERS 

have  Wit  and  humour  in  them,  a  fine  raillery, 

and  an  agreeable  pleafantry ;    and  fome  of  the 

SPECTATORS  likewife  have  fome  of  thefe  good 

7  qualities ; 
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qualities  ;  but  I  have  powerful  reafons  to  be- 
lieve, that  for  the  moft  part  the  good  qualities 
in  thofe  Writings  are  derived  from  thy  Corre- 
fpondents,  and  that  only  the  Pedantry  of  them 
is  thine.  For  when  thou  endeavouredft  to  en- 
tertain the  World  with  a  Paper  called  the  GUAR- 
DIAN, after  that  Mr.  ADDISON  had  abandoned 
thee,  and  Mr.  MAYNWARING  was  entirely  em- 
ployed againft  the  EXAMINER,  I  found  nothing 
in  that  Paper  of  the  qualities  of  the  other,  but 
only  thy  eternal  dogmatizing,  and  the  haughty 
and  pedantic  air  of  a  School  -matter.  Nay,  in 
this  Paper  thou  wert  dwindled  into  a  Pedant, 
even  according  to  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
xvords  ;  and  appearedft  every  morning  with  thy 
formal  inftructors  amidft  thy  Boys  and  thy  Girls. 
I  corrje  next  to  the  vindication  of  thy  beauty. 
But  here,  my  dear  JACKY-BOY,  let  us  be  fe- 
rious  a  little.  Thou  knoweft  I  am  thy  Friend 
and  wifh  thee  well.  I  would  not  have  thee 
make  thyfelf  a  jeft  and  a  by-word,  and  a  butt 
to  all  the  word.  Thy  beauty,  Man  !  Why 
thou  may'ft  as  well  brag  in  thy  old  age  of  thy 
dancing  a  jig !  1  never  heard  thee  mentioned 
by  any  woman  for  thefe  three  years  laft  pail, 
but  thou  either  went'fr.  by  the  appellation  of 
THE  BLACK  KNIGHT  with  her,  or  (he  faid  (he 
could  referable  thee  to  nothing  fo  nearly  as  to 
the  KNAVE  of  CLUBS.  I  received  the  following 
Letter  from  a  Friend,  immediately  upon  the 

publication  of  the  iith  and  i2th  THEATRE. 

* 

"  DEAR 
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"  DEAR  SIR,  Feb-.  13,   1719-20. 

"YOURS  of  yefterday  I  recieved  this 
morning.  I  have  feen  the  noble  KNIGHT'S 
production  which  you  mention,  and  could 
"  not  but  laugh  to  read  of  the  Knight's  tears. 
*'  I  fuppofe  they  were  produced  by  the  Author 
"  of  the  two  Letters  queftioning  his  beauty, 
"  which  he  takes  fome  pains  in  a  moft  ridicu- 
"  lous  manner  to  vindicate.  He  feems  patient 
*'  enough  under  the  confutation  of  his  reafon 
"  and  underftanding,  to  which  he  replies  not 
"  one  word.  But  the  Beau  Gar  f  on  of  fixty  can- 
"  not  bear  an  attack  on  his  beauty,  and  is  forced 
"  to  write  Letters  to  himfelf,  like  other  old 
"  Beaux,  from  fuppofed  Ladies,  to  vindicate 
"  wfyat  he  never  poffefled.  The  KNIGHT  has 
"  difcovered  a  great  deal  of  malice,  and  uttered 
"  a  great  deal  of  (lander,  in  his  laft  paper ;  but 
"  this  Verfe  of  DRYDEN'S  will  fit  his  perfor- 
t6  mance: 

"  In  his  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 
"  It  does  but  touch  his  Irilh  pen,  and  dies. 

"  I  am,  &c." 

This  is  only  under  one  man's  hand  ;  but 
this,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  the  voice  .of, 
the  people.  And  whereas  thou  fayeft,  '*  that 
"  thou  art  fo  far  from  having  a  dulky  counte- 
'*  nance,  that  all  orders  of  men  fmile  on  thee ;" 
thou  putteil  me  in  mind  of  part  of  a  Dialogue 

between 


between  Monfieur  NATHANIEL  PARIS,  and  his 
Coufin  HIPPOLITA,  in  "  The  Gentleman  Danc- 
•«  ing-Mafter"  of  the  late  Mr.  WYGHERLEY. 
It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act. 

"  Monf.  Am  I  fo  happy  den,  Coufin,  in  the  fan 
"  quality  of  making  people  laugh  ? 

ts  Hipp.  Mighty  happy,  Coufin. 

"  ftlonf.  De-grace  ? 

tf  Hipp.  Indeed. 

"  WLenf.  Nay,  fans  vdnitie,  I  obferve  that  where- 
"  foever  I  come,  I  make  every-  body  merry — Jani 
"  variitie,  da» 

"  Hipp.  I  do  believe  you  do. 

"  Monf.  Nay,  as  I  march  in  de  ftreet,  I  can  make 
"  de  dull  apprentice  laugh  and  fneer. 

"  Hipp.  This  Fool  is  as  apt  I  fee  as  an  ill  Poet, 
"  to  miftake  the  contempt  and  fcorn  of  people  for 
"  applaufe  and  admiration." 

Thus  far  "  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Mafter." 
But  tell  one  thing,  my  dear  Friend  :  has  an 
OWL  a  dulky  countenance  ?  Mofl  certainly,  a 
very  reverend  dufky  countenance.  Now,  does 
not  an  OWL,  where  foever  it  appears,  make 
every  mortal  fmile  ? 

And  now  if  I  mould  call  upon  thee,  accord- 
ing to  thy  pretended  defi  re,  to  fee  what  treat- 
ment a  Ghoft  would  give  a  Mortal,  I  have 
reafon  to  queftion  very  much,  whether  thou 
wouldeft  appear  to  me ;  for  thou  knoweft  I  am 
in  the  number  of  thofe  things  which,  during 
thy  whole  life-time,  have  always  been  moft 

terrible 
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terrible  to  thee  ;  I  mean,  in  the  number  of  thy 
Creditors.  Thou  haft  owed  me  thefe  two  years 
twelve  Guineas,  for  the  firft  payment  of  twelve 
certain  Receipts,  which,  upon  taking  the  Re- 
ceipts, thou  didft  promife  to  pay  in  a  Week. 
But,  fince  that  time,  I  never  could  fee  either 
the  money  or  the  Receipts  ;  fo  that,  if  I  ftiould 
enquire  for  thee,  the  aniwer  that  SNUG  thy  fer- 
vant  would  make,  Would  certainly  be,  "  the 
Ghoft  will  not  appear  to-day." 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    IV. 
To    Sir    JOHN    EDGAR. 

MY    EXCELLENT    FRIEND, 

March  21,   1719-20. 

ICome  now  toconfider  thy  Twelfth  Paper,  in 
which   thou   pretended  to  draw   Pictures ; 
for  which  thou  art  as  much  qualified  as  thou 
art  to  criticize ;  for  to  draw  characters  and  cri- 
ticize requires  the  fame  talent,  that  is,    Judge- 
ment, which  God  and  Nature  have  never  vouch* 
fafed  to  endow  thee  with.     And,  therefore,  all 
who  know  thee  an  arrant  bungler,  that  is,    all 
who  do  know  thee,  are  very  well  fatisfied,  that 
D  d  they 
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they  are  no  more  to  expect  any  more  refem- 
blance  in  thy  draughts,  than  from  a-Sign-poft 
Painter,  nay,  not  the  twentieth  part  io  much  -, 
for  no  Sign-port  Painter  was  ever  yet  fuch  a 
block-head  .  as  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  Rat, 
when  he  defigned  that  of  an  Riephant;  or  to 
draw  the  figure  of  an  Elephant ,  when  he  de* 
fignejd  that  of  a  Rat.  But  now  to  whom  is  it 

not  known,  that  thou  haft  given  us  the  Picture 

f  • 

of  a  Wren,  mftead  of  that  of  an   Ragle  ;    and 

the  Picture  of  an  Eagle,  inftead  of  that  of  a 
Wren.  And  after  thou  had  called  thy  dead 
Friend  Wren,  and  thyfelf  Ragle,  does  not  every 
body  know,  that  thou  haft  not  the  knowledge 
of  ADAM  in  thee,  nor  art  qualified  to  give  names 
to  creatures  agreeable  to  their  natures  ?  But  as 
thou  art  able,  to  draw  nobody,  nobody  can  have 
any  occafion  to  draw  thee.  Thy  name  alone  is 
thy  picture,  and  comprehends  as  fevere  and  as 
entire  a  Satire  in  it  as  BOILEAU  fays  that  of 
the  dfs  does ; 

Dont  le  nomfeul  en  foy  comprend  une  Satire  *, 

Thou  canft  draw  no  Picture  but  it  wants  a 
name  to  diftinguifh  it  ;  no  one  who  names  thee 
bas  occafion  to  draw  any  Picture  of  thee. 

What !  art  not  thou  the  famous  Diftinguifher, 
the  celebrated  Knower  of  the  World,  and  of 
Merit,  who  art  continually  endeavouring  tobe- 
fpatter-  and  expofe  Minifters  of  State,  of  admi- 
rable abilities ;  and  who  have  done  the  moft 

*  «  Whofe  name  alone's  a  Satire  on  his  race.' 

important 
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important  feirvices  for  their  King,    their  coun- 
try,   and    the    whole    Chriftian    World ;     and 
among  whom,  I  have  convincing  re  a  Tons  to  he- 
lieve,  there  are  fuch  who  are  as  much    thy  fu- 
periors  in  folid  learning,  or  in  polite  literature, 
in  wit,  and  graceful  court-like  behaviour,    and 
the  fine  converfation   of  Gentlemen,     as   they 
are  above  thee  in  fagacity  and  penetration,    in 
the  profoundnefs  of  State-affairs,  and  the  depths 
of  Politicks  ?  Art  not  thou,  I  fay,  the  famous  Dif- 
tinguifher,  the  celebrated  Knower  of  the  World, 
and  of  Merit,  who,   at  the  fame  time  that  thou 
art  vainly   and   impertinently  endeavouring  to 
expofe   and    ridicule    thefe   illuftrious    Patriots, 
art  mofr,  ridiculoufly  attempting  to  make  two  or 
three  paltry  Players  pafs  upon   the  World   for 
men  of  manly,  generous,    elegant,    ornamental 
qualities  ?     After  this,  need  any  one  care  whom 
ir  is  thou  cenfurefr,  and  whom  it  is  thou   com- 
mended ?     And  yet,    to   make   thy  judgement 
manifeft  ftill   further,    at   the   fame   time   that 
thou  art  endeavouring  to  expofe   thofe   whom 
the  King  moft  confides  in,   and  whom  he   moft 
values  ;  thou  art  at  every  turn  printing  thy  in- 
fipid  Madrigals  in   the   praife   of  his    Majefty  ; 
and  ftill  the  burthen  of  thy  Song  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  an  old  Starling,    who   is  moulting 
his  borrowed  plumes  in  a  cage,    *«  DICK  is  a 
"  Bird  for  the  King  !    DICK  is  a  Bird  for  the 
•'  King  !"     But  how  much  preferable  to   thine 
is  the  Song  of  the  Starling  !     Though   it   does 
not  mean  what  it  fays,  like  thee  ;    yet  it  does 
D  d  -2,  not, 
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not,  like  tbee,  mean  fomething  contrary  to  it. 
The  Bird  itfelf  is  not  fuch  a  beaft  as  not  to 
know,  that  a  libel  upon  all  a  man's  beft  Friends 
can  never  be  interpreted  a  panegyrick  upon  the 
man.  Thus,  we  lee,  thou  never  cenfureft,  and 
never  commended  by  reafon  and  by  judgement, 
becaufe  reafon  and  judgement  are  things  which 
thou  never  hadft.  But  thy  diflike,  or  appro- 
bation, proceeds  perpetually  from  thy  paffions, 
thy  malice,  and  thy  intereft ;  but  eipecially 
from  the  laft,  which  is  the  great  DIANA. 

I  come  now  to  an  error  of  thy  underftanding, 
about  which  I  mail  ufe  the  more  words,  becauie 
thou  fayfl  thou  haft  fo  often  repeated  it ;  and 
that  is,  "  It  is  generally  for  want  of  judgement, 
"  that  men  fet  up  for  the  character  of  being 
*'  judicious." 

And  here  I  cannot  for  my  foul  forbear  talk- 
ing to  thee  in  the  language  of  thy  Brother  of 
BRENTFORD  :  «*  Thou  art  mighty  ignorant, 
"  poor  man  !  My  dear  Friend  is  very  filly,  egad 
"  he  is."  For  to  what  purpofe  can  this  jingle 
of  words  ferve,  but  to  rattle  in  the  noddle  of  a 
wrong-beaded  fellow  ?  For  was  there  ever  any 
mortal  who  was  not  reckoned  a  beaft  and  an 
ideot  by  his  own  acquaintance,  but  who  fet  up 
for  the  character  of  being  judicious  in  the  pro- 
feffion  which  he  had  embraced  ?  Does  not  a 
Shoe-maker^  a  Taylor,  a  Hofier,  fet  up  for  the 
character  of  being  judicious  in  the  nature  and 
famion  and  make  of  Shoes,  ancf  Stockings,  and 
Coats,  and  Breeches,  and  Cloaks  ?  Does  not 

a  Me  r- 
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a  Mercer  fet  up  for  the  chara&er  of  being  judi- 
cious in  the  nature  and  famion  of  Stuffs  and 
Silks,  and  Brocades  ?  Does  not  a  Stock-jobber, 
or  an  Exchange- broker  fet  up  for  the  character 
of  being  judicious  in  the  turns,  the  rife  and  fall, 
of  the  Public  Funds  ?  When  ten  or  more 
Clergymen  preach  for  a  vacant  Benefice,  does 
not  each  of  them  pretend  to  be  more  ikilful  and 
judicious  in  the  ways  of  faivation  than  his  other 
Antagonifts  ?  Wouldft  thou  fee  a  Lawyer  in 
an  important  caufe,  who  mould  tell  thee  feri- 
oufly  that  he  did  not  fet  up  for  having  more 
judgement  than  his  neighbours  in  Statute  and 
Common  Law  ?  Wouldft  thou  truft  thy  life, 
upon  a  dangerous  crifis,  in  the  hands  of  a  Phy- 
fician,  who  mould  aflure  thee  that  he  had  no 
more  judgement  in  Phyfick  than  one  of  his  Pa- 
tients ?  But  to  come  to  Authors;  does  not 
every  one  who  publifhes  a  Book  in  any  Art  or 
Science  pretend  to  inftruft  at  lead  forne  of  his 
Readers  ?  But  which  of  his  Readers  can  he  pre- 
tend to  inftruft,  but  thofe  who  are  more  ig- 
norant than  hirnfejf  in  the  matters  of  which  he 
treats?  But,  if  he  fuppofes  that  fome  of  his 
Readers  are  more  .ignorant  than  himfelf  in  the 
matters  of  which  he  treats,  does  not  he  fet  up 
for  the  character  of  being  more  judicious  in 
thofe  matters  than  they  are  ? 

When  COPERNICUS   publifhed  his  Syftem  of 

the  World,  did  not  he  pretend  to  a  little   more 

judgement   in  Ajironomy    than   fome  who  had 

gone  before  him,  and  others  who  lived  at  the 

P  d  3  fame 
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fame  time  with  him,  and  who  ftill  adhered   to 
the  Ptolemaic  Syftem  ?     When   DES  CARTES 
publifhed  his  "  Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy," 
did  not  he,   by   thofe   wonderful   difcoveries  of 
the  motion  of  the  Earth,    and  others,    pretend 
to  a  little  more  judgement  in  that  fcience,    and 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  fecrets  of  Nature, 
than  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him  ?     When 
the    celebrated    HARVEY    gave    the   world    his 
treatife  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,    could 
he  have  obliged  and  adorned  the  Commonwealth 
of  Learning  by  that  noble  and  ufe'ful  difcovery, 
if  he  had  not  fet  up  for  the  character  of  having 
more  judgement   in   Anatomy    than   either   his 
Predeceffors  or  his  Contemporaries  ?    And  when 
Sir   ISAAC    NEWTON,    whofe   merit   is   above 
what   the    Mufes    themfelves    can    commend, 
obliged  and  aftonifhed  the  Learned   World   by 
his  immortal  and  unparalleled  Treatifes,    thofe 
Treatifes  which  have  made  him   an   Honour   to 
his  Country,  an  Advancer  of  the  nobleft  Learn- 
ing,   and  an  Enlarger  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Mind  ;  what,  did  he  pretend  to  no  more  judge- 
ment in  Mathematical  than  the  herd  of  Mathe- 
maticians ? 

Is  it  not  now  moft  apparent,  that  every  one 
fets  up  for  the  character  of  being  judicious  in 
his  own  Profeffion,  and  his  own  Art?  Why 
then  (hould  not  that  be  allowed  to  a  Poet, 
which  is  granted  to  all  the  reft  ?  And  why 
fhoula  it  be  denied  by  thee  of  all  men  ;  and  be 
denied  in  a  Paper,  in  which  you  are  doing  the 

very 
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very  fame  thing  which  you  pretend  to  ridicule 
in  others?  For  are  not  you  pretending  to  write 
a  Paper  here  for  the  improvement  of  the  Stage? 
And  how  doft  thou  pretend  to  improve  it  ?  By 
endeavouring  to  impofe  upon  the  World,  ac- 
cording to  thy  laudable  cuftom,  and  letting  up 
for  the  character  of  being  more  judicious  in 
Theatrical  matters  than  moft  of  your  Readers  ; 
or  by  fpeaking  the  truth,  and  telling  the  World 
that  thou  art  a  very  filly  fellow,  and  an  eternal 
jabberer  about  matters  of  which  thou  under- 
ftandeft  not  a  fyllable  ?  What  is  become  now 
of  that  fine  maxim,  "  that  it  is  generally  for 
"  want  of  Judgement  that  Men  fet  up  for  the 
"  Character  of  being  judicious  ?"  Why  thou 
arrant  Trifbr !  thou  ridiculous  Maxim- monger  I 
Thou  haft  a  hundred  fuch  pretty  jingles  in  thy 
wonderful  SPECULATIONS  ;  I  mean,  the  Sfiecu- 
lathns  which  are  peculiarly  thine,  and  to  which 
thou  haft  fet  thy  mark;  maxims  which  are 
calculated  for  underftandings  of  the  fame  lati- 
tude with  thine,  and  which  are  under  the  fame 
elevation  of  Pole ;  maxims  which  (hewed  thee 
as  blind  as  HECTOR,  or  POMPEY,  or  CJESAK'S 
offspring,  that  came  into  the  world  but  yefter- 
day.  Bur,  as  I  have  now  fome  leifure  to  con- 
fider  them,  I  will  try  if  by  my  little  art  I  can 
couch  the  cataracts  of  thy  underftanding. 

But  the  mifchief  of  it  is,    that   there  is  this 

difference  between  a   four- legged   Puppy  and   a 

two  legged   one  ;    that,   whereas  a  four-legged 

one  is  blind  but  for  nine   days,    a  two  legged 
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one  does  not  only  come  into  the  world  blind, 
but  for  the  moil  part  continues  to  be  blind 
when  he  comes  to  be  an  old  dog. 

To  this  blefied  Maxim  thou  art  pleafed  to 
fubjoin  thefe  words ;  "  Every  body  of  any 
*'  {landing  in  Town  knows  that  the  dulled  and 
*'  moft  fhipid  Writers  we  have  had,  have  fet 
"  up  for  Criticks."  Why  yes,  truly,  this  has 
been  the  cant  for  forty  years  together,  among 
perfons  of  thy  noble  underdanding.  The  cry 
has  gone  round,  that  it  is  impoiifLle  for  any 
one,  who  has  fhewn  himfelf  a  Critick  by  his 
profe,  to  ihew  himfelf  a  good  Poet  by  his 
verfe  ;  which  was  occafioned  firft  by  the  late 
Mr.  RYMER'S  publishing  a  very  dull  Tragedy 
of  "  EDGAR  *,"  after  he  had  publifhed  a  book 
in  Profe  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  juft  Criticilm.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
EDGAR  was  fo  abfurd  a  Monarch,  that  he 
teemed  to  be  a  forerunning  type  of  thyfelf,  who 
wert  to  flrut  upon  the  Stage  in  the  lucceeding 
Century  under  the  fame  heroic  name.  From 
this  accident,  the  Poetafters  of  the  age,  who 
believed  it  their  interefts  to  fix  a  brand  upon 
Criticifms,  immediately  cried  out,  and  made 
all  their  dilciples  repeat  after  them,  that  no 

*  "  Edgar,"  a  tragedy  in  blank  verfe,  firft  publilhed  in 
1678  ;  and  again,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Englifh  Mo- 
narch," in  1691.  The  icene  is  fixed  in  London;  and 
the  unity  of  time  is  fo  well  preferred,  that  the  whole 
action  lies  between  12  at  noon  and  10  at  night.  The  plot 
is  taken  from  the  Old  Englifh  Hiftorians.  BIOG.  DR  AMAT.. 
7  Critick 
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Critick  could  be  a  Poet ;  not  confidering  that 
one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  Poets,  and 
one  of  the  greatert  of  the  French,  were  Cri- 
ticks  by  profeffion,  as  well  as  Poets;  and  "  fet 
"up  for  the  character  of  being  judicious  in 
"  their  own  art :"  nay,  and  had  the  impudence 
to  appear  publicly  out  of  humour  with  fame 
Popular  Scribblers  who  had  had  fuccefs. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  RYMER.  Whether  that 
Gentleman's  ill  performance  proceeded  from 
his  want  of  imagination,  without  which  no  man 
can  make  a  Poet,  let  him  have  what  judge- 
ment he  will ;  or  from  his  want  of  exercife  and 
practice ;  we  fhould  have  been  better  able  to 
determine,  if  that  judicious  Gentleman  had  writ 
more.  If  Mr.  RYMER'S  Tragedy  is  an  ill  one, 
neither  SHAKESPEARE'S  nor  BEN  JONSON'S 
firft  Dramatic  Poems  were  Mafter-pieces  ;  and 
neither  BEN  nor  SHAKESPEARE,  if  they  had  left 
nothing  behind  them  but  thefe,  would  have 
parted  with  pofterity  for  great  Poets.  But, 
whatever  was  the  reafon  of  Mr.  RYMER'S  mif- 
carriage,  if  thefe  Authors  had  only  inferred 
from  it,  that  a  man  may  fometimes  have  the 
theory  of  an  Art,  which  yet  he  may  not  be  fully 
qualified  to  practife  with  fuccefs,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  jufr..  But  for  them  to  draw 
not  only  a  general  inference  from  a  particular 
fact,  but  an  inference  fo  very  abfurd,  as  that  a 
inan  cannot  practife  an  art  with  fuccefs,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  has  {hewn  that  he 
underftands  it,  was  beftial  and  abominable.  I 
am  afraid,  my  dear  Friend,  that  it  will  be  found, 

upon 
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upon  enquiry,  that  the  very  contrary  of  this  is 
an  eternal  truth.  He  who  pradifes  an  Art  with 
fuccefs,  which  he  does  not  underftand,  is  moft 
infallibly  an  ill  Artift,  notwithftanding  all  his 
fuccefs  ;  and  is  indebted  for  that  fuccefs  to  the 
grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  thofe  whom  he 
has  the  luck  to  pleafe. 

If  ever  that  aflertion,  "  that  the  dulleft  and 
"  moft  ftupid  Writers  which  we  have  had 
"  have  fet  up  for  Criticks,"  is  proved,  it  muft 
be  by  thy  example.  For  as  there  is  not  one 
Author  alive  who  has  fet  up  for  Griticifm  fo 
much  as  thou  haft,  there  is  not  in  all  Great 
Britain  fo  ftupid  and  fo  dull  a  Writer  as  thou 
art,  when  thou  art  left  to  thyfelf. 

To  make  good  both  the  branches  of  that  af- 
fertion.  When  old  BICKERSTAFF  publimed  his 
TATLF.RS,  did  he  let  up  for  a  Critick  ?  did  he 
fet  up  for  the  character  of  being  judicious  or 
not  ?  Let  us  fee  what  he  fays  himfeif,  in  his 
Dedication  to  the  late  Mr.  MAYNWARING  : 

**  The  general  purpofe  of  this  Paper  is,  to  expofc 
"  the  falfe  arts  of  life,  and  to  pull  off  the  difguifes 
ee  of  Cunning,  Vanity,  and  Affectation;  and  to  re- 
"  commend  a  general  Simplicity  in  our  Drefs,  our 
*'  Difcourfe,  and  our  Behaviour.  No  Man  has  a 
"  better  judgement  for  the  difcovery,  or  a  nobler 
<l  fpirit  for  the  contempt  of  all  Impoflure,  than  your- 
"  felf ;  which  qualities  render  you  the  moft  proper 
"  Patron  for  the  Author  of  thefe  Effays." 
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Thus  far  old  BICKERSTAFF.  Now  this,  as  I 
take  it,  is  fetting  up  for  Ibmething  more  than 
the  chara&er  of  being  barely  judicious  ;  it  is 
fetting  up  for  fagacity  ;  it  is  fetting  up  for  pe- 
netration ;  which  are  the  accomplifhments  and 
the  perfections  of  judgement.  Now,  if  it  be 
true,  that  it  is  generally  for  want  of  judgement 
that  a  man  fets  up  for  the  character  of  being  ju- 
dicious ;  what  (hail  we  fay  of  the  man  who  fets 
up  for  the  character  of  fagacity,  for  the  cha- 
racter, of  penetration  ?  For  fuch  an  one  arrogates 
a  hundred  times  more  to  himfelf,  than  one  who 
fets  up  for  the  character  of  being  barely  judici- 
ous in  paffing  his  judgement  on  the  Works  of 
Authors.  A  Book,  alas !  has  but  one  meaning; 
whatever  it  fpeaks  it  thinks.  But  the  Heart 
of  Man  has  folds,  has  doubles,  and  recefles  in- 
numerable. Yet  through  all  thefe  haft  thou, 
pretended  to  pierce,  and  confequently  haft  pre- 
tended to  Criticifm  of  a  nobler  and  more  dif- 
ficult nature  than  any  Author  living.  But 
though  thou  didit  pretend  to  do  all  this,  what 
thou  really  didft  of  it  was  by  the  fagacity  add 
penetration  of  others.  And  when  thou  had  ft 
got  ingenious  tools  to  write  thee  into  an  in- 
come of  two  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  thou 
couldft  not  be  fatisfied  till,  like  the  moft  dull 
and  ftupid  of  all  Writers,  thou  hadft  writ  thy- 
feif  out  of  it  again. 

The  Courtfhip  which  Sir  MARTIN  MAR- ALL 
made  to  Mrs.  MILLESANT,  and  that  which 
thou  didft  formerly  make  to  Dame  FORTUNE, 

and 
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and  to  Madam  FAME,  will  certainly  make  a 
parallel  that  will  run  upon  all  four.  Sir  MAR- 
TIN had  a  mind  to  Mrs.  MILLESANT;  but, 
not  having  capacity  nor  addrefs  to  gain  her, 
he  prevailed  upon  WARNED  to  do  that  for  him, 
but  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  way  that  Sir  MARTIN 
Was  to  have  the  credit  and  the  benefit  of  it. 
Now,  the  Lady  being  a  lover  of  Mufick,  Sir 
MARTIN  was  to  give  her  a  leffbn  upon  the 
Theorbo,  and  a  Song.  In  order  to  this,  Sir 
MARTIN  is  to  appear  in  a  balcony,  at  a  diftance 
from  her,  with  a  lute  in  his  hand,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  a  thrummer,  and  the  grimapes  of  a 
Singer;  while  WARNER  is  to  (ing  and  to  play 
for  him  behind  the  curtain.  Well!  all  this 
was  very  well  concerted;  but  the  fuccefs  of  all 
was  to  depend  upon  the  fignal  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  ;  and  that  was,  that  Sir  MARTIN 
Ihould  leave  off  his  grimaces,  and  his  thrum- 
mings  upon  his  dumb  lute,  upon  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.  But  the  foolim  Knight  was  fo  full 
of  his  Miftrefs  and  himfelf,  that  though  the 
bell  rung  twice,  yet  his  hand  and  jaws  ftill 
went,  and  expofed  him  to  the  fcorn  of  his 
Miftrefs  and  the  Chambermaid. 

I  will  leave  thee,  my  dear  Friend,  to  apply 
all  this  to  thyfelf.  But  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice,  that  it  was  very  imprudent  in  thee  not 
to  leave  off  upon  the  bell's  ringing  twice;  that 
is,  upon  the  bell  that  rung  for  Mr.  MAYNWAR- 
ING'S  and  Mr.  ADDISON'S  Funeral, 

I  come 
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I  come  now  to  fome  of  the  pretended  fa&s  of 
which  thou  haft  been  pleafed  to  accufe  me  ;  and 
I  will  begin  with  that  which  relates  to  Mr. 
CONGREVE  and  Mr.  ADDISON,  "  upon  whom," 
thou   fayft,    "  I  have   been    more  fevere  than 
'*  upon    any  other    perfons."      As    for    being 
fevere   upon   Mr.    CONGREVE,    it   is   a   figure 
in  fpeech,  which,  JEREMY  fays,  in  "  Love  for 
*'  Love,"  interlards  thegreateit  part  of  his  con- 
verlation.     As  for  Mr.  ADDISON,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  I  did  write  the  4<  Remarks  upon  CATO;" 
but  I  did  not  bafely  flatter  and  fawn  upon  Mr. 
ADDISON  while  he  was  living,  and  then  more 
bafely  infult  him  as   foon  as  he  was  dead.     I 
did  not,  while  he  was  living,  write  a  flattering, 
fulfome  Dedication   to   him,  in  which  I   made 
him  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  myfelf;  and 
then,  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  write  a  flattering, 
fulfome  Dedication  to  myfelf,  in  which  I  made 
myfelf  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  him.     A 
little  below  there  is  another  extraordinary  figure, 
where  thou  pretended  toinfinuate,  that  1  have 
been  ufed  by   fome  people  fo  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ought   not  to   be  ufed.     Who  are  thofe 
people  ?  Thou  canft  not,  thou  dareft  not,  name 
them;  becaufe  then   the  lye  would  appear  too 
grofs  and  palpable.     I   will  tell   thee  whom  I 
have  ufed  at  that  rate;  and  that  is,  thy  Friend, 
thy  Prieft,  thy  Worfhiper,  the  Viceroy.     Thou 
either  knoweft,  or  oughteft  to  know,  that  I  have 
beat  him  ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  have 
been  provoked  to  do  as  much  by  his  Wooden 

God, 
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God,  if  he  had  dared  to  offer  to  my  face  what  he 
has  bafely  writ.  Thou  fayeft  that  my  Pamphlet 
is  lo  cruel,  that  it  could  be  written  by  none  but 
a  Coward.  I  believe  I  have  given  other  lort  of 
proofs  of  my  courage,  than  one  who,  in  the  time 
of  a  bloody  war  for  twenty  years  together,  took 
the  King's  pay  as  a  Soldier,  and  never  was  in 
any  action  ;  than  one  who,  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, fought  as  he  writ,  by  proxy.  The  cruelty 
of  a  Coward  confifts  not  in  words,  but  actions. 
Then,  then -was  the  cruelty,  then  was  the  cow- 
ardice, when,  upon  a  certain  night  in  Novem- 
ber laft,  three  villainous  foot-pads  robbed  a 
poor  defencelefs  paflenger  of  all  that  he  had, 
and  faid  that  they  did  it  by  a  deputation  from 
thee.  And  thou  wert  afterwards  pleafed  to  abet 
this  action,  and  call  thofe  foot-pads  "  men  of 
"  manly,  elegant,  generous,  ornamental  qua- 
**  lities."  Hinc  illte  lachrymtf".  From  hence 
arofe  thofe  Crocodile  tears,  which  thou  haft 
fhewed  in  feme  of  thy  Papers. 

Didft  not  thou  mew  thy  courage  in7  a  notable 
manner,  by  giving  fuch  language  in  thy  THEA- 
TRES, after  having  declared  againft  Single  Com- 
bat by  thy  Lucubrations,  and  againft  Siege  and 
Battle  by  thy  Conduct?  Was  it  not  bravely  and 
heroically  done,  to  call  upon  both  the  Living  and 
the  Dead  to  revenge  thy  caufe  upon  one  of  Sixty- 
five  *  ?  And  to  endeavour  to  fet  both  the  Kings 
Horfe  and  Foot  Guards  upon  one  of  Sixty- 
five  *  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  always  firmly  be- 

*  See  the  THEATRE,  N°  XII,  p.  104. 

lieved 
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lieved  that  I  have  more  true  courage  than  any 
one,  than  whom  I  have  more  underftanding ; 
for  if  Fortitude  is  a  virtue,  of  which  I  know  no 
man  who  doubts,  it  muft  depend  upon  the 
reafon,  and  .not  upon  the  complexion  ;  but  if  it 
depends  upon  the  reafon,  then  the  ftronger  the 
reafon  is,  the  ftronger  mud  be  the  virtue.  And 
I  have  always  thought,  that  as  God  and  Na- 
ture have  given  to  man  the  dominion  over 
beaft,  they  have  fo  far  given  to  reafonable  men 
the  dominion  over  blockheads,  that  they  are 
rather  born  to  fcorn  them  than  to  fear  them. 
And  I  appeal  to  all  my  acquaintance  in  Town, 
of  whom  there  are  feveral  living  of  30  and  40 
years  (landing*  if  thefe  fentiments  were  ever 
contradicted  by  an  action  or  accident  of  my 
life. 

But  if,  by  the  continual  fears  thou  haft  given 
me,  thou  meaneft,  as  thcu  feemeft  to  infinuate, 
my  apprehenfions  of  perfons  to  whom  I  may 
owe  money;  thou  of  all  men  haft  as  little  rea- 
fon to  upbraid  me  with  thefe  fears  as  the 
others.  For  who  was  it  that  lay  fkulking  fo 
many  years  at  the  Tilt-yard  Sutler's,  when  he 
was  fo  ftrongly  pofleifcd  with  fear,  that  he 
could  not  think  himfelf  in  fafety,  unlefshe  had 
the  liorfe  and  Foot  Guards  for  his  fecurity ; 
when  the  late  facetious  DANIEL  PURCELL 
gave  him  the  name  of  Major-general  HIDE; 
and  the  chief  maxim  of  his  life  ieemed  to  be, 
§>ui  bene  latuit,  bene  vixit?  If  1  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  infolvent  debtor,  I  mould  have  this 

apo- 


apology  to  make  for  myfelf,  that  my  infolvency 
\vould  not  be  owing  to  any  extravagance  or 
want  of  taking  pains,  but  to  the  hard,  not 
to  fay  the  unjuft  ufage  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  world;  and  in  great  part  to  your  injuftice 
and  barbarity,  and  the  injuftice  and  barbarity 
of  thofe  who  derived  their  power  from  you. 
The  being  an  infolvent  debtor  is  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned,  when  it  has  not  been 
occafioned  either  by  profufenefs  or  idlenefe;  but 
the  being  in  debt  is  both  odious  and  contempti- 
ble in  one  who  is  at  the  fame  time  a  Squan- 
derer, a  Bankrupt,  and  an  Oppreflbr.  But  yet, 
to  (hew  you  that  I  am  not  in  the  condition 
which  you  imagine,  1  have  for  thefe  iaft  four 
years  lodged  continually  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitehall;  and  I  appeal  to  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Green- cloth,  if,  during  that  time,  ib 
much  as  one  complaint  has  been  preferred 
again  ft  me. 

I  mould  now  fay  fomething  of  the  falfehoods 
of  which  you  accufe  me  in  my  two  former  Let- 
ters, and  of  the  ingratitude  of  which  thou  pre- 
tendeft  to  accufe  me,  for  writing  againft  thofe 
who  have  endeavoured  to  ferve  me.  As  thefe 
two  Letters  will  (hortly  be  followed  by  a  Fifth 
and  a  Sixth,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew,  in  them, 
who  are  the  Lovers  of  Truth,  and  who  are 
the  Slanderers,  who  are  the  Benefactors,  and 
who  the  Unjuft  and  Oppreffors.  And  then,  if 
with  thy  little  underftanding  thou  haft  not  loft 
all  fenfe  of  fhame,  I  (hall  caufe  thy  dufky  coun- 
tenance 
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tenance  to  turn  red  as  the  Morning  does,  or  as 
a  Lobfter  boiled. 

But  having  faid  more  already  than  I  defigned 
to  do  at  prelent,  and  you  having  heard  more 
than  thou  hadft  a  mind  to  hear,  I  mall  take  my 
leave  for  a  little  time  ;  only  adding,  that  as  thou 
haft  formed  a  phantom  in  thy  mind,  which  thou 
would'ft  pafs  upon  the  world  for  thy  Friend, 
and  which  every  impartial  man  who  has  feen 
it  has  declared  to  be  juft  as  like  to  me,  as  a 
Wren  is  like  to  the  late  Mr.  ADDISON,  or  as 
thou  art  like  to  an  ILagle ;  I  mall,  by  way  of 
gratitude  or  acknowledgement,  fubjoin  to  thefe 
Letters  the  pidlure  of  my  dear  Friend;  and  I 
appeal  to  all  who  mall  fee  it,  if  I  am  not  the 
happier  Painter  of  the  two,  and  draw  the  live- 
lier refemblance.  And  fo,  at  prefent,  my  very 
worthy  Friend,  I  heartily  bid  thee  farewell. 


The  PICTURE  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR. 


s 


IR  JOHN  EDGAR,  of  the  County  of' 


in  Ireland,  is  of  a  middle  ftature,  broad 
ihoulders,  thick  legs,  a  fhape  like  the  piclure 
of  SOMEBODY  over  a  Farmer's  chimney,  a  fhort 
chin,  a  fhort  nofe,  a  mort  forehead,  a  broad  fla.t 
face,  and  a  dufky  countenance.  He  ufed  to 
compare  himfelf  to  an  Eagle ;  and  to  oblige/ 
the  firft  fool  that  he  met  with,  to  give  it  under 

E  e  his 
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his  hand  that  he  was  fo.  But  neither  his  nofe, 
nor  his  eyes,  nor  his  difcernrnent,  nor  his  broad, 
flat  face,  nor  his  dufky  countenance,  were  held 
to  be  aquiline.  He  was  believed  to  be  in  all 
thefe  more  like  to  another  bird  than  an  Eagle. 
Yet,  with  fuch  a  fhape,  and  fuch  a  face,  he 
difcovered  at  Sixty,  that  he  took  himfelf  for  a 
Beauty,  and  appeared  to  be  more  mortified  upon 
his  being  told  he  was  ugly,  than  he  was  by  any 
reflection  that  was  ever  made  upon  his  honour 
or  his  underftanding. 

He  is  a  Gentleman  born,  witnefs  Himfelf',  of 
a  very  honourable  family,  certainly  of  a  very 
ancient  one ;  for  his  anceftors  flourifhed  in 
Tipperary  long  before  the  Englifh  ever  fet  foot 
in  Ireland.  He  has  teftimony  of  this,  more  au- 
thentic than  the  Heralds  office,  or  than  any 
human  teftimony ;  for  GOD  has  marked  him 
more  abundantly  than  he  did  CAIN,  and  {lamped 
his  Native  Country  upon  his  face,  his  under- 
ftanding,  his  writings,  his  actions,  his  paffions, 
aiid,  above  all,  his  vanity.  The  Hibernian 
brogue  is  flill  upon  all  thefe,  though  long  ha- 
bitude and  length  of  days  have  worn  it  from 
off  his  tongue. 

He  is  the  greateft  pretender,  but  one,  of  the 

age  iu  which  he  lives;  a  pretender  both  to  Un- 

derftanding  and    Virtue,   but  efpecially  to  the 

.  latter.  But  fome  malicious  people  have  thought 

that  he  made  conftant  court  to  that  venerable 

lady,  not  out  of  any  affection  which  he  had  for 

her  perfon,  but  becaufe  he  was  ftruck  by  the 

2  charms 
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charms  of  the  jointure  which  he  believed  might 
follow  her.  And  they  were  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  obferving  the  quarrels  which  he 
had  every  day  with  one  or  other  of  her  four 
daughters.  Yet  this  pretended  paffion  did  him 
great  fervice.  It  was  to  him  Major  Domo,  Fac- 
totum, Houfekeeper,  Cook,  Butler,  Taylor,  and 
Sempflrefs;  becaufe  we  live  in  a  noble  climate, 
where  perfons,  who  are  univerfally  known  to 
be  cheats  and  (harpers,  keep  their  coaches  by 
being  fo. 

Yet  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  that  venerable 
Lady  he  paid  great  refpect  in  public,  videlicet, 
to  Madam  JUSTICE;  and  to  gain  her  favour, 
and  obtain  her  protection,  he  thought  it  not  be- 
neath him  to  admit  the  meaneft  of  her  fervants 
and  officers  into  the  greateft  familiarity  with 
him.  So  that  there  was  no  refpeft  of  perfons 
among  them.  But  it  was  JACK  and  TOM,  and 
WILL  and  HAL,  and  DICK,  with  them.  But 
he  always  combined  with  thefe  her  fervants  to 
injure  and  abufe  her  in  private,  and  unknown 
to  her  played  a  hundred  pranks  with  them,  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  intereft  and  reputation  ; 
which  were  not  long  kept  fo  very  private,  but 
the  world  took  notice  that  neither  he  nor  the 
fervants  cared  one  farthing  for  the  miftrefs  they 
pretended  to  ferve.  He  would  very  often  do 
extravagant  things,  very  feldom  generous  ones, 
and  never  by  his  good-will  juft  ones.  Yet  \vns 
he  a  great  pretender  to  generality  ;  but  gene- 
rofity  with  him  was  fquandering  away  his  mo- 

E  e  2  riey 
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ney  upon  knaves  and  fools  who  nattered  him. 
Thus  a  bubble  is  a  very  generous  creature  to 
thejbark  who  preys  upon  him  ;  and  a  beggar 
is  generous  to  the  vermin  that  feed  upon  him. 

He  had  that  feeming  refpeft  for  the  Laws  of 
his  Country,  and  appeared  to  be  fo  delighted 
with  them,  that  though  he  had  the  happinefs 
of  enjoying  them  as  much  as  the  nioft  zealous 
of  his  fellow- fubje&s,  even  as  thofe  to  whom 
<e  one  may  fay  the  zeal  of  the  Law  hath  eaten 
*6  them  up ;"  yet,  that  he  might  be  fure  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  them  might  be  for  life,  he 
had,  through  a  greatnefs  of  foul  peculiar  to  him, 
affumed  a  noble  refolution,  that  would  never 
luffer  him  to  pay  any  one  a  farthing  till  it 
came  to  execution.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  this, 
he  was  not  fatisfied ;  but  was  always  crying  out 
Law  !  Law  !  more  Law !  more  Law  / 

He  appears  to  be  mighty  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  the  People,  and  to  be  terribly  afraid 
of  the  return  of  the  old  Ariftocracy,  by 
which  he  has  got  the  nick-name  with  fomc 
of  '*  Ariftocracy  EDGAR.'*  No  man  had  ever 
fo  much  in  his  mouth,  benevolence  and  bene- 
ficence to  mankind,  as  he  ;  which  to  his  credi- 
tors feem  a  great  fable :  "  for,"  fay  they, 
"  fince  he  hates  us  who  have  moft  obliged  him, 
*'  to  that  degree,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  fee 
«  our  faces,  how  can  he  poffibly  love  the  reft?" 
He  ufed  one  while  to  call  himfelf  "  the  Chrif- 
"  tian  Hero,"  till  it  grew  a  public  jeft;  for  the 
people  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  Hero,  be- 

cauie, 
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caufe,  though  he  had  been  a  Soldier  fo  many 
years  in  the  time  of  a  bloody  war,  he  never  had 
been  prefent  either  at  fiege  or  battle;  "  and  he 
"  could  not  poflibly,"  they  ufed  to  fay,  «*  be 
"  a  Chriftian,  becaufe  he  ufed  conftantly  to 
*'  fpend  the  mornings  in  curling  the  Houfehold 
"  of  Faith,  though  they  came  in  fhoals  to  his 
"  levees,  out  of  pure  zeal  to  exhort  him  to  do 
"  his  duty." 

He   valued  himfelf  exceedingly  upon  being 
a  great  Improver  and  a  great  Reformer,  though 
the   truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  never  had 
half  ikill  enough  to   improve  any  thing,  nor 
half  virtue  enough   to  reform  any  thing.     Du- 
ring the  time  that  he  was  Governor  of  the  Bear- 
Garden,  the  Diverfions  of  that  place  were  more 
ftupid    and     barbarous    than    ever   they    were 
known  to  be  before,  and  the  wild  hearts  more 
mifchievous  and  untra&able  ;  and  he  was  elpe- 
cially  fo  far  from  reforming  any  thing,  that  it 
was  generally  obferved,  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who   had   been   moft  intimate  with  him 
were  very   far   from   being   more  virtuous  than 
their   neighbours;    though   he   never   failed   of 
doing  one  thing  in  order  to  the  making  them 
fo,  and  that  is,  entering  them  in  the  School  of 
Adverfity. 

Now  as  for  TEMPERANCE,  another  daughter 
of  the  abovementioned  venerable  Lady,  he 
carefles  and  courts  her  all  the  live-long  day ;  and 
compliments  her  as  the  Queen  of  Morals,  and 
the  Emprefs  of  Life.  But  as  foon  as  the  night 

Ee  3  ap- 
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approaches,  then  fparkling  champaign  puts  an 
end  to  her  reign. 

He  judicioufly  believes,  that  by  preaching 
abftinence  up  by  day-light  he  has  made  an  ho- 
nourable compofition  for  his  drinking  three 
bottles  by  candle-light. 

We  may  fay  of  his  FORT  i  TUBE  what  BUTLER 
faid  of  HUDIBRAS'S  Wit ;  '«  He  may  be  mafter 
"  of  a  very  great  deal,  but  through  abundance 
"  of  Modefty  is  ftiy  of  making  any  parade  of 
"  it,  but  referves  it  for  an  occafion  which  nobody 
*'  can  divine."  For  he  has  declared  againft 
fingle  combat  by  his  writings,  and  againft  (iege 
and  battle  by  his  conduct  and  actions;  that  is, 
by  flaying  at  home  in  a  time  of  war,  with  a 
commiffion  in  a  pennylefs  pocket,  and  choofmg1 
rather  to  run  the  riik  of  being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Englifh,  than  of  being  killed  by  the 
French. 

Now  as  for  PRUDENCE,  the  fourth  daughter, 
he  has  a  magnanimity  which  teaches  him  utterly 
to  defpife  her,  and  to  regard  her  as  an  aban- 
doned perfon,  that  proftitutes  herfelf  to  the 
low  eft  mechanicks.  He  therefore  makes  it  the 
bufinefs  of  his  life  to  affront  her,  and  abufes 
her  in  all  his  converfation,  his  writings,  and  his 
actions ;  of  which  there  can  be  no  ftronger  tef- 
timony  than  his  mortally  difobliging  his  cor- 
dial though  partial  Friends  who  raiied  him, 
and  going  over  to  a  party  whom  he  had  exafpe- 
rated  beyond  any  pofiibility  of  a  fincere  recon- 
cilement. 

He 
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He  is  fo  great  a  friend  to  Union,  that  almoft 
all  orders  and  ranks  of  Men  are  united  in  his 
perfon  :  for  he  has  been  Poet,  Orator,  Soldier, 
Officer,  Projector,  News-monger, Cafuift,  Scribe, 
Politician,  Fim-monger,  Knight,  and  Gold- 
finder  ;  and,  what  is  never  enough  to  be  ad- 
mired, he  has  been  all  thefe  by  virtue  of  other 
men's  capacities.  Like  a  very  Patentee,  he  has 
performed  the  Functions  of  all  thefe  by  proxy, 
and  by  deputy.  As  an  Author,  he  wrote  by 
proxy ;  as  a  Soldier,  by  proxy  he  fought ;  he 
is  fo  given  to  do  every  thing  by  proxy  and  by 
deputy,  that  one  would  fwear  he  lies  with  his 
miftrefs  by  proxy  and  by  deputy,  as  feveral  ho- 
neft  worthy  gentlemen  of  his  antiquity  are  ufed 
to  lie  with  theirs. 

Though  no  man  in  Great  Britain  is  fo  fit  a 
fubject  for  Satire  as  himfelf}  yet  has  he  been 
always  writing  waggim  lampoons  upon  others. 
And  whenever  he  expofes  a  Lord  in  one  of  his 
libels,  he  has  got  a  trick  of  affronting  him  ten 
times  more  by  way  of  begging  his  pardon. 

He  has  been  always  begging  fomething  of  the 
Government ;  and  though  he  has  obtained  ten 
times  more  of  it  than  he  deferved,  yet  he  grum- 
blingly  thinks  they  have  given  him  nothing, 
becaufe  he  has  retained  nothing  ;  and  is  out- 
rageoufly  angry  with  fome  of  the  great  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  becaufe  they  have  refufed  to 
wafte  the  whole  time  of  their  Adminiftration  in 
"  pouring  water  into  a  fieve." 

E  e  4  He 
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He  had  one  while,  as  I  hinted  above,  ob- 
tained a  Patent  to  be  Governour  of  the  Bear- 
garden ;  though  that  Patent  was  invalid  and 
void,  by  virtue  of  a  previous  Statute.  Yet, 
\vhen  he  thought  himfelf  eftablifhed  in  that 
Poft,  he  chofe  a  Bear,  a  Baboon,  and  a  Wolf, 
for  his  Deputy  Governors;  but,  partly  growing 
lazy,  and  being  partly  convinced  that  the  De- 
puties were  fitter  for  government  than  the 
Principal,  he  abandoned  all  to  them  ;  who,  con- 
ducting themfelves  by  their  beftial  appetites, 
played  fuch  pranks,  that  both  Governors  and 
Deputies  were  all  removed,  and  the  Bear-garden 
turned  into  a  THEATRE.  Which  Conduct  of 
his  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  SEMPRONIUS,  a  Ro- 
man Knight,  who  was  made  Director  of  the 
Ludl  Fefcennini,  a  rough  fort  of  Bear-garden 
Drama,  in  ufe  arrfong  the  uncultivated  Romans, 
before  they  were  polifhed  by  the  Grecian  arts ; 
into  which  employment  he  introduced  three 
wretches  as  his  Deputies,  who  were  the  utter 
ruin  of  that  diverfion  ;  for  thefe  four  perfons 
had  not  among  them  all  as  much  judgement  as 
a  Ballad-maker.  And  yet,  upon  having  this 
paltry  office  conferred  upon  him,  SEMPRONIUS 
rnoft  vainly  and  impertinently  ufurped  the  name 
of  CENSOR  ;  which  coming  to  alarm  the  true 
CENSORS,  they  enquired  into  his  life  upon 
which,  finding  him  to  be  the  greateft  Fourbe, 
and  the  greateft  Importer,  that  had  appeared 
among  them  fince  the  foundation  of  the  City, 
they  turned  him  with  difgrace  out  of  his  go- 
vernment, 
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vernment,  difmounted  him,  and  took  his  horfe 
from  him ;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  ba- 
niihed  him  from  Rome  itfelf ;  and,  upon  his 
departure,  cauted  the  fame  general  luftration  to 
be  made,  that  was  ufed  when  a  certain  boding, 
broad,  flat,  dulky-faced  prodigy  had  been  hooted 
from  out  the  walls. 

P.  S.  If,  upon  purfuing  this  piece  of  paint- 
ing, or  upon  reading  the  preceding  Letters,  any 
honeft  impartial  Gentlemen  (hall  fay,  as  they 
did  upon  reading  the  two  former,  that  I  ought 
not  to  enter  into  the  private  concerns  of  life; 
I  defire  them  to  confider,  that  thefe  Letters, 
though  written  in  profe,  were  defigned  to  be 
juft  and  legitimate  Satires ;  and  that  the  private 
concerns  of  Life  are  the  juft  and  adequate  fub- 
je£ts  of  Satire,  and  make  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  ancient  Satirifts,  that  is,  of  LUCILIUS,  HO- 
RACE, PERSIUS,  and  JUVENAL. 

The  unmalking  of  Hypocrites  is  the  great 
bufinefs  of  Satire,  according  to  that  of  HORACE, 


Eft  Luc  hi  us  aufus 


Primus  in  hum  operis  componere  carmlna  morem, 
Detrabere  &*  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quifque  per  ora 
Cederety  introrfum  turpis  *. 

2  Sat.  i.  62. 

*  *  In  his  honeft  page 
'  When  good  LUCILIUS  Jafh'd  a  vicious  age, 
*  From  confcious  villains  tore  the  maik  away, 
'  And  flripp'd  them  naked  to  the  glare  of  day."  FRANCIS. 

But 
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But  how  is  it  poflible,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
unmaik  a  Hypocrite,  without  entering  into  the 
private  Concerns  of  Life? 

JUVENAL  tells  us  in  his  Firft  Satire,  ver.  86, 
that  "  all  human  actions,  all  the  paffions  of 
"  men,  all  their  defires,  and  all  their  inclina- 
*'  tions,  are  the  conftant  fubje&s  of  his  Satire ;" 

Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  vo/uptas, 
Gaudia,  difcurfus>  noftri  eft  farrago  Libelli  *. 

Now  will  any  one  pretend  that  the  private  con- 
cerns of  life  are  not  included  in  thefe  verfes  ? 

I  muft  confefs,  the  celebrated  French  Satirift 
has  been  a  little  more  retentive ;  but  yet  they 
muft  know  very  little  of  him,  who  are  to  be 
told,  that  he  fometimes  enters  into  the  private 
concerns  of  life ;  which  once  more  are  the  juft 
and  adequate  fubje&s  of  Satire.  But  then  the 
Satirift  ought  to  take  care  that  the  cenfures  are 
always  juft,  and  that  either  the  vices  fatirized 
are  very  flagrant,  and  of  pernicious  example, 
pr  the  perfons  egregious  hypocrites. 

*  •*'  Whatever  lince  that  golden  age  was  done, 
What  human-kind  defires,  and  what  they  fhun; 
Rage,  palfton,  pleafures,  impotence  of  will, 
Shall  this  Satirical  Collection  fill." 


A  Full 
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A  Full  CONSIDERATION  and  CONFUTATION 
of  Sir  J  O  H  N    EDGAR. 

By  Sir  ANDREW  ARTLOVE,  Knight  and  Baronet. 
In  Three  Letters  to  Mr.  APPLEEEE  *. 


LETTER    I. 

"SIR,  Feb.  13,  1719-20. 

TH  E  vmiverfal  Peace,  that  is  now  appa- 
rently  coming  on   through  all    Europe, 
muft  of  neceffity  deprive  you  Gentlemen,  who 
lay  out  yourfelves  in  furniming  the  Town  with 
the  tranfaclions  of  this  part  of  the  World,  of 
thofe  materials  which   have  hitherto  filled-up 
your  Papers,    and  we  can  expect  for  the  future 
to  hear  of  nothing  from  heyond-fea  but  the  mo- 
tions of  Courts  and  Princes  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  that  a  matter  of  fixteen  times  over 
in  one  week.     This  confideration  has  moved  me 
to  fend  you  this  Letter,  in  order  to  perfuade  you, 
fince  thefcene  of  buftle  and  action  is  now  over, 
to  fupply  that  defect,  by  giving  an  account  from 
fime  to  time  of  the  feveral  hoftile  movements, 
bickerings,    and  difputes,  in  the  Republick  of 

*  Firft  printed   in   APPLEBEE'S    "  Original   Weekly 
Journal,"  Feb.  13,  20,  27,  1719  20. 
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Letters,  and  fuch  eafy  difturbances  which  even 
Peace  and  Tranquillity  produce. 

Since  we  are  to  hear  no  more,  yet  a  while,  of 
battles  fought  in  the  held,  towns  taken,  and  the 
various  ftratagems  of  war,  let  it  be  your  care 
to  convey  to  the  Town  things,  perhaps,  not  lefs 
entertaining ;  the   fquabbles   and  broils  of   the 
Prefs,  Writer  againft  Writer,    Author  againft 
Scribbler,  Scribbler  againft  Author,  Poet  againft 
Poetafter,    Poetafter  againft  Poet,  the   Critick 
againft  the   Ignorant,  and  the  Ignorant  againft 
the  Critick,   and  all  the  bloodlefs  achievements 
of  the  Goofe-quill,  whether  fupported  by  rea- 
fon,  noife,  or  fcandal,  or  any  other  of  the  laud- 
able ftratagems  made  ufe  of  by  the  Writers  of 
the  age,  which,  how  foolifh  or  detrimental  fo- 
cver  to   thofe  to  make  ufe  of  them,  yet  never 
fail   of  pleafing   the  Reader;  for  there  is  that 
general  fund  of  ill-nature  in  mankind,  that  the 
follies  and  defe&s  of  others,  and  the  hearing  of 
them,  never  fails  of  pleafing;  which  I  take  to 
proceed  from  that  felf-confcioufnefs,  which  is 
at  leaft   in  moft   men  of  their  own  and  proper 
defects,  that  makes  them  glad  to  find  thofe  of 
other   men  make  a  noife  in  the  world ;  hoping 
their  own  by  that   means   will   be  kept  hid,  or 
at  leaft  be  not  fo  much  taken  notice  of. 

Of  all  Writers,  you  Gentlemen  who  deal  in 
Weekly  Papers  have  infinitely  the  advantage  in 
two  particulars;  that  is,  in  abufingall  mankind 
befitdes,  running  down  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
ridiculing  of  iolid  Learning,  and  of  writing 

Pane* 
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Panegyricks  upon  yourfelves  without  contradic- 
tion ;  for  though  the  Prefs  be  open,  and  every 
man  may  anfwer  what  you  fay,  yet  what  is  ge- 
nerally offered  in  thefe  Weekly  Papers  cannot 
be  done  without  riling  to  a  Pamphlet,  which  is 
not  every  body's  money,  becaufe  the  matters  in 
them  afford  not  materials  enough  to  make  fuch 
Pamphlets  worth  their  price. 

This  confideration  alone  has  made  me  addrefs 
rnyfelf  to  you,  Mr.  APPLEBEE,  not  only  to  op- 
pofe,  but  alfo  expofe  in  your  Papers,  the  follies, 
vices,  and  ignorance  of  the  Town,  and  efpecially 
of  its  Authors,  of  the  laft  of  which  there  is 
none  that  more  flagrantly  requires  a  check  than 
the  AUTHOR  of  the  THEATRES,  who  is  fo  full 
of  himfelf,  and  his  own  imaginary  perfections, 
that  he  has  fpent  near  two- thirds  of  his  Twelve 
Papers  in  the  moft  fulfome  and  impudent  praife 
of  himfelf  that  ever  was  publimed  by  any  Au- 
thor in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  reft,  he  advances 
fuch  ridiculous  falfehoods  as  are  obvious  to  the 
meaneft  capacity.  In  this  prefent  Letter,  I 
ihall  only  take  notice  of  fome  things  in  his 
Firft  and  Second,  and  his  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Papers. 

The  words  I  (hall  take  notice  of  in  his  Firfl 
Paper  are  thefe  :  "  I  (hall  not  make  my  entry 
"  with  too  loud  a  voice,  but  keep  within  the 
"  compafs  of  it,  when  I  prefer  the  prefent  Bri- 
"  tifh  Stage  to  any  other  now  in  Europe ;  nor 
"  (hall  1  fear  in  my  following  Difcourfes  to 
"  aver,  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  per- 

"  fons 
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"  fons  concerned  in  it,  if  it  does  not  arrive  at 
"  as  great  perfection  as  was  ever  known  in 
'*  Greece  or  Rome." 

There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  falfe,  and  igno- 
rant, as  what  here  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  advances, 
except  what  may  be  found  in  his  following  Pa- 
pers; for  he  fays,  firft,  "  That  the  prefent 
*'  Englifh  Stage  is  more  excellent  than  all  others 
*'  in  being ;"  whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  moft 
defpicable  of  all  others,  as  will  appear  from  my 
reflections  upon  what  he  fays  in  his  Second 
Paper:  but  1  beg  his  pardon,  he  only  fays,  "  he 
*'  would  prefer  it  to  all  others;"  which,  I  take 
it,  is  no  proof  of  its  real  excellence,  fince,  I 
believe,  nobody  elfe  would  do  fo.  He  tells  you 
farther,  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
prefent  Managers  "  if  it  does  not  arrive  at  as 
*'  great  perfection  as  was  ever  known  in  Greece 
*c  or  Rome." 

Oh  dear !  Sir  JOHN,  how  came  you  to  name 
fuch  ridiculous  words  as  "  the  perfection  of  the 
"  Stages  of  Greece  and  Rome?"  I  am  afraid 
you  are  coming  over  to  the  fide  of  the  Criticks 
againft  whom  you  have  fo  violently  declaimed; 
but,  however,  I  will  judge  you  by  your  own 
words.  You  allow,  nay  aflert,  that  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  prefent  Stage  will  in  time  bring  it 
up  to  the  perfection  of  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  if  that,  by  your  own  confeflion,  were  the 
higheft  point  of  glory  they  could  arrive  at. 
How  !  if  the  Stages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 

o 

lo  perfect  as  you  allow  them  to  be  (I  make 
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ufe,  Sir  JOHN,  of  your  own  conceffions),  then 
muft  our  Stage  be  the  moft  defpicable  in  nature, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moft  oppofite  to  them  ?  There 
regularity,  order,  and  harmony,  were  perfectly 
obferved ;  here,  under  the  fpecious  name  of 
Variety,  is  nothing  but  a  wandering  Stage  (as 
BOILEAU  calls  it),  that  prefents  you  with  objects 
full  of  confulion,  inconfiftencies  and  oppofitions 
in  their  very  natures,  mirth  and  fadnefs,  joy 
and  grief,  promifcuoufly  mingled  together; 
vaillains,  I  hope,  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  world,  and  women  too  lewd  even  for  the 
brothels  themfelves,  of  which  more  by  and  by. 

But,  Sir  JOHN,  you  have  committed  a  ftrange 
blunder,  and  given  a  wonderful  advantage  to 
the  Criticks,  in  eftabliming  the  excellence  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Stages;  fince  by  that 
means  you  have  likewife  eflablifhed  the  Rules 
of  ARISTOTLE,  which  are  only  to  (hew  us  what 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  Stage  was,  and  by 
that  means  entirely  deftroy  all  that  you  have 
advanced  upon  the  perfection  of  our  own.  But 
now  let  us  fee  what  you  are  pleafed  to  offer  in 
your  Second  Paper : 

••  Nations  are  known,  as  well  as  private  per- 
"  fons,  by  their  Pleafures  *." 

By  what  Sir  JOHN  has  advanced  here,  he  is 
guilty  of  an  equal  abfurdity  and  ignorance  with 
what  he  has  (hewn  in  his  Firft  Paper.  If  the 
general  inclination  of  a  people,  as  he  aflerts, 
cannot  better  be  underftood  than  by  their  diver- 

*  See  the  THEATRE,  N°  II.  p.  15. 
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fions,  I  am  afraid  that  Foreigners  will  entertain 
a  very  injurious  notion  of  the  People  of  England, 
when  they  find  that  their  public  diveriion  is 
nothing  but  confufion ;  and  that  they  are  de- 
lighted in  Comedies  by  the  lewd  intrigues  of 
Proftitutes  (who  yet  in  thefe  Comedies  are  re- 
prefented  as  fine  Ladies),  and  where  the  whole 
bufinefs  and  plot  of  the  Play  are  to  carry  on 
fornication  and  adultery;  when  in  their  Trage- 
dies they  are  pleafed  with  rapes,  incefts,  pro- 
digious villainies,  and  inhuman  and  mocking 
murders. 

When,  I  fay,  Foreigners  mall  obferve  this 
from  our  diveriions;  1  am  afraid,  the  Englim 
Nation  will  reap  no  great  advantage  to  their 
character;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  Comedies  and 
Tragedies  brought  on,  and  encouraged  moil:  by 
the  prefent  Managers.  Does  not  Sir  JOHN, 
know,  that  by  our  murders  upon  the  Stage, 
which  was  never  praclifed  upon  any  other  Stage 
in  the  world,  a  learned  Foreign  Author  has 
made  this  reflection  :  "  that  the  Englim  are 
"  Iflanders,  and  therefore  more  fierce  and  cruel 
"  in  their  nature  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  as 
"  is  plain  from  their  delight  in  blood  in  their 
"  fpeftacles?" 

But,  Mr.  APPI.EBEE,  I  am  afraid  I  have  tranf- 
grefled  the  bounds  of  a  Letter;  and  muft  there- 
fore here  break  off,  and  defer  the  greatefl  part 
of  what  I  have  to  fay  to  the  next  opportunity, 
where  I  (hall  not  only  finifh  this  point,  but  mew 
that  the  KNIGHT  has  been  far  fromanfwering  the 

Pam- 
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Pamphlet  that  was  written  to  him,  and  has  only 
here  and  there  picked  out  a  Sentence  which  re- 
lated to  his  conduct,  taking  no  notice  of  what 
attacked  his  underilanding ;  and  it  is  merry 
enough  to  obferve,  that  he  feems  infinitely  lefs 
to  regard  that^  than  the  aflaults  that  are  made 
upon  his  beauty,  even  "  at  the  entrance  into 
44  Old  Age;"  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 
Yours,  &c. 

Sir  ANDREW  ARTLOVE,  Knight. 


LETTER    II. 

SIR,  "Feb.  20,  1719-20. 

IN  my  laft  I  had  room  only  to  give  you  a 
beginning  of  my  reflections  upon  Sir  JOHN 
EDGAR'S  Writings,  in  which  I  (hall  make  fome 
farther  progrefs  at  this  time. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  to  follow  the  me- 
thod of  fome  celebrated  modern  Authors,  I  fhall 
venture  to  give  you  fome  character  of  myfelf ; 
•which,  if  it  feem  very  favourable,  you  muft 
attribute  it  to  the  mode  of  the  age,  and  the 
manner  of  thofe  Authors  who  have  met  with 
fuccefs  from  the  Town,  by  their  own  characters 
of  themfelves. 

The  Duke  of  ROCHEFOUCAULT  fays,  "  That 
«*  the  World  will  have  that  opinion  of  you,  that 

F  f  «'  you 
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"  you  firft  have  of  yourfelf."  What  this  excel- 
lent Author  fays  is  certainly  true  in  a  retrained 
fenfe  ;  for  it  is  to  correct  that  balhful  diffidence, 
which  is  but  too  common  in  men  of  very  good 
parts,  and  hinders  them  from  exerting  their 
talents,  and  fetting  out  their  abilities  to  the 
world,  with  that  handfome  afliirance  which  can 
only  effectually  recommend  them,  not  only  to 
the  public  efteem,  but  to  a  power  of  doing  all 
the  good  their  fine  and  valuable  parts  are  capable 
of  effecting ;  but  this  will  never  hold  true  in 
the  vain  and  infolent  conceit  of  their  merit  and 
abilities,  which  fome  men  form  to  themfelves ; 
the  rhodamontado  boafts  of  Empiricks  or  Quacks 
may  go  down  with  the  mob,  but  are  laughed  at 
by  all  above  the  very  Canaille.  Thus,  who  can 
chufe  but  fmile  to  fee  a  certain  Knight  laying 
out  himfelf,  and  all  his  force,  in  the  exceffively 
ridiculous  vanity  of  a  monftrous  felf-adulatioh, 
and  arrogating  the  demolifhing  of  fortifications, 
the  defh  uction  and  fetting-up  of  parties,  to  the 
prowefs  of  his  goofe-qnill,  though,  in  reality, 
what  he  himfelf  writ  contributed  no  more  to 
thofe  events  than  the  very  goofe  from  whence 
the  quill  was  taken. 

There  is  a  vaft  difference  betwixt  vain  boaft- 
ing,  and  a  handfome  aflurance.  The  firft  is 
always  a  fign  of  an  egregious  coxcomb;  the 
fecond  always  ought  to  be,  and  is  fometimes, 
the  quality  of  true  merit. 

Having  premifed  thefe  considerations,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  give  ray  own  character.  By- 
birth 
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birth  and  education,  I  think,  I  may  pretend  to 
be  a  Gentleman ;  by  acquifition,  a  Knight  and 
Baronet.  Though  on  my  leaving  the  Univer- 
fity,  and  fettling  in  this  wicked  Town  of  Lon- 
don, youth,  health,  and  vigour,  led  me  to  a 
purfuit  of  all  the  pleafures  that  were  agreeable 
to  my  age,  yet  they  never  carried  me  fo  far  as 
to  make  me  neglecl  the  improvement  of  my 
underftanding ;  and  therefore  I  always  took  care 
to  mingle  with  men  of  the  fineft  ferife  and  learn- 
ing, fuch  as  the  Lord  ROSCOMMON  and  forne 
other  of  his  valuable  contemporaries,  from 
whom,  and  from  Reafon  itfelf,  I  learned  to 
make  Arts  and  Sciences  my  ftudy  ;  and  I  mall' 
always  declare  for  them  againft  their  ignorant 
enemies,  fince,  by  a  proficience  in  them,  Nations 
have  always  been  diftinguimed  into  the  names 
of  polite  or  barbarous.  It  has  been  my  conftant 
maxim,  that  the  vogue  or  taking  of  any  Book 
or  Poem  is  only  a  tolerable  excufe  for  reading 
it,  but  by  no  means  the  meafure  ..and  determi- 
nation of  its  merit,  becaufe  it  is  ten  times  in  the 
wrong,  where  it  happens  once  to  be  right ;  nor, 
on  the  other  fide,  am  I  for  declaring;  againft  a 

r  .  r  r 

writing  on  account  or  its  great  lucceis,  remem- 
bering that  of  HORACE,  2  Ep.  i.  63. 

Jnterdum  vulgus  reflum  videt;  ejl  ubi peccat  *. 

"  The  People  are   fometimes   in   the  wrong,    and 
"  foretimes  in  the  right." 

*  '  Sometimes  the  Crowd  a  proper  judgement  makes  ; 
*  Butoftthey  labour  under  grofs  mittakes.'    FRANCIS. 

F  f  .3  For 
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For  which  reafon,  there  are  no  means  of  pro- 
nouncing juftly,  and  like  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
underftanding,  but  by  having  recourfe  to  the 
known  and  eftablimed  Rules  of  each  Art;  which, 
being  founded  in  reafon  and  truth,  I  always 
make  the  meafure  of  my  cenfure  ;  and  by  thefe 
I  delign  to  examine  and  condemn  thofe  empty 
trifles  publimed  by  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR,  and  only 
remarkable  for  their  exceflive  vanity,  felf- con- 
ceit, and  uncommon  ignorance;  ignorance  in 
which  he  is  fo  fhameleflly  confirmed,  as  to  de- 
clare himfelf  in  public  its  Advocate,  againft 
Arts  and  Knowledge.  To  him,  therefore,  I 
will  proceed  in  my  next. 

Yours,  &c.  ANDREW  ARTLOVE. 


LETTER    III, 

SIR,  Feb.  27,  1719-20. 

HAVING  in  my  laft  interrupted  the  courfe 
of  my  Reflections  upon  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR 
by  a  fhort  character  of  himfelf,  I  now  refume 
the  profecution  of  my  former  defign. 

Sir  JOHN  is  pleafed  to  fay,  in  Condemnation 
of  the  diverfions  of  the  French  Stage,  "  that 
"  their  Comedies  are  only  low,  fantaftical 
"  Farces,  and  their  Tragedies  declamatory,  and 
"  fpoiled  by  an  affectation  of  regularity  *."' 

*  An  unfair  quotation  from  the  THEATRE,  N°II.  p.  15. 

Not 
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Not  to  fay  more  on  what  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of  in  his  fecondTHEATRE,  I  (hall 
only,  en  paffant,  obferve,  that  all  that  he  fays 
againft  the  French  Stage  is  either  foolifh,  im- 
pertinent to  his  purpofe,  or  utterly  falfe. 

For,  firfl,  if  we  mould  grant  his  charge  againft 
it,  yet  it  would  not  alt  all  avail  his  caufe;  fince 
he  himfelf  owns  that  the  conduct  of  that  Stage 
givespleafureto  its  Audience,  and  entertains  them 
in  a  manner  moft  agreeable  to  themfelves.  He 
wjll  fay,  that  is  not  fo  agreeable  in  its  own  nature, 
and  according  to  reafon,  as  the  conduct  of  our 
Stage :  but  that  is  the  point  that  is  ftill  under 
difpute,  and  brings  us  to  the  neceflary  proof  of 
his  traducing  the  French  Stage  with  an  infamy 
that  it  does  not  at  all  deferve  ;  for  there  can  be 
no  plainer  evidence  that  they  are  not  delighted 
with  fantaftical  Farces,  than  all  the  works  of 
MOLIERE,  which  every  man  that  underftands 
French  has  in  his  hands,  and  from  which  fo 
many  diverting  Comedies  have  been  taken  by 
our  Englifh  Writers,  and  to  whofe  "  Mifan- 
trope"  we  owe  even  "  The  Plain -dealer"  itfelf, 
which,  I  am  afraid,  will  in  juftice  fall  uiort,  as 
a  dramatic  performance,  of  its  French  original. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  WYCHERLEY  has  adorned  it 
with  an  infinite  deal  of  Wit,  more  indeed  than 
ever  was  feen  in  any  Comedy  befides,  more 
than,  can  really,  according  to  nature  and  pro- 
priety  of  characters,  be  in  any  one  Comedy 
whatfoever  ;  which  made  a  great  Judge  obferve, 
F  f  3  r§i  Rather 
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"  Rather  than  all  Wit,  let  there  be  none  at  all." 

But  this  is  a  point  too  large  to  be  handled  in 
this  place.      To  go  on,    therefore,    with   our 
KNIGHT.     He,  of  all  men  living,  was  the  moft 
unfit  to  rail  at  the  Comedies  of  the   French 
Stage ;    becaufe,    as   the   Letter   to  Sir  JOHN 
EDGAR  *  has  made  it  out,    he  has  borrowed 
two  Plays  from  two  French  Poets,  which  cer- 
tainly fo  polite  a  Writer  would  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  really  thought,  what  he  here  pretends 
to  aflert,  that  the  French  Comedies  were  only 
low  and  fantaftical    Farces.     To  this  bbje&ioQ 
of  the  Letter  he  has  made  no  manner  of  reply. 
All  therefore  that  is  there  remains  in  full   force 
againft  him,  and  therefore  need  be  urged  here 
no  farther.     The    Author  of  the   Letter   has 
plainly  confuted  all  that  the  Knight  has  brought 
againft   the  regularity  of  the  French  Tragedy; 
to  which,  till  he  has  made  a  reply,  there  is   no 
need  of  adding  any  thing  here ;  but  I  cannot 
pafs  over  a  word  or  two  in  which   he  feems  to 
put  a  mighty  force,  and  that  is,  Variety  and 
Greatnefs.     I  am  afraid  that  the  KNIGHT  does 
not  himielf  well  know  what  he  means  by  va- 
riety and  greatnefs,  and  would  be   puzzled  to 
find  words  to  explain  his  meaning  in  this  par- 
ticular, without  falling  into  the  moft  monftrous 
abfurdities.     If  he  would  only  imply  by  variety 
that  variety  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubje&,  regularity  by  no  means  excludes  it, 

*  DENNIS'S  Letter  i  fee  p.  323. 
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nay,  it  adds  a  greatnefs  and  dignity  to  it.  In 
a  regular  Tragedy,  there  may  be  a  variety  of 
paffions,  joy,  grief,  love,  anger,  and  the  like, 
and  variety  of  incidents;  but  fuch  incidents  as 
may  fall  within  the  time  of  the  rules  of  the 
Drama,  and  the  juft  reprefentation  of  thefe 
paffions  and  incidents,  will  afford  a  pleafure  more 
ftrong  and  more  ufeful  too,  than  the  meer  en- 
tertainment of  the  heft  converfation,  which  is 
the  higheft  praife  this  worthy  KNIGHT  can  ber 
flow  upon  any  dramatic  performance.  Let  him 
read  the  "  Oedipus"  and  "  Antigone"  of  So 
PHOCLES  ;  or,  if  he  cannot,  let  him  read  "  The 
Orphan"  and  "  Venice  Preferved"  of  OTWAY ; 
and  if  he  find  not  then  a  pleafure  more  tranf- 
porting  than  the  moft  agreeable  converfation 
can  afford,  let  him  fairly  own  that  he  never 
was  fit  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Stage. 

What  he  fays  upon  the  Spanifh  Stage  is  both 
falfe  and  foolifh ;  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  godly  Plays  he  mentions,  which 
are  only  a6ted  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain 
places.  CALDERONI  and  LOPEZ  DE  VEGA, 
and  feveral  other  volumes  in  folio  of  Spanifh 
Plays,  will  be  proof  enough  of  this,  Then  his 
accufation  of  the  Spanifh  Stage  is  foolifh  ;  be- 
caufe, if  our  Stage  be  valuable,  as  he  would 
contend,  that  of  Spain  has  the  very  fame  me- 
,rits,  as  MICHAEL  CERVANTES  might  have  in- 
formed him  in  hfs  admirable  hiftory  of  DON 
Q^I'XOTE,  which  the  Knight  fomewhere  quotes. 

F  f  4  I  have 
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I  have  not  room  to  go  through  all  I  have  to 
fay  upon  this  head  ;  therefore  1  muft  refer  it  to 
another  opportunity;  firfr,  becaufe  1  am  atraid 
I  am  here  warning  the  Ethiopian  ;  and,  next, 
becaufe  I  find  the  KNIGHT  has  (hewn  himfelf 
more  concerned  to  vindicate  his  beauty,  and 
the  agreeablenefs  of  his  face  and  perfon,  than 
any  thing  elfe;  in  order  to  this,  he  tells  you  of 
three  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  him, 
viz.  by  Sir  GODFREY  KNELLEK,  Mr.  RICHARD- 
SON, and  Mr.  THOR SKILL.  Sir  GODFREY  in- 
deed has  beenjuft  to  his  phiz,  and  left  him 
that  very  fame  numerical,  dulky  countenance, 
which  Nature  has  bellowed  upon  him ;  but 
Mr.  RICHARDSON  and  Mr.  THORNHILL  have 
flattered  him  more,  if  poflible,  than  ever  he 
flattered  himfelf,  when  in  one  of  his  Papers  he 
makes  himfelf  the  beautiful  Youth  URIALUSJ 
in  another,  grave  CATO  ;  in  a  third,  the  wife 
and  excellent  SOCRATES;  and,  in  moft,  a  great 
Statefman  and  incorruptible  Patriot.  As  for 
thefe  endowments  of  his  mind,  1  (hall  let  them 
alone  till  another  time,  and  only  here  conclude 
with  a  truer  picture  of  his  perfon  than  even 
that  which  Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER  drew;  for, 
iince  he  has  been  fo  zealous  in  public  for  his 
charms,  as,  like  fome  other  old  Beaux,  he  has 
written  Love-letters  to  himfelf,  1  made  it  my  bu- 
finefs  to  get  a  fight  of  him,  and  thus  1  found  him. 

His\vig,  indeed,  wa§  nowbrown,  having,  as 
I  am  aiTured,  changed  that  upon  the  "  Letter  to 
*6  Sir  JOHN  ;"  his  face,  having  a  beard  of  a  day's 
growth,  was  truly  dujky;  and  his  eyes,  to 

fpeak 
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fpeak  with  tendernefs  of  them,  bold,  but  not 
beautiful;  his  fhoulders,  of  the  Germanmake; 
his  hips  and  buttocks,  of  the  true  Dutch-fkip- 
per's  proportion  ;  his  legs,  half  as  large  again 
as  thofe  of  a  Chairman's ;  and  all  other  parts  of 
a  piece  with  what  I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  not  for  perfonai  reflections  ;  but,  when 
a  man  with  anxiety  fets  up  for  beauty  in  his 
old  age  *,  it  is  highly  juftifiable  to  endeavour  to 
check  that  fantaftical  vanity,  by  (hewing  him 
a  true  picture  of  himfelf ;  and  fo  I  take  my 
leave  of  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  for  forne  time,  and 
am,  Yours,  &0, 

ANDREW  ARTLOVE. 


*  The  age  of  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  was  then  only  51. 
This  profusion  of  DENNIS'S  wit  is  grounded  on  an  humo- 
rous advertifement  in  the  THEATRE.  But  DENNIS  did 
not  understand  raillery,  and  therefore  all  his  ilrained  ridi- 
cule recoiled  on  himfelf. 


THE 
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THE  MUSE'S  GAZETTE*,  N'VIII. 

April  20,  1720. 
From  the.  City  of  Whimfey. 
Here  died  lately  the  CHEVALIER  OF  THE 
BRAZEN  COUNTENANCE,  by  others  called  the 
CHEVALIER  OF  THE  GOOSE-QJJILL;  and,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  here  has  been  a  funeral 
fpeech  made  on  him  by  the  fame  CACAFUOGO 
•who  fpoke  that  to  prove  that  man  was  not  a 
rational  animal ;  and  this  fpeech  was  delivered 
in  the  fame  place,  that  is,  in  the  Capriciofa  or 
place  of  aflembly,  which  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceafed  Chevalier.  Having  mounted  the  rojlrum, 
he  thus  began : 

De  Mortals  nil  mfi  bonum. 
Pafcitur  in  vivos  livor,  f  oft  fata  qulefcif. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  expected  that  I 
mould  explain,  or  let  my  Audience  know,  the 
meaning  of  this  Latin  text,  or  motto ; 
which  1  have  taken,"  becaufe  that  was  what  the 
Right  Wormipful  Chevalier,  who  is  the  fub- 
je&  of  my  prefent  difcourfe,  never  took  the 
leaft  care  of  through  all  his  Writings  ;  but 
GOOSE- QUILL  is  no  more.  I  ufe  that  appella- 

*  An  Effay  fo  called,  carried  on  for  fome  time  in 
f*  APPLEBEE'S  Weekly  Journal."  Jn  the  Firft  Number 
of  this  ft  range  performance  the  Author  thinks  proper  to 
fneer  at  the  times  when  "  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  and 
"  COLLEY  GIBBER  a're  props  of  the  Stage  ;"  and  to  quef- 
tion,  what  right  BUT  TON'S  Coffeehoufe  has  to  the  decifion 
of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  though  Sir  JOHN  EDGAR  or  GY- 
BE R  INI  be  Chairmen, 

tion 
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tion  of  the  deceafed,  becaufe  it  is  the  fliorteft  ; 
but  GOOSE  QUILL,  I  fay,  is  no  more  ;  I  (hall 
not  therefore  think  fit  to  imitate  him,  fines 
that  would  be  but  a  ufelefs  flattery  ;  but  (hall 
explain,  in  our  own  language,  what  1  have  de- 
livered to  you  in  Latin.  The  meaning  of  the 
firft  motto  is, 

'  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  Dead." 
The  fenfe  of  the  fecond  is, 

'  That  Malice  and  Envy  feed  only  upon  the  Liv- 
'  ing,  but  is  very  quiet  and  filent  when  once  a  man 
'  is  dead.' 

As  plain  as  the  firft  text  is,  yet  it  is  not  en- 
tirely void  of  obfcurity ;  and  may,  by  being 
mifunderftood,  miflead  you  into  errors  difagree- 
ablc  to  good  fenfe. 

c  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  Dead.' 

That  which  is  difficult  in  this  fentence  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  good:  I  know  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  taken  for  praife,  and  then  the  fenfe 
will  be  plainly  thus,  "  Always  praife  the  dead;** 
but  that  would  be  too  grofs  and  foolifh,  as  well 
as  unjuft,  to  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  wife 
aoNige  or  proverb  of  the  judicious  Ancients  ; 
for  that  would  be  to  level  all  mankind,  and 
put  the  higheft  virtue  and  the  greateft  vice, 
the  nobleft  fincerity  and  the  vileft  hypocrify, 
upon  the  fame  foot.  The  meaning  therefore 
of  good  can  never  be  this ;  and  this  precept 
only  enjoins  us  to  fpeak  truth  of  the  dead,  for 
2  truth 
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truth  is  always  good,  and  can  never  be  ill.  He 
therefore  that  Ipeaks  the  truth  of  the  dead 
fpeaks  good  of  the  dead,  that  is,  juftly  of  the 
dead.  Thus,  to  fay  that  MUCKWORM  died  a 
poor  wretched  Mifer,  and  left  the  world  loaded 
"with  the  fins  of  extortion  and  oppreffion,  and 
expired  amid  the  curfes  of  the  widows  and  or» 
phansofthe  unhappy  people  he  had  undone, 
is  fpeaking  nothing  but  truth  of  MUCKWORM  ; 
and  that  is  nothing  but  good  of  him.  This 
\yill  be  fufficient  in  part  to  juftify  what  I  (hall 
fay  of  the  deceafed1  Chevalier. 

The  confideration  of  the  fecond  Text  will  in 
this  make  my  entire  vindication ;  fince  from 
that  you  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  little  I 
ihall  here  offer  on  the  dead  Chevalier  cannot 
proceed  from  either  malice  or  envy ;  for 

Pafcitur  in  vivos  livor,  poftfata  quiefcit, 

Malice  and  Envy  are  not  for  dead  carcafes  and 
carrion  ;  but  they  gorrnondi^e  only  on  the  living. 

Having  premiled  thefe  confiderations,  and 
dwelt  fo  long  upon  them  that  I  have  made  my 
porch  too  big  for  my  building  ;  I  (hall  now 
come  dire<£Uy  to  the  iubjecl:  of  my  difcourfe. 

There  was  a  certain  Fool,  or  Madman,  in 
Athens,  if  old  ftory  do  not  deceive  us,  who 
fancied  that  all  the  (hips  in  the  port  of  the 
Plrteum  were  his  ;  and  accordingly  ran  about 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  feemed  to  give  out 
his  orders  to  every  one,  as  if  he  were  their 
owner  or  commander.  This  being  a  harmlefs 
and  inoffenfive  madnefs,  the  people  whp  knew 

it 
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it  fuffered  him  to  enjoy  the  whimfical  notion 
of  power  and  riches,  which  was  only  indeed  in. 
his  own  imagination.  After  near  two  thoufand 
years  interval,  Nature,  who  is  not  very  fre- 
quent in  thefe  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
productions,  did  lately  give  this  City  of  Whimfey, 
in  the  perfon  of  the  deceafed  CHEVALIER,  a 
counterpart  of  this  Athenian  Madman  ;  but, 
like  many  Second  Editions,  (he  has  improved  her 
fool  with  many  additions.  The  Athenian  M  ad* 
man  had  all  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  the  Pi- 
rteum,  hy  a. fort  of  TarpauMan  madnefs,  which 
never  role  above  the  Sailors  ;  but  our  Madman 
had  his  thoughts  raifed  to  much  higher  fta- 
tions,  and  would  needs  fancy  himfelf  not  only 
a  great  Statefman,  a  very  profound  Politician,  Q 
but  alfo  a  very  formidable  Warrior  :  and  though 
he  never  went  out  of  this  City  tfWhimfey  *,  he 
did  not  only  fancy  himfelf,  but  would  fain  per- 
fuade  the  world,  that  he  demoliflied  fortifica- 
tions, routed  armies,  difpoled  of  War  and 
Peace,  very  much  influenced,  if  not  directed, 
the  actions  and  councils  of  the  powerful ;  and 
that  nothing,  in  fhort,  could  be  done,  or  in- 
deed was  done,  but  what  proceeded  from  his 
orders.  The  occafion  of  this  madnefs  was  a 
fort  of  a  goofe-quill,  which  fome  enemy  or 
another  of  his,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship, 

*  This  aukward  attempt  to  be  witty,  having  no  foun- 
dation in  truth,  is  beyond  criticifra,  and  below  contempt. 
The  epithet  applied  here  to  London  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  any  city  in  the  world. 

fur- 
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furnifhed  him  withal,  and  perfuaded  him  that 
it  was  not  only  made  in  a  planetary  hour,  but 
full  of  a  magical  force  and  power,  which  could 
not  be  refitted ;  and  this  effect  it  moft  certainly 
had,  that  for  a  long  time  it  made  him  pafs  in 
this  ingenious  City  of  Wbimfey  for  more  than 
half  a  conjuror,  till  he  made  fuch  a  noife  with 
the  merits  of  his  goo/e-qui//9  that  it  forced 
people  to  look  into  the  facl,  till  they  found 
that  he  was  nothing  in  reality  but  an  empty 
Madman. 


[     447     ] 
THE   STATE  OF   THE   CASE 

BETWEEN     THE 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of  His  MAJESTY'S  Houlhold*, 

AND     THE 

GOVERNOR  of  the  Royal  Company  of  COMEDIANS. 

With  the  OPINIONS  of  PEMBERTON,  NORTHEY, 
and  PARKER,  concerning  the  THEATRE. 

By  Sir  RICHARD   STEELEf. 

AS  there  cannot  happen  a  greater  diftrefs, 
than  a  neceffity  of  appealing  to  man- 
kind againft  hardmips  impofed  by  thofe  with 
whom  a  man  has  lived  in  friendfhip  ;  the  in- 
jury which  I  have  received,  great  as  it  is,  has 
nothing  in  it  fo  painful  as  that  it  comes  from 
whence  it  does.  When  I  complained  of  it  in, 
a  private  Letter  to  the  Chamberlain,  he  was 
pleafed  to  fend  his  Secretary  to  me  |,  with  a 
meflage,  to  forbid  me  writing,  fpeaking,  cor- 
refponding,  or  applying  to  him  in  any  manner 
whatever.  Since  he  has  been  pleafed  to  fend 

*  The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE    held  that  office  from 
April  17,   1717,  to  April  i,  1724. 
f  Firft  publifhed  March  29,   1720. 
$  See  THEATRE,  N°  VIII.  p.  63. 

an 
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an  Englifh  Gentleman  a  banishment  from  his 
perfon  and  councils,  in  a  ftyle  thus  Royal,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  Reader  will  juftify  me  in  the 
method  I  take  to  explain  this  matter  to  the 
Town.  I  am  fure  there  is  no  man  living  more 

O 

obfequious  to  his  Friends  than  I  am  ;  and  I 
hope  to  (how  my  Enemies,  all  my  life,  that  I 
certainly  have  courage  enough  to  defend  myfelf 
againft  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  forgive  them,  ac- 
cording as  the  circumftances  require  one  or  the 
other,  in  the  refpective  characters  of  a  Chriftiati 
and  an  honeft  man. 

My  Lord  Chamberlain  has,  contrary  to  law 
and  juftice,  difpofiefTed  me  of  my  Freehold,  in 
a  manner  as  injurious  to  the  King  his  Mafter, 
as  to  me  his  Fellow-fubject.  But,  though  I 
had  a  right  to  difpute  even  a  legal  disturbance 
of  me  in  my  Partners,  Tenants,  and  Servants, 
as  the  whole  Company  of  Actors  (in  their  dif- 
ferent qualities)  are  to  me  in  the  eye  of  the  Law ; 
I  fay,  though  I  might  very  juftly  have  infixed 
•upon  privilege  of  Parliament  in  the  cafe  ;  I 
told  my  Lord,  in  my  Letter  to  him,  "  that  I 
"  had  not  confidence  to  urge,  even  againft  op- 
*'  preflion  from  him,  a  right  which  my  Electors 
"  gave  me,  upon  no  other  motive  but  their  know- 
'*  ledge  of  the  kind  opinion  he  had  of  me  at  the 
*'  time  when  they  chofe  me.'*  No  :  I  could 
not  plead  what  I  owed  to  his  favour  againft  his 
change  of  mind,  but  have  waited,  as  I  pro- 
mifed,  till  he  had  cancelled  his  good  offices  by 
injuries,  which  I  am  to  mew  he  has  already 
7  done. 
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dbne.     In   order   to   this,    I   muft   recite   my 
Patent. 

"  GEORGE,,  by  the  grace  of  God,    of  Great- 
"  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
*'  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  pre- 
"  fents  fhall  come,  greeting.      We  having  in- 
**  formed  Ourfelves,  linCe  Our  acceffion  to  Our 
"  Crown,  of  the  ftate  of  Our  THEATRE  ;  and 
"  rinding,  to  Our  ibrrow,    that,    through   the 
"  negledl  and  ill- management  thereof,  the  true 
"  and  only  end  of  its  inftitution  is  greatly  per- 
"  verted  ;  and,    initead  of  exhibiting  fuch  re- 
"  prefentations  of  human-life   as   may   tend   to 
*'  the  encouragement  and   honour  of  Religion 
"  and  Virtue,  and  difcountenancing  Vice,    the 
"  English  STAGE  hath  been  the  complaint  of 
*'  the  fober,   intelligent,    and   religious  part  of 
•'  our  people ;  and,  by  indecent  and  immodefl 
*'  expreffions,    by    prophane    allulion    to    Holy 
**  Scripture,    by    abufive   and  fcurrilous   repre- 
*'  fentations  of  the  Clergy,  and  by  the  fuccefs 
*'  and  applaufe  beftowed  on  libertine  charaflcrs, 
"  it  hath  given  great  and  infurFerable  fcandal  to 
'*  Religion  and  good-manners  ;    and,   in  the  re- 
"  prefentations  of  civil  government,    care   has 
*'  not  been  taken  to  create  in  the  minds  of  Our 
"  good  fubjects  juft   and   dutiful   ideas  of  the 
*'  power  and  authority  of  magiftrates,    as   well 
"  as  to  preferve  a  due  fenfe  of  the  rights  of  Our 
"  people ;     and,  through    many    other    abufes, 
"  that,  which  under  a  wife   direction   and    due 
"  regulation  would  be  ufeful   and   honourable, 

G  g  "  has 
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"  has  proved,  and,  if  not  reformed,  will  conti- 
"  nue,  a  reproach  to  Government,  and  dishonour 
"  to  Religion  ;  and  it  being  our  pious  refolu- 
"  tion,  which  with  the  blefling  of  Almighty 
"  GOD  We  will  fleadily  purfue  through  the 
"  whole  courfe  of  Our  reign,  not  only  by  Our 
"  own  example,  but  by  all  other  means  poffi- 
*'  ble,  to  promote  the  honour  of  Religion  and 
*'  Virtue  ;  and,  on  every  occafion,  to  encourage 
"  good  literature,  and  to  endeavour  the  efta- 
"  blimment  of  good-manners  and  difcipline, 
"  among  all  Our  loving  fubjects,  in  all  flattens 
"  and  ranks  of  men  whatfoever,  thefe  being,  in 
*'  Our  opinion,  the  proper  means  to  render  Our 
"  kingdoms  happy  and  flourilhing  :  We  have 
"  ferioufly  reiolved  on  the  premifes  ;  and,  being 
*'  well  fatisfied  of  the  ability  and  good  difpofi- 
*'  tion  of  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  RICHARD 
"  STEELE,  Efq;  for  the  promoting  thefe  Our 
"  royal  purpofes,  not  only  from  his  public  fer- 
"  vices  to  Religion  and  Virtue,  but  his  fteady 
'*  adherence  to  the  true  intereft  of  his  country  ; 
"  Know  ye,  That  We,  out  of  Our  fpecial  grace, 
44  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  and  in 
"  consideration  of  the  good  and  faithful  fervices 
et  which  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE  hath  done 
46  us,  and  doth  intend  to  do  for  the.  future,  have 
16  given  and  granted,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  for 
"  Us  and  Our  heirs  and  fucceiTors,  do  give  and 
"grant,  unto  him  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE, 
"  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  aiiigns,  for 
"  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and 

'"  for 
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"  for  and  during  the  full  end  and  term  of  three 
"  years,  to  be  computed  next  and  immediately 
**  after  the  deceafe  of  him  the  faid  RICHARD 
"  STEELE,  full  power,  licence,  and  authority, 
61  to  gather  together,  form,  entertain,  govern, 
"  privilege,  and  keep,  a  company  of  Come- 
"  dians  for  our  fervice,  to  exercife  and  act  Tra- 
"  gedies,  Plays,  Operas,  and  other  perform- 
"  ances  of  the  ftage,  within  the  houfe  in  DRU- 
"  RY-LANE,  wherein  the  fame  are  now  exer- 
"  cifed  by  virtue  of  a  licence  granted  by  Us  to 
"  him  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE,  ROBERT 
"  WILKS,COLLEY GIBBER, THOMAS DOGGET, 
"  and  BARTON  BOOTH,  or  within  any  other 
"  houfe  built  or  to  be  built,  where  he  or  they 
"  can  beft  be  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  within 
"  Our  cities  of  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER, 
*'  or  the  fuburbs  thereof;  fuch  houfe  or  houfes 
"  fo  to  be  built  (if  occafion  (hallrequire)  to  be 
"  affigned  and  allotted  out,  by  the  Surveyor  of 
*e  Our  works,  for  a  THEATRE  or  P/ay-6oufe9 
<c  with  neceflary  tiring  and  retiring  rooms,  and 
"  other  places  convenient,  of  fuch  extent  and 
"  dimeniion  as  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE,  his 
"  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  (hall 
"•  think  fitting;  wherein  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
"  Plays,  Operas,  Mufick,  Scenes,  and  all  other 
''  entertainments  of  the  ftage  whatfoever,  may 
"  be  (hewed  and  prefented.  Which  faid  com- 
"  pany  (hall  be  Our  fervants,  and  be  (lyled,  THE 
"  ROYAL  COMPANY  OF  COMEDIANS  ;  and  (hall 
"  coniift  of  fuch  numbers  as  the  faid  RICHARD 
G  g  2  STEELE, 
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*'  STEELE,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af~ 
"  figns,  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  think  meet. 
"  And  we  do  hereby,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
*•  fucceflbrs,  grant  unto  the  faid  RICHARD 
"  STEELE,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
*'  ngns,  full  power,  licence*  and  authority,  to 
"  permit  fuch  perfons,  at  and  during  the  plea- 
"  lure  of  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE,  his  execu- 
"  tors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  from  time  to 
"  time,  to  act  plays  and  entertainments  of  the 
"  ftage,  of  all  forts,  peaceably  and  quietly,  with- 
"  out  the  impeachment  or  impediment  of  any 
*«  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  for  the  honeft 
"  recreation  of  fuch  as  (hall  defire  to  fee  the 
*'  fame,  neverthelefs  under  the  regulations  here- 
«'  in  after  mentioned,  and  fuch  other  as  the  faid 
44  RICHARD  STEELE,  from  time  to  time,  in  his 
*<  difcretion,  (hall  find  reafonable  and  neceiTary 
*«  for  Our  fervice.  And  We  do,  for  Ourfelves, 
"  Our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  further  grant  to  him 
*'  the  faid  RICHARD  STEELE,  his  executors,  ad- 
"  miniftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  that  it 
*'  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  faid 
*'  RICHARD  STEELE,  his  executors,  adminiftra- 
"  tors,  and  affigns,  to  take  and  receive,  of  fuch 
*'  Our  fubjeclb  as  (hall  refort  to  fee  or  hear  any 
"  fuch  plays,  fcenes,  and  entertainments  what- 
*«  foever,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as  either 
«*  have  accuftomably  been  given  and  taken  in 
««  the  like  kind,  or  (hall  be  thought  reafonable 
«'  by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the  great  ex- 
<*  peaces  of  fcenes,  rnuiick,  and  fuch  new  deco- 
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*'  rations  as  have  not  been  formerly  ufed.  And, 
"  further,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  We 
"  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  the  faid  Ri- 
"  CHARD  STEELE,  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
"  and  affigns,  full  power  to  make  fuch  allow- 
ances,  out  of  that  which  he  (hall  fo  receive  by 
the  acting  of  plays  and  entertainments  of  the 
**  ftage  as  aforefaid,  to  the  actors  and  other  per- 
"  fons  employed  in  acting,  reprefenting,  or  in 
**  any  quality  whatfoever  about  the  faid  Thea- 
**  tre,  as  he  or  they  (hall  think  fit  ;  and  that  the 
"  faid  company  (hall  be  under  the  fole  govern- 
Cf  ment  and  authority  of  the  faid  RICHARD 
"  STEELE,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  at- 
*'  (igns  ;  and  all  fcandalous  and  mutinous  per- 
*'  fons  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  by  him  and 
"  them  be  ejected  and  difabled  from  playing  in 
"  the  faid  Theatre.  And,  for  the  better  attain- 
<f  ing  Our  royal  purpofes  in  this  behalf,  We 
"  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  declare,  that  hence- 
*'  forth  no  reprefentations  be  admitted  on  the 
f<  Stage,  by  virtue  or  under  colour  of  thefe 
**  Our  letters  patent,  whereby  the  Chriftian  Re- 
**  ligion  in  general,  or  the  Church  of  England, 
*'  may  in  any  manner  fuffer  reproach  ;  jffri&ly 
*'  inhibiting  every  degree  of  abufe  or  mifrepre- 
**  fentation  of  facred  characters,  tending  to  ex- 
'*  pofe  Religion  itfelf,  and  to  bring  it  into  con- 
*'  tempt  ;  and  that  no  fuch  character  be  other- 
*'  wife  introduced,  or  placed  in  other  light, 
"  than  fuch  as  may  inhance  the  juftefteem  of 
«'  thofe  who  truly  anfwer  the  end  of  their  facred 
*'  fmiclion.  We  further  enjoin  the  ftri&eft 
G  g  3  "  regard 
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"  regard  to  fuch  reprefentations  as  any  way 
•'  concern   civil  .policy,  or  the  conftitution  of 
"  Our  government,  that  thefe  may  contribute 
"  to  the  fupport  of  Our  facred  authority,  and 
*'  the  prefervation  of  order  and   good  govern- 
<6  ment.     And  it  being  Our  royal  defire,  that, 
"  for  the  future,  Our  Theatre  may  be  inflru- 
"  mental  to  the  promotion  of  Virtue,  and  in- 
"  ftructive  to  Human  Life,  We  do  hereby  com- 
*'  mand  and  enjoin,  that  no  new  Play,  or  any 
<c  old  or  revived  Play,  be  acted  under  the  au- 
"  thority  hereby  granted,  containing  any  paf- 
"  fages  or  expreffions   offenfive  to   piety  and 
"  good- manners,  until  the  fame  be  corrected 
"  and  purged  by  the  faid  Governor  from  all 
"  fuch  offenfive  and  fcandalous  paffages  and  ex- 
<c  preffions.     And  thcfe  Our  letters  patent,  or 
"  the  inrolment  thereof,  mall  be  in  all  things 
"  good   and  effectual  in  the  law,  according  to 
"  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  fame,  and 
"  any  thing  in  thefe  prefents  contained,  or  any 
"  law,  ftatute,    act,    ordinance,    proclamation, 
"  provifion,  or  reftriction,  or  any  other  matter, 
"  caufe,  or  thing  whatfoever,  to  the  contrary,  iii 
"any  wife  notwithftanding.  In  witnefs  whereof, 
*'  We  have  caufed  thefe  Our  letters  to  be  made 
«  Patent.    Witnefs  Ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,  the 
*'  nineteenth  of  January,  in    the  firft  year  of 
"  Our  reign  *. 

"  By  writ  of  Privy  Seal.  COCKS." 

*  The  Patent  had  before  been  printed  by  STEELE,  in 
the  TOWN-TALK,  N°  II.  with  ibme  obfervations  on  its 
probable  efFefts. 

Wlien 
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When  Mr.  STEEL E  was  difpatched  by  the 
then  Solicitor  General  Mr.  LECHMERE,  the 
learned  Gentleman  ufed  this  expreffion :  "  Sir, 
«'  the  King  has  here  given  you  a  Freehold  ; 
"  and  if  from  it  you  can  prove  you  receive  fix 
"  hundred  pounds  a  year,  you  are  qualified  to 
"  be  Knight  of  any  Shire  in  England." 

When  this  Patent  was  paffing,  the  Patentee 
was  informed,  that  this  grant  would  be  an  in- 
fringement upon  thofe  under  which  Mr.  RICH 
claimed.  Upon  which,  in  juftice  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  abhorrence  of  encroaching  upon  other 
men,  the  Patentee  went  to  the  Secretary's  office, 
and  obtained  the  reference,  before  addreflcd 
"  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,*'  ftiould 
be  directed  "  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
"  General."  In  this  he  acted  with  his  known 
zeal  for  his  Majefty's  honour  and  fervice,  which 
would  not  admit  him  to  defire  any  favour  to 
the  injury  of  any  other  of  his  fubjects.  The 
terms  of  this  Patent  were  fettled  by  the  joint 
confent  of ,Sir  EDWARD  NORTHEY  and  Mr. 
LECHMERE,  names  illuftrious  in  the  Law,  and 
no  way  inclined  or  capable  of  being  awed  into  a 
concurrence  from  deference  to  each  other's  opi- 
nion. They  agreed,  the  King  could  grant  this  ; 
and  I  fhall  take  care  to  aflfcrt  my  right  to  wliat 
he  has  «*ranted.  The  Patentee  carried  his  felf- 
denial  ftill  further;  and  though  he  Could  have 
had  this  Patent,  as  well  as  Sir  WILLIAM  DA- 
VENANT  and  Mr.  KILLIGREW  had  btfore  him, 
to  "  himfelf  and  his  heirs  for  ever,"  he  afkcd  it 
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but  for  his  life,  and  three  years  after  his  death  ; 
which  three  years  he  thought  neceifary  to  be 
in  his  executors,  to  make  an  end  of  any  ac- 
compt  between  his  Family  and  the  Theatre 
upon  his  death.  The  Patent  itielf,  as  to  the 
powers  in  it,  is  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe 
others  formerly  granted,  and  no  way  oppofesor 
impairs  any  authority  of  a  Chamberlain,  any 
more  than  thofe  did  ;  neither  is  there  any  the 
leaft  pretenfion,  or  colour  of  pretenfion,  for 
difputing  this  authority,  without  thofe  whodif- 
pute  it  will  aflert  that  King  GEORGE  is  not,  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  much  King  of  Eng- 
land as  King  CHARLES  the  Second.  But  how- 
ever other  men,  for  their  own  humour  or  va- 
nity, attempt  to  diminim,  fruftrate,  or  invade 
this  aft  of  their  Matter,  I  will,  to  their  teeth, 
defend  it;  and  make  them  underftand,  that 
there  are  men  who  are  not  to  be  teized,  vexed, 
worried,  calumniated,  or  brow- beaten  out  of 
the  laws  of  England. 

But  fome  have  been  pleafed  to  fay,  in  com- 
mon  converfation,  that  Actors,  as  fuch,  are 
not  within  the  rules  of  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
as  if  they  were  among  men,  like  the  Fer#  na- 
lurd  among  animals  ;  and  that  it  is  againft  our 
Laws  to  tolerate  the  Profeflion  in  itfelf.  If 
this  were  fo,  they  would  (except  within  the 
verge  of  the  Court)  be  no  more  under  a  legal 
difpenfation  of  conititution,  when  directed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  than  they  would  when 
governed  by  any  other  man ;  and,  by  the  way, 

he 
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he  has  not  taken  this  power  to  deftroy  it  as  un- 
warrantable, but  tp  exercife  it,  be  it  what  it 
will,  himfelf.  This  matter  will  appear  as  it 
ought  to  do,  by  the  opinions  pf  PEMBERTON, 
NORTHEY,  and  PARKER,  who  have  been  con- 
fulted  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  DAVENANT  and 
KJLLJGREW.  1  lhall  give  them  in  the  order  I 
have  named  them,  and  as  the  queftions  were 
ftated  to  thofe  great  men. 

Quere  I.  "  Whether  the  grant  of  a  power  to 
ct  A,  B.  his  heirs  and  affigns,  by  the  Letters 
*'  Patents,  to  ere£t  a  Theatre,  and  to  act  Plays, 
"  &c.  be  a  good  grant  in  fee,  affignable,  or  fhall 
*'  determine  with  King  CHARLES  the  Second's 
"  death  ?" 

§>uere.  "  About  the  words,  to  be  fervants  1o 
"  the  King  and  Queen,  and  to  be  fervants  to  the 
*  Dukeof  Yurkr 

1 .  "  1  do  not  fee,  that  to  aft  Plays,  or  Inter- 
"  ludes,  or  Operas,  is  unlawful  in  itfelf,  either 
"  by  the  Common  Law,  or  by  any  Statute.     It 
*'  is   true,    to  wander  about   from   couptry  to 
**  country,  as  Stage  players,    is   forbid   by  39 
*'  Eliz.  c.  4.  but   not  the  adting  of  Plays,  &c. 
"  which   may  be  ufed  (for  aught  I  fee)  as  an 
"  innocent  recreation." 

2.  ''  I  think  the  King's  Patent  maybe  avail- 
"  able,  to  give    the   better  countenance  to  the 
"entertainments;  and   fo   may   be  transferred 
"  from  Anceftor  to  Heir,  or  affigned  for  that 
*'  purpofe. 

3.  "  For 
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3.  "  For  that  purpofe,  to  give  a  countenance 
"  or  reputation  to  thefe  Play-houfes,  I  think  it 
"  may  be  effectual  after  the  death  of  King 
"  CHARLES  II.  ;  and  that  operation,  I  think, 
"  did  not  die.'* 

Quere  II.  "Whether  the  King's  agreement, 
*'  that  no  Company  (hall  be  permitted  in  Lon- 
*'  don,  Weftminfter,  or  the  Suburbs,  (hall 
"  hinder  all  others  from  acting  within  that  cir- 
46  cuit,  unlefs  authorized  under  the  Letters 
"  Patents  ?" 

A.  "  Taking  this  to  be  an  employment  per- 
"  mitted  or  not  prohibited  by  Law  (as  I  take 
'*  this  to  be),  I  do  not  think  the  King's  con- 
"  ceffion  in  his  Letters  Patents,  that  no  one 
"  fhall  be  permitted  to  act  Stage-plays,  or  In- 
**  terludes,  &c.  in  London,  or  Weftminfter, 
"  will  be  effectual  to  hinder  others  from  acting 
"  there.  However,  I  think,  fuch  a  prohibition 
**  will  laft  no  longer  than  the  King  who  grants 
"  it  lives." 

Quere  111.  "  Whether  the  Lord  Chamber- 
"  lain,  as  fuch,  or  any  other,  except  the  King, 
"  can  grant  a  Licence  to  Actors,  in  regard  it  is 
"  not  (as  fuppofed)  a  lawful  calling,  but  only 
"  for  the  King's  pleafure  ?  The  Lord  Cham- 
"  berlain  has  lately  (worn  feveral  Actors  to  be 
<c  the  King's  Servants,  to  fave  them  from  being 
"  molefted." 

A.  "If  the  acting  of  Plays  were  unlawful  in 

"  its  nature,  and  malum  infe  (which  I  do  not  take 

"  it  to  be),  I  do  not  fee  how  the  Lord  Cham- 

2  "  berlain, 
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"  berlain,  or  any  other  Officer,  or  the  King 
"  himfelf,  could  give  a  licence  to  any  to  acl: 
"  Plays,  &c.  But  taking  the  employment  not 
"  to  be  unlawful  in  itfelf,  I  conceive  the  Lord 
"  Chamberlain,  or  Mailer  of  the  Revels  (with 
"  the  King's  allowance)  may  authorize  any 
*'  perfons  to  a6t,  or  forbid  and  hinder  them 
"  from  acting,  in  any  of  the  King's  Houfes  or 
"  Palaces.  And  their  grants  to  any  to  acl:  in 
"  other  places  may  be  ufed  to  countenance  or 
give  a  popular  reputation  to  the  Comedies  or 
Plays  that  they  acl:.  But  I  know  of  no  other 
effecl:  that  they  can  have.  And  I  conceive 
they  cannot  prohibit  any  to  acl:  in  any  place 
out  of  the  King's  Palaces,  fo  long  as  they 
"  behave  themfelves  modeftly  and  decently. 

"  F.  PEMBERTON." 

Sir  EDWARD  NOR  THEY  is  confultecr,  and 
delivers  his.  opinion  as  follows: 

"  Whether  the  Grants  by  Letters  Patents 
"  from-  King  CHARLES  II.  to  Sir  WILLIAM 
"  DAVENANT,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  to  pur- 
"  chafe  lands,  and  to  build  a  Theatre  theron 
**  to  acl  Plays,  be  not  a  good  grant  in  fee,  and 
"  affignable  ?  or  whether  the  fame  be  deter- 
"  minable  upon  the  Death  of  King  CHARLES  II. 
"  they  having  laid  out  to  the  value  of  Soool.  in 
"  purchafing  land,  and  building  Theatres,  and 
*'  other  neceflary  buildings  and  decorations,  for 
"  the  more  commodious  Reprefentations  of 

«'  Operas 
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"  Operas   and   other  Plays,    by  virtue  of  the 
"  Letters  Patents  ?" 

A.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  the  Letters  Patents  were 
"  a  good  licence  to  Sir  WILLIAM  DAVENANT, 
"  his  heirs  and  affigns,  to  build  a  Theatre,  and 
*'  therein  to  caufe  Plays  to  be  aded  ;  and  if  he, 
"  his  heirs  or  affigns,  do  not  abufe  fuch  licence, 
"  they  may  continue  the  Plays,  notwithflanding 
"  the  death  of  King  CHARLES  II. 

EDWARD  NCR  THEY,  Feb.  24,  1702-3." 

I  fhall  conclude  my  authorities  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  THOMAS  PARKER,  now  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great-Britain. 

Quere.  <•  Whether  the  grant  by  Letters 
"  Patents  from  King  CHARLES  II.  to  Sir  WIL- 
"  LIAM  DAVENANT,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  to 
*'  purchafe  lands,  and  to  build  a  Theatre 
'*  thereon  to  a&  Plays,  &c.  and  a  like  Grant  to 
"  THOMAS  KILLIGREW,  Efq.  to  build  another 
««  Theatre,  &c.  be  not  good  grants  in  fee,  and 
"  afTignable  ?  or  whether  the  fame  be  not  de- 
"  terminable  upon  the  death  of  King  CHARLES 
<c  II.  ;  they  having  laid  out  to  the  value  of 
<c  Soool.  in  purchafing  lands,  and  building  two 
*'  Theatres,  and  other  neceflary  buildings, 
*'  fcenes,  and  decorations,  for  the  more  commo- 
^'  dious  reprefentation  of  Operas,  Plays,  and 
*'  Entertainments  of  the  Stage,  under  the  au-< 
<*  thority  of  the  faid  Patents  ?" 

Anfw.  *«  The  Letters  Patents  are  both  ex- 
*'  prefs,  that  the  King  grants  for  him,  his  heirs 
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"  and  fucceflbrs ;  and,  I  think^  the  afligns  of 
"  Sir  WILLIAM  DAVENANT  and  Mr.  KILLI- 
"  GREW,  and  their  heirs,  may  ftill  continue 
**  their  Plays  and  Theatrical  Entertainments  in. 
*'  the  Houfe  built  under  the  authority  of  thofe 
»«  Letters  Patents,  as  well  as  Sir  WILLIAM 
"  DAVENANT  and  Mr.  KILLIGREW  themfelves 
**  could  have  done  if  they  were  now  alive,  or 
*'  as  they  could  do  in  the  life-time  of  King 
"  CHARLES  II.  who  made  thofe  grants. 

"  THO.  PARKER,  Nov.  10,   1705." 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  authority  of  li- 
cenfing  Players  in  this  manner  is  juft,  and  well 
fupported  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing  itfelf ; 
and  this  authority  is  given  to  Mr.  STEELE  in  no 
other  manner  than  it  was  before  given,  and 
differs  only  in  circumftances  that  plead  for 
STEELE.  The  Grant  to  STEELE  for  life,  and 
three  Years  after,  is  given  upon  Oronger  mo- 
tives than  thofe  alledged  for  granting  to 
DAVENANT  and  KILLIGREW  for  ever.  King 
CHARLES'S  grants  were  acts  of  meer  favour 
and  motion  ;  that  of  King  GEORGE,  for  worthy 
fervices  expreffly  recited,  and  has  a  merit 
above  them  (I  mean  only  as  to  the  force  of  the 
Patents,  not  the  character  of  the  Patentees),  as 
much  as  voluntary  ads  are  more  valid  in  law 
than  thofe  given  for  valuable  confiderations. 
This  is  the  Title  by  which  Sir  RICHARD 
STEELE  is  Governour  of  the  Royal  Company  of 

Co- 
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Comedians.     We  are  now  to  confider  the  mari- 
ner of  his  being  deprived  of  that  Right. 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  my  Patent  de- 
fcribes  very  largely  the  ufes  and  purpofes  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  limitations  and  reftri&ions  under 
which  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  there  is  no 
power  which  can  make  it  void,  or  ought  to 
fruftrate  it,  except  the  Patentee,  or  his  affigns, 
fhall  be  proved  to  tranfgrefs,  or  go  beyond  the 
limits  prefcribed ;  in  fuch  cafe,  there  is  a  plain 
method  of  bringing  the  offenders  before  Courts 
of  Juftice  ;  and  the  Patentee,  or  thofe  claiming 
under  him,  are  there  to  ftand  upon  the  defen- 
iive.  But  I  have  been  deprived  of  my  pro- 
perty by  violence,  under  the  conduct  of  craft; 
but  that  violence  has  been  as  open,  and  that 
craft  as  (hallow  and  as  little  difguifed,  as  fol- 
lows. Without  any  caufe  affigned,  or  preface 
declaring  by  what  authority,  a  noble  Lord 
fends  a  meflage,  directed  to  Sir  RICHARD 
ST.EELE,  Mr.  WILKS,  and  Mr.  BOOTH,  to  dif- 
rnifs  Mr.  GIBBER,  who  for  fome  time  fubmitted 
to  a  disability  of  appearing  on  the  Stage  dur- 
ing the  pleafure  of  one  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  When  this  lawlefs  will  and  pleafure 
was  changed,  a  very  frank  declaration  was 
made,  that  all  the  mortification  put  upon  Mr. 
CIBBER  was  intended  only  as  a  remote  begin- 
ning of  evils,  which  were  to  affect  the  Patentee ; 
with  fome  broad  intimations,  that  the  force  of 
the  Patent  itfelf.  fhould  very  foon  be  made  in- 
effectual by  a  Sign  Manual.  Under  an  amaze- 
ment 
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ment  at  this  audacious  proceeding  againft  the 
validity  of  a  Patent  from  the  King  on  the 
Throne,  and  taking  myfelf,  as  a  Parliamentary 
Commiffioner,  to  be  of  quality  to  write  to 
Minifters  of  State,  efpecially  when  it  was  only 
to  implore  their  affiftance  and  protection,  in 
order  to  avert  this  intended  outrage  upon  the 
King's  authority,  and  the  Subjects'  property ;  I 
wrote  to  two  great  Minifters  to  that  purpofe. 
But  fo  great  is  the  rage  conceived  againft  me, 
that  the  confederation  that  the  dignity  of  the 
King  is  offended  in  his  grant  could  not  protect 
me  from  being  ruined  againft  his  Laws,  or  pro- 
cure the  leaft  notice  of  my  Remonftrance. 
However,  on  Friday,  Jan.  22,  I  prefented,  in 
the  prefence  of  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  the  King. 

"  To  the  KING'S  Moft  Excellent  MAJESTY: 

"  The  Humble  Petition  of  Sir  RiCHARDSxEELE, 

"  Sheweth, 

"  That  Your  Petitioner  is  poileffed,  by  Let- 
*'  ters  Patents,  of  the  fole  government  and 
"  authority  of  keeping  a  Company  of  Comedians, 
"  under  the  Title  of  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY 
"  of  COMEDIANS. 

"  That  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Your  Ma- 
"  jefty's  Houfhold  has,  by  a  written  order,  in- 
"  timidated  a  principal  Comedian  from  acting  ; 
"  and,  by  promiles,  does  encourage  other 
"  Actors  to  difturb  your  Petitioner's  faid  go- 

*'  vernment, 
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•'  vernment,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  for- 
"  tune  and  property. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  is  further  threatened 
"  with  an  extraordinary  ufe  of  your  Majefty's 
**  power,  to  the  difappointment  and  fruilrating 
44  his  faid  authority. 

That  your  Petitioner  humbly  conceives, 
44  that  he  has  fully  anfwered  all  the  deligns  of 
4<  your  Majefty's  Grant,  to  the  great  improve- 
*'  ment  of  the  Theatre. 

44  Your  Petitioner  therefore  moft  humbly 
«4  prays  he  may  not  be  any  way  molefted 
"  but  by  due  courfe  of  Law. 
*'  And  your  Petitioner  (hall  ever  pray,  &c." 

It  was  my/ill  fate  to  find  no  other  effeft  of 
this  Petition,  but  the  following  order  the  next 
day : 

44  Whereas,  by  our  Royal  Licence  *,*'  &c. 

I  muft  here  acknowledge,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  Chamberlain's  former  patronage  made  me 
write  him  a  Letter  in  the  THEATRE,  much  be- 
low the juftice  of  my  caufe,  and  that  Manhood 
which  Right  and  Equity  ought  to  have  fup- 
ported  me  in,  againft  Injury  and  Oppreftion. 

In  the  allegory  of  a  Bee-hive  and  its  Owner, 
I  have  represented  myfelf  and  Company  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  precipitancy  which  fometim^s 
attends  the  moft  generous  natures.  But  iince  th  s 
was  received  as  it  was,  I  (hall  ftudy  no  more 
types,  fhadows,  or  iimilies,  to  inform  this  Lord 

*  See  this  at  length,  with  STEELE'S  Letter  to  the  LORD 
CHAMBERLAIN,  in  THEATRE,  N°  Vili.  p.  6t». 
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of,  and  prove  to  him  the  wrong  he  has  done 
me ;  but  will  feek  redrefs  by  application  to  the 
King  in  Council,  or  by  due  courfe  of  Law. 
The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  the  Order  men- 
tions Licences,  Powers,  and  Authorities,  to  the 
perfons  named  therein,  and  then  obliquely  aims 
at  the  Patentee,  in  the  words,  "  or  to  any  of 
"  them  feverally  ;"  but  not  a  word  of  Grant  or 
Patent,  which  was  vefted  only  in  STEELE,  and 
would  not  have  agreed  well  with  the  juft  and 
gracious  words,  "  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  and  as 
"  by  Law  we  may." 

Under  this  thin  difguife,  and  by  mif-leading 
the  King  by  the  words  of  referve  againft  any 
unlawful  moleftation  to  be  done  me,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  took  upon  him,  immediately  after, 
to  fend  the  following  order  to  the  Managers  of 
the  Play-houfe,  with  which  they  were  intimi- 
dated to  forbear  to  aft  any  longer  under  my 
jurifdi&ion,  or  pay  me  any  money  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  contempt  of  our  former  contracts  and 
agreements. 

"  Whereas  his  Majefty  has  thought  fit  *,"  &c- 

The  lofs  I   have  hereby  luftained,  I  value  as 

follows:  £.  s.     d. 

Six  hundred  a  year,   for  life, s     \, 

,     ,J .  ?6ooo  o  o 

moderately  valued  at  —  J 

The  three  years  after  my  life,  1800  o  o 
My  (hare  in  the  fcenes,  flock,  &c.  1000  o  o 
The  profit  of  acting  my  own  Plays  1 

i          i    J  irt  •         f  IOOO    O    O 

already  written ,  or  thofe  I  may  write,  J 

£.9800  o  o 
*  See  the  THEATRE,  N°  VIII.  p.  66. 
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The  thing  itfelf  is  but  a  (hop  to  work  in,  arid 
received  nothing  from  the  Crown.  And  if  a 
man  (hall  hazard  his  All  for  the  Publick,  and  ex- 
pect no  more  but  what  his  own  (kill  and  labour, 
in  conjunction  with  his  afligns,  fhali  bring  him, 
fuch  a  one  fhould  be  the  laft  man  that  ought  to 
fuffer  moleftation.  If  I  had  beea  Laceman,. 
Sadler,  or  Shoe- maker,  to  the  Crown  by  Patent, 
I  could  not  have  been  difpoflefled  but  by  due 
courfe  of  Law,  and  according  to  the  prices  I 
fhould  have  fet  upon  my  goods.  And  (hall  the 
noble  ends  and  purpofes,  fet  forth  in  this 
Charter,  be  overlooked  and  fupprefled  in  a 
fummary  way,  and  no  redrels  ? 

But  it  is  apparent  the  King  is  groflly  and 
fhameleffly  injured,  againft  his  gracious  precau- 
tion in  the  order  by  Sign-Manual.  The  CHAM- 
BERLAIN has  done  the  fame  favour  to  other 
Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  Parliament,  which 
he  has  for  me;  and  they  have  aded  their  own 
way  as  well  as  I :  and  he  has  not  yet  entered 
upon  their  eftates, 

I  never  did  one  act  to  provoke  this  attempt ; 
nor  does  the  CHAMBERLAIN  pretend  to  affign 
any  direct  reafon  of  forfeiture,  but  openly  and 
wittingly  declares,  '*  he  will  ruin  STEELE;" 
which  is,  in  a  man  in  his  circumftances  againft 
one  in  mine,  as  great  as  the  humour  of  MA  LA- 
GENE  in  the  Comedy,  who  valued  himfelf  upon, 
his  activity  for  tripping  up  cripples.  All  this 
is  done  againft  a  man,  to  whom  Whig,  Tory, 
Roman -Catholick,  Diflenter,  Native,  and  Fo- 
reigner, 
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reign er,  owe  zeal  and  good- will  for  good  offices 
endeavoured  towards  every  one  of  them  in  their 
Civil  Rights  ;  and  their  kind  wifhes  to  him  are 
but  a  juft  return.  But  what  ought  to  weigh 
xnoft  with  his  Lordfhip,  the  CHAMBERLAIN,  is 
my  zeal  for  his  MASTER  ;  of  which  I  fhall  at 
prefent  fay  no  more,  than  that  his  Lordfhip, 
and  many  others,  may  perhaps  have  done  more 
for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  than  I  have  ;  BUT  I 

AM  THE  ONLY  MAN  IN  HIS  MAJEST Y*S  DoMI- 
NIONS  WHO  DID  ALL  HE  COULD. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CASE 

BETWEEN 

The  I  ORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of  His  MAJESTY'S 

Houmold,  and  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  as 

reprefenttd  by  that  KNIGHT, 

RE-STATED, 

In  Vindication  of  King  GEORGE,  and  theMoft 
Noble  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE. 

With  a  True  Copy  of  King  CHARLES'S  Patent, 

to  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  for 

erecting  a  PLAY-HOUSE*,  &c, 

Si  ingratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris* 

TH  E  following  Pages  are  dedicated  to  the 
defence  and  vindication  of  a  moft  illuf- 
trious  NOBLEMAN,  from  the  falfe  insinuations, 
ingrateful  and  open  calumnies,  and  higheft  in- 
dignities, that  ever  were  offered  to  a  perfon  of 
his  great  quality,  diftinguifhed  honour,  and  ge- 
nerality, by  a  Criminal,  wholly  and  folely  on 
account  of  a  uiual  and  common  punimment  in- 
flicted on  him,  wit.h  the  higheft  juftice,  and  in 
the  moft  adequate  manner  that  his  crime  de- 

*  Firft  printed  in  1720,  for  J.  APPLEBEE,  Price  6d. 

ferved. 
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ierved.  But  to  mew  that  I  have  no  intereft  in 
the  matter,  nor  any  motive  to  engage  me  in  the 
caufe  I  have  undertaken,  but  mv  love  to  im- 
partial juftice,  and  hatred  of  ingratitude;  the 
Reader  muft  know,  that  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  have  the  lead  acquaintance  with  his  Grace, 
nor  am  I  at  all  known  to  him. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE  having  lately  made  a 
great  deal  of  buftle  in  the  world,  and  raifed 
many  noify  clamours  againft  the  treatment  he 
has  met  with  from  my  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN, 
as  unprecedented,  and  abfolutely  illegal ;  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unreafonable  for  a 
lover  of  truth  and  juftice,  to  appear  in  defence 
of  that  illuftrious  PEER,  who  has  been  affronted 
with  fo  many,,  fo  open,  fo  infolent  and  ground- 
lefsihfults  from  a  man,  who,  by  his  own  con- 
feffion,  had  received  uncommon  and  repeated 
favours  from  him. 

To  avoid  the  fcandal  of  a  monftrous  ingrati* 
tude,  the  KNIGHT  would  fain  perfuade  the 
world,  that  the  injuries  and  injuftice  he  has 
found  from  this  Noble  Lord,  have  exceeded 
the  favours  he  formerly  owed  to  him;  to  bring 
this  about,  he  has  recourie  to  downright  falfe- 
hood,  mifrepreienting  the  punimment  of  an 
offence,  as  an  illegal  invafion  of  his  right  and 
property,  and  fuch  an  invafion  as  has  no  prece* 
dent,  or  ever  was  heard  of  till  the  prefent  tranf- 
aclion ;  all  which  is  downright  calumny,  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  truth  and  matter  of 

H  h  3  fefl, 
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fad,  which  I  do  not  at  all  queftion  to  make  out 
in  the  following  pages  ;  where  1  {hall  make  it 
evident,  that  my  LORDCHAMBERLAIN  has  taken 
no  new  method  with  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  nor 
done  any  thing  in  the  punimment  of  the  con- 
tumacy of  that  KNIGHT  and  his  dependants, 
which  is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  conftant 
practice  of  all  the  LORD  CHAMBERLAINS,  fince 
Players  were  fervants  to  the  Crown,  upon  the 
like  occafions  ;  that  all  the  clamour  Sir  RI- 
CHARD makes  of  deftroying,  or  taking  away 
his  property,  that  is,  his  Patent,  by  a  Sign- 
Manual,  and  the  like,  is  utterly  falie  and 
groundlefs,  not  to  fay  whimfically  foolifh. 

But  becaufe  in  the  following  difcourle  it  is 
abfolutely  necetlary  that  the  Reader  Ihould 
know  the  Patent  granted  to  Sir  WILLIAM 
D'AVENANT,  as  he  has  feen  that  granted  to  Sir 
RICHARD  STEELE,  I  am  obliged  to  print  it  juft 
as  it  is  in  this  place,  that  the  Reader  may  fee 
th  falfe  arguments  Sir  RICHARD  has  drawn 
from  it,  to  the  advantage  of  himfelf  and  his 
Patent,  and  which  he  would  fcarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  have  done,  could  he  have  imagined 
that  Sir  WILLIAM'S  Patent  could  have  been 
produced  to  convince  him  of  his  foul  dealing: 
As  for  example,  that  the  motives  to  King 
GEORGE'S  granting  his  Patent  are  infinitely 
ftronger  than  thoie  which  prevailed  with  King 
CHARLES  to  grant  a  like  Patent  to  Sir  WIL- 
LIAM D'AVENANT. 

Tha 
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The  motives,  he  tells  you,  to  this  grant,  were 
his  proper  merits  and  worthy  fervices  ;  but 
that  King  CHARLES  was  acted  by  his  particular 
love  and  mere  motion  :  whereas  it  is  fully  and 
plainly  exprefled  in  Sir  WILLIAM'S  Patent,  as 
the  Reader  will  fee  on  its  perufal,  that  it  was 
granted  in  consideration  of  former  fervices  do'ne, 
and  likewife  in  confideration  of  Sir  WILLIAM'S 
furrendering  a  former  Patent,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  King  CAARLES  1.  and  which  is 
recited  in  the  following  Patent  ;  fo  that  the 
Contrary  of  what  Sir  HICHARD  aflerts,  is  evi- 
dently true. 


15  January,  14  Car.  II.  1662. 

A  Copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  then  granted  by 
King  Charles  II.  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  to  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 
Knt.  his  Heirs  and  Afligns,  for  erecting  a 
New  Theatre,  and  eftabliming  of  a  Company 
of  Actors  in  any  place  within  London  or 
Wefhninfter,  or  the  Suburbs  of  the  fame  ; 
and  that  no  other  but  this  Company,  and 
one  other  Company  by  virtue  of  a  like  Patent, 
{o  THOMAS  KILLIGREW,  Efq  ;  mould  be 
permitted  within  the  faid  Liberties. 

"  CHARLES  the  Second,    by  the  Grace  of 

44  God,    King  of  England,    Scotland,    France, 

^  and  Ireland,    Defender  of  the  Faith,   &c. 

H  h  4 
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"  To  all  to  whom  all  thefe  Prefents  (hall  come, 
"  Greeting. 

"  WHEREAS  Our  Royal  Father,  of  glorious 
"  memory,  by  his  Letters  Patents  under  his 
"  Great  Seal  of  England,  bearing  dute  at  Weft- 
<c  minfter,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  i^rli 
*'  year  of  his  reign,  did  give  and  grant  unto 
"  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  (by  the  name  of 
"  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  Gent.),  his  Heirs, 
"  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  and  Afligns,  full 
"  power,  licence,  and  authority,  that  he,  they, 
«'  and  every  of  them,  by  him  and  themfelves, 
'*  and  by  all  and  every  fuch  perfon  and  perfons 
"  as  he  or  they  mould  depute  or  appoint,  and 
"  his  and  their  labourers,  fervants,  and  work- 
"  man,  mould  and  might,  lawfully,  quietly, 
"  and  peaceably,  frame,  erect,  new-build,  and 
"  fet-up,  upon  a  parcel  of  ground  lying  near 
*'  unto  or  behind  the  Three  Kings'  Ordinary  * 
"  in  Fleet-ftreet,  in  the  pariflies  of  St.  Dun- 
«'  ftan's  in  the  Weft,  London,  or  in  St.  Bride's, 
*'  London,  or  in  either  of  them,  or  in  any 
«'  other  ground  in  or  about  that  place,  or  in  the 
"  whole  ftreet  aforefaid,  then  allotted  to  him 
"  for  that  ufe  ;  or  in  any  other  place  that  was, 
"  or  then  after  mould  be,  affigned  or  allotted 
"  out  to  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 

*  The  fpot  here  mentioned  was  a  large  vacant  piece  of 
ground,  fmce  ufed  as  a  timber  yard,  and  now  employed 
by  MefTrs  Faulkner  and  Radley  in  the  Manufactory  of 
raifm-wine.  The  fign  of  the  'i'hree  Kings  flill  remains 
in  the  front  of  the  ilreet. 

" 
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"  by  THOMAS  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY, 
*'  then  Earl  Marfhal  of  England,  or  any  other 
46  Commiffioner  for  building,  for  the  time  be- 
*«  ing  in  that  behalf,  a  Theatre  or  Play-houfe, 
*'  with  neceflary  tiring  and  retiring  rooms,  and 
«c  other  places  convenient,  containing  in  the 
"  whole  forty  yards  fquare  at  the  moft,  where- 
*'  in  Plays,  Mufical  Entertainments,  Scenes,  or 
*'  other  the  tike  Prefentments,  might  be  pre- 
"  fented  :  And  our  faid  Royal  Father  did  grant 
"  unto  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 
"  his  Heirs,  Executors,  and  Adminiftrators  and 
"  Affigns,  that  it  mould  and  might  be  lawful 
"  to  and  for  him  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM: 
"  D'AVENANT,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Admi- 
"  niftrators,  and  Affigns,  from  time  to  time, 
*'  to  gather  together,  entertain,  govern,  privi- 
"  lege,  and  keep,  fuch  and  fo  many  Players  and 
"  perfons  to  exercife  Actions,  Mufical  Prefent- 
"  ments,  Scenes,  Dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he 
*'  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  his 
"  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  or  Affigns, 
"  mould  think  fit  and  approve  for  the  faid 
"  Houfe ;  and  fuch  perfons  to  permit  and  'con- 
"  tinue  at  and  during  the  pleafure  of  the  faid 
"  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  his  Heirs,  Exe- 
*'  cutors,  Adminiftrators  or  Affigns,  from  time 
"  to  time,  to  act  Plays  in  fuch  Houfe  fo  to  be 
"  by  him  or  them  erected,  and  exercife  Mufick, 
"  Muficai  Prefentments,  Scenes,  Dancing,  or 
"  other  the  like,  at  the  fame  or  other  houfes  or 
*'  times,  or  after  Plays  are  ended,  peaceably 

«  and 
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"  and  quietly,  without  the  impeachment  or 
"  impediment  of  any  perfon  or  perfons  what- 
"  foever,  for  the  honeft  recreation  of  fuch  as 
*'  fhould  delire  to  fee  the  fame  j  and  that  it 
**  fhould  and  might  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
"  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  his  Heirs, 
"  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  and  Affigns,  to 
«'  take  and  receive  of  fuch  as  fhould  refort  to  fee 
"  or  hear  any  fuch  Plays,  Scenes,  and  Enter- 
*'  tainments  whatfoever,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of 
"  money  as  were,  or  then  after  from  time  to 
«*  time  fhould  be,  accuftomed  to  be  given  or 
**  taken  in  other  Play-houfes  and  places,  for 
c<  the  like  Plays,  Scenes,  Prefentrnents,  and 
*'  Entertainments,  as  in  and  by  the  laid  Let- 
"  ters  Patents,  relation  being  thereunto  had, 
'*  more  at  large  may  appear  : 

"  AND  whereas  We  did,  by  pur  Letters 
*'  Patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
•*  bearing  date  the  i6th  day  of  May,  in  the 
*'  1 3th  year  of  our  reign,  exemplify  the  faid, 
«'  recited  Letters  Patents  granted  by  Our  Royal 
«'  Father,  as  in  and  by  the  fame,  relation  being 
**  thereunto  had,  at  large  may  appear  : 

"  AND  whereas  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVE- 
"  NANT  hath  furrendered  our  faid  Letters 
"  Patents  of  exemplification,  and  alfo  the  faid 
"  recited  Letters  Patents  granted  by  our  Royal 
*'  Father,  into  our  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be 
*'  cancelled ;  which  furrender  We  have  ac- 
"  cepted,  and  do  accept  by  thefe  Prefents : 

7  "  KNOW 
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"  KNOW  YE  that. We,  of  Our  efpecial  grace, 
"  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  and 
"  upon  the  humble  Petition  of  the  laid  Sir 
"  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  and  in  confideration 
*'  of  the  good  and  faithful  fervice  which  he  the 
"  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  hath  done 
*4  unto  us,  and  doth  intend  to  do  for  the  fu- 
"  ture ;  and,  in  confideration  of  the  faid  fur- 
'*  render,  have  given  and  granted,  and,  by  thefe 
"  Prefents,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Succeflors, 
"  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM 
"  D'AVENANT,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Admi- 
**  niftrators,  and  Affigns,  full  power,  licence, 
"  and  authority,  that  "he,  they,  and  every  one 
"  of  them,  by  him  and  themlelves,  and  by  all 
"  and  every  fuch  perfon  and  perfons  as  he  or 
"  they  mould  depute  or  appoint,  and  his  or 
*'  their  labourers,  fervants,  and  workmen,  mall 
'*  and  may  lawfully,  peaceably,  and  quietly, 
*'  frame,  erecl,  new-build,  and  fet-up,  in  any 
"  phce  within  our  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
"  minder,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof,  where  he  or 
"  they  (hall  find  beft  accommodation  for  that 
"  purpofe,  to  be  affigned  and  allotted  out  by 
"  the  furveyor  of  our  works,  one  Theatre  or 
"  Play-houfe,  with  neceflary  tiring  and  retiring 
'*  rooms  and  other  places  convenient,  of  fuch 
*'  extent  and  dimenfion  as  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM 
"  D*AVENANT,  his  Heirs  and  Affigns,  lhall 
**  think  fitting ;  wherein  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
*'  Plays,  Operas,  Mufick,  Scenes,  and  all  other 
"  Entertainments  of  the  Stage  whatfoever,  may 
**  be  fhewed  and  prefented. 

««  AND 
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46  AND  We  do  hereby,  for  Us,  Our  Heirs 
**  and  Succctibrs  grant  unto  the  laid  Sir  WIL- 
44  LI  AM  D'AVENAN  r,  his  Heirs  and  Afligns, 
4fc  full  power,  licence,  and  authority,  from  time 
**  to  time,  to  gather  together,  entertain,  go- 
44  vern,  privilege,  and  keep,  fuch  and  to  many 
44  Playtrs  and  perfons,  to  exercife  and  aft  Tra- 
46  gedies,  Comedies,  Plays,  Operas,  and  other 
44  Performances  of  the  Stage,  within  the  houfe 
14  to  be  built  as  aforefaid,  or  within  the  houfe 
44  in  LincolnVInn-  Fields  wherein  the  faid  Sir 
**  WILLIAM  D' A  YEN  ANT  doth  now  exercife 
44  the  premifes,  or  within  any  other  houfe  where 
44  he  or  they  can  bed:  be  fitted  for  that  purpofe, 
44  within  our  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
4t  or  the  fuburbs  thereof;  which  faid  Company 
*'  (hall  be  the  fervants  of  our  dearly  beloved 
44  brother  JAMES  Duke  of  York,  and  mall  con- 
"  fift  of  fuch  number  as  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM 
"D'AVENANT,  his  Heirs  or  Afligns,  fhall 
44  from  time  to  time  think  meet  :  And  fuch 
46  perfons  to  permit  and  continue,  at  and  during 
*4  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVE-* 
44  NANT,  his  Heirs  or  Afligns,  from  time  to 
44  time,  to  act  Plays  and  Entertainments  of  the 
44  Stage,  of  all  lorts,  peaceably  and  quietly, 
44  without  the  impeachment  or  impediment  of 
44  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  for  the 
46  honeft  recreation  of  fuch  as  fhall  defire  to  fee 
44  the  lame. 

44  AND  that  it  (hall  and   may  be  lawful  to 
44  aud  for  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 

"  his 
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*l  his  Heirs  and  Affigns,  to  take  and  receive  of 
"  fuch  our  fubjedts  as  (hall  refort  to  fee  or  hear 
"  any  fuch  Plays,  Scenes,  and  Entertainments 
"  wharfoever,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money  as 
*«  either  have  accuflomably  been  given  and  taken 
«*  in  the  like  kind,  or  as  (hall  be  thought 
"  reafonable  by  him  or  them,  in  regard  of  the 
"  great  expences  of  icenes,  mufick,  and  fuch 
*'  new  decorations,  as  have  not  been  formerly 
«  ufed. 

"  AND  further,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Suc- 

*'  ceflbrs,  We  do  hereby  give   and   grant  unto 

*c  the    faid   Sir    WILLIAM    D'AVENANT,    his 

««  Heirs  and  Affigns,  full  power  to   make  fuch 

"  allowances,   out  of  that  which   he  (hall   fo 

"  receive  by   the  acting  of  Plays   and  Enter- 

*'  tainments  of  the  Stage  as  aforefaid,    to  the 

*'  aclors  and  other  perfons  employed  in  acting, 

"  reprefenting,    or  in   any  quality   whatfoever 

«'  about  the  faid  Theatre,    as  he  or  they  (hall 

"  think  fit ;  arid  that  the  faid  Company  mail  be 

*'  under  the  fole  government  and  authority  of 

« the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  his  Heir^ 

"  and  Affigns.     And  all  fcandalous  and  muti- 

*'  nous  perfons  mall,  from  time  to  time,  be  by 

"  him  and  them  eje&ed  and  dilabled  from  play - 

*'  ing  in  the  faid  1  iieatre. 

*'  AND  for  that  We  are  informed,  that  divers 

**  companies  of  players  have  taken   upon   them 

"  to  aft   Plays   publicly   in   our  faid   cities  of 

•'  London  and  Weftminfter,  or  the  fuburbs  there"- 

4  "  of, 
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"  of,  without  any  authority  for  that  purpofe  : 
"  We  do  hereby  declare  our  diflike  of  the  lame; 
*'  and  will  and  grant,  that  only  the  faid  Com- 
"  pany  erected  and  fet  up,  or  to  be  erected  a  id 
"  let  up,  by  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVE- 
«'  NANT,  his  Heirs  and  Afligns,  by  virtue  of 
**  thefe  Prefents,  and  one  other  Company  erected 
•'  and  fet  up,  or  to  be  erected  and  fet  up, 
46  by  THOMAS  KILLIGREW,  Efq  ;  his  Heirs 
*'  and  Afligns,  and  none  other,  {hall  from 
*'  henceforth  act  or  reprefent  Comedies,  Trage- 
**  dies,  Plays,  or  Entertainments  of  the  Stage, 
"  within  our  faid  cities  of  London  and  \Veft- 
*'  minfter,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof ;  which  faid 
**  Company  to  be  erected  by  the  faid  THOMAS 
"  KILLIGREW,  his  Heirs  or  Afligns,  fhall  be 
"  fubject  to  his  and  their  government  and  au* 
**  thority,  and  (hall  be  ftyled  the  Company  of 
«'  Us  and  Our  Royal  Confort. 

"  AND  the  better  to  preferve  amity  and  cor- 
*'  refpondency  betwixt  the  faid  Companies,  and 
•c  that  the  one  may  not  incroach  upon  the  other 
'*  by  any  indirect  means,  We  will  and  ordain, 
*'  that  no  Aclor  or  other  Perfon  employed 
«*  abour  either  of  the  faid  Theatres,  erected  by 
"  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  and  THO- 
"  MAS  KILLIGREW,  or  either  of  them,  or  de- 
*'  ferting  his  Company,  mall  be  received  by  the 
«e  Governor  or  any  of  the  faid  other  Company, 
«'  or  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  be  employed 
••  in  acting,  or  in  any  matter  relating  to  the 

«<  Stage, 
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*4  Stage,  without  the  confent  and  approbation 
44  of  the  Governor  of  the  Company  whereof 
•*  the  faid  perion  fo  ejected  or  deferring  was  a 
44  member,  iignified  under  his  hand  and  feal. 
"  And  We  do  by  thefe  Prefents  declare  all 
44  other  Company  and  Companies,  faving  the 
44  two  Companies  before  mentioned,  to  be  fi- 
44  lenced  and  fupprefled. 

44  AND  forafmuch  as  many  Plays,  formerly 
4<  acted,  do  contain  feveral  prophane,  obfcene, 
*'  and  fcurrilous  paflages ;  and  the  women's 
44  parts  therein  have  been  acted  by  men  in  the 
44  habits  of  women,  at  which  fome  have  taken 
44  offence ;  for  the  preventing  of  thefe  abufes 
44  for  the  future,  We  do  hereby  ftraitly  charge, 
44  and  command  and  enjoin,  that  from  hence* 
44  forth  no  new  Play  lhall  be  acted  by  either  of 
"  the  faid  Companies,  containing  any  paflages 
44  offensive  to  piety  and  good-manners,  nor  any 
4<  old  or  revived  Play,  containing  any  fuch  of- 
44  fenfive  paflages  as  aforefaid,  until  the  fame 
44  Ihall  be  corrected  and  purged,  by  the  faid 
"  iVI afters  or  Governors  of  the  faid  refpedtive 
44  Companies,  from  all  fuch  offenfive  and  fcan- 
44  dalous  paflages,  as  aforefaid.  And  We  do 
**  likewife  permit  and  give  leave  that  all  the 
44  women's  parts  to  be  acted  in  either  of  the  faid 
44  two  Companies  for  the  time  to  come  may  be 
*4  performed  by  women,  fo  long  as  thefe  recre- 
44  ations,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  abufes  afore- 
*'  faid,  were  fcandalous  and  ofFenfive,  may  by 

"  fuch 
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««  fuch  reformation  be  efteemed  not  only  hnrm- 
" lefs  delights,  but  ufeful  and  inftruftive  repre- 
*6  fentations  of  human  life,  to  fuch  of  Our 
"  good  Subjects  as  (hall  refort  to  fee  the  fame. 

"  AND  thefe  our  Letters  Patents,  or  the  in- 
"  rollment  thereof,  fhall  be  in  all  things  good 
"  and  effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true 
"  intent  and  meaning  of  the  fame,    any  thing 
«'  in  thefe  Prefents  contained,  or  any  Law,  Sta- 
«*  tute,  Act,  Ordinance,   Proclamation,  Provi- 
"  fion,  Reftriction,  or  any  other  matter,  caufe, 
*'  or  thing  whatfoever,  to  the  contrary  in  any 
*<  wife  notwithftanding  ;  although  exprefs  men- 
"  tion  of  the  true  yearly  value,   or  certainty  of 
*'  the  premifes,  or  of  any  of  them,    or  of  any 
«*  other  gifts  or  grants  by  Us,  or  by  any  of  Our 
"  Progenitors  or  Predeceflbrs  heretofore  made  to 
*J  the  laid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  in  thefe 
"  Prefents,  is  not  made,  or  any  other  Statute, 
"  Acl:,  Ordinance,  Provifion,  Proclamation,  or 
*•*  Reftri6tion,  heretofore  had,    made,    enacted, 
"  ordained,  or  provided,  or  any  other  matter, 
•*  caufe,  or  thing  whatfoever,    to  the  contrary 
"  thereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding.     Jn  wit- 
"  nefs  whereof,    We  have  caufed  thefe  our  Let- 
"  ters  to  be   made  Patents.     Witnefs   Ourielf 
"  at  Weflminfter,  the  i5th  day  of  January,  in 
*'  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  the  King.  HOWARD." 

25  April, 
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25  April,   24  CAR.  II.   1662. 

THE  King  grr.nted  like  Letters  Patents  to 
THOMAS  KILLIGREW,  Efq  ;  one  of  the  Grooms 
of  his  Bed-chamber,  and  to  his  Heirs  and 
Affigns,  to  erect  a  Royal  Theatre,  with  the 
like  powers  and  authorities,  mutatis  mutandis,  as 
in  the  laid  Letters  Patents  to  Sir  WILLIAM 
D'AVENANT  *. 

The  Reader,  hy  comparing  thefe  two  Patents, 
will  plainly  fee,  that  the  powers  granted  by 
each  to  the  feveral  Patentees  are  exa6tlv  the 

J 

fame;  that  the  motives  for  granting  Sir  WIL- 
LIAM'S are  much  ftronger  and  of  more  weight 
than  thofe  for  granting  Sir  RICHARD'S,  quite 
contrary  to  his  poiitive  affertion,  in  thefe  words : 
"  The  Grant  to  STEELE  for  life,  and  three  years 
«'  after,  is  given  upon  ftronger  motives  than 
"  thofe  alledged  for  granting  to  D'AVENANT 
iZ  and  KILLIGREW  for  ever.  King  CHARLES'S 
"  Grants  were  acts  of  mere  favour  and  motion  ; 
«' that  of  King  GEORGE'S  for  worthy  iervices 
"  expreflly  recited  ;  and  has  merit  above  them 
"  (1  mean  only  as  to  the  force  of  the  Patents, 
«  not  the  character  of  the  Patentees)  as  much 
"  as  voluntary  afts  are  more  valid  in  law  than 
"  thofe  given  for  valuable  confiderations.  This 
"  is  the  title  by  which  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  is 
"  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Come- 
"  dians." 

*  Both  thefe  patents  are  faid  to  be  now  pofiefled  by  the 
proprietors  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

I  i  IN 
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IN  order  the  more  plainly  to  confute  what 
the  Knight  has  here  fondly  and  falfely  aflerted, 
I  fhall  here  transcribe  the  motives  of  each  Patent : 

"  AND  whereas  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'A- 
*'  VENANT  hath  furrendered  our  faid  Letters 
«<  Patents  of  Exemplification,  and  aHo  the  faid 
*'  recited  Letters  Patents  granted  by  Our  Royal 
"  Father,  into  our  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be 
"  cancelled,  which  furrender  we  have  accepted, 
"  and  do  accept  by  thefe  Prefents ; 

*'  KNOW  ye  that  We,  of  our  efpecial  grace, 
<c  certain  knowledge,  and  meer  motion,  and 
"  upon  the  humble  Petition  of  the  faid  Sir 
"  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  and  in  confideration 
*'  of  the  good  and  faithful  fervices  which  he 
"  the  faid  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT  hath 
"  done  unto  Us,  and  doth  intend  to  do  for 
"  the  future;  and  in  confideration  of  the  faid 
«'  furrender,  have  given  and  granted,"  &c. 

THAT  the  KNIGHT  may  not  complain  of  a 
partial  reprefentation  of  the  motives  to  his  Pa- 
tent, I  (hall  begin  to  tranfcribe  from  it,  even 
before  thofe  conliderations  which  are  the  imme- 
diate motives  to  the  Grant. 

His  Majefty,  having  declared  that  his  defign 
in  this  Patent  was  to  reform  the  Stage  from 
thofe  abominable  abufes  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity, which  had  crept  by  ill  management  into 
it,  thus  proceeds : 

«  WE 
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"  WE  having  feriouily  refolved  on  the  pre-* 
"  miles,  and  being  well  fatisfied  of  the  ability 
*'  and  good  difpofition  of  our  trufty  and  well^ 
"  beloved  RICHARD  STEELE,  Efq  ;  for  the 
"  promoting  thefe  our  royal  purpofes,  not  only 
"  from  his  public  fervices  to  Religion  and  Vir- 
"  tue,  but  his  fteady  adherence  to  the  true  in-  ' 
**  tereft  of  his  country  :  Know  ye  that  We, 
"  out  of  our  efpecial  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
"  and  meer  motion,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
11  good  and  faithful  fervices  which  the  laid 
"  RICHARD  STEELE  hath  done  Us,  and  doth 
"  intend  to  do  for  the  future,  have  given  and 
"  granted,"  £c. 

Now  if  the  words  "  meer  motion/*  in  Sir 
WILLIAM'S  Patent,  deftroy  all  the  confider- 
ations  mentioned  by  King  CHARLES,  and  make 
his  Grant  to  be  only  of  grace  and  favour  ;  I  de- 
fire  the  KNIGHT  to  (hew  a  reafon  why  thofe 
very  words  mould  not  have  the  fame  effect  in 
his  Patent,  and  deftroy  his  fervices  as  well  as 
they  did  thofe  of  Sir  WILLIAM'S,  and  in  what 
confifts  that  advantage  which  he  boafts  to  haves 
above  Sir  WILLIAM.  He  fays,  indeed,  that  it 
was  granted  him  for  <c  worthy  fervices  ex- 
"  preHly  recited  ;"  whereas  there  is  not  one 
particular  iervice  mentioned  in  the  Patent,  fa 
that  this  is  a  plain  and  evident  prevarication  or 
untruth.  It  is  true,  his  Majefty  is  pleafed 
gracioudy  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  the 
KNIGHT  is  fitly  qualified  to  put  his  pious  in- 
I  i  a  tentions 
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ten  tions  into  pradFice,  from  the  KNIGHT'S  "public 
"  fervices  to  religion,  virtue,  and  fteady  adherence 
"  to  the  true  intereft  of  his  country ;"  but  that  being 
only  in  the  preamble,  and  what  the  KNIGHT'S 
practice  never  made  good,    and   being  likewife 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  not  joined  to  the 
confiderations  of  the  Grant,  cannot  fairly  be  put 
into  the  motives  ;  and  it  feems  the  effecl  of  an 
uncommon  affurance,  in  which  the  KNIGHT  is 
every  where  extremely  happy,    to   inftance    a 
point  as  an  argument  of  his   merit,    which   fo 
vifibly  contains  a  condemnation  of  his  conduft 
and  his  Patent,    fince  he  has  not  at  any  time, 
during  his  ad  mi  nift  ration,    made  one  ftep  to- 
wards thofe  glorious  ends  propofed  by  his  Ma- 
}efty  for   the  fervice  of  religion  and  virtue,   nor 
reformed  the  leaft  abufe  of  either.     The  fame 
lewd  Plays  being  acled  and   revived    without 
any  material  alteration,  which  gave  occaiion  for 
that  univerfal   complaint    againft   the   Englifh 
Stage,  of  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,    from   all 
the  fober  and  religious  part  of  the  nation  ;    the 
whole  bufinefs  of  Comedy  continuing  alPhis 
time  to  be  the  criminal  intrigues  of  fornication 
and  adultery,    ridiculing  of  marriage,    virtue, 
and  integrity,  the  giving  a   favourable  turn   to 
vicious  characters,  and  inftrucYmg   loofe  people 
how  to  carry  on  their  lewd  defigns  with  plaufi* 
bility  and  fuccefs  ;    thus,    among  other  Plays, 
they   have   revived    "  The    Country    Wife  ;'* 
"  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  ;"  *'  The  Rover  ;"  ««  The 
"  LJbertine  deftroyed ;"  and  feveral  others  ;  and 

it 
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it  is  remarkable,  that  the  KNIGHT,  or  his  coad- 
jutors, had  condemned*  "Sir  Fopling  Flutter," 
as  one  of  the  moft  execrable  and  vicious  Plays 
that  ever  was  performed  in  public.  Is  this 
purfuing  the  ends  his  Majefty  propofed  of  re- 
moving all  thefe  evils  from  the  Stage  ?  Is  this 
to  make  good  that  gracious  character  his  Majefty 
was  pleafed  to  give  to  him,  of  *'  faithful  fer- 
"  vices  to  Religion  and  Virtue,  and  that  fleady 
u  adherence  to  the  true  intereft  of  his  country'* 
(which  he  would  have  now  the  recital  of  his 
merits),  when  by  his  fole  conduct  as  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians,  he  has 
thus  betrayed  them  all,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
ftroy  and  eradicate  them  as  far  as  he  could  out 
of  the  minds  of  human  fociety  ?  nay,  is  not 
this  plainly  and  evidently  a  forfeiture  of  his 
Patent  ?  It  muft  be  fo,  if  to  act  diametrically 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  defign  of  his  Patent 
can  be  a  forfeiture  ;  but  he  may  fay  perhaps, 
that  to  exclude  all  Plays  that  turn  upon  this 
criminal  bottom  from  being  reprefenred,  would 
be  impracticable,  becaufe  there  would  be  very 
few  left  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Audience  ; 
fo  that  this  would  be  to  deftroy,  and  not  to  re- 
form, the  Stage.  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly impracticable  to  reform  the  Stage  by 
making  ufe  of  thofe  very  Plays  which  have  all 
along  corrupted  it  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better 
there  fhould  be  no  Stage  at  all,  than  a  Stage 
that  can  only  be  lupported  by  teaching  of  Vice, 

*  See  SPECTATOR  N° 65.     It   was   one  of  STEELED 
Papers, 

I  i  3  Irreligion 
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Jr  religion,  and  Prophanenefs  :  and  to  aflfert,  that 
thi^  reformation  cannot  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion and  iiiduilry,  is  to  aflcrt,  that  his  Majefty 
by  this  grant  propofes  to  himfelf  the  purfuit  of 
a  mere  chimera  ;  a  very  grateful  return  for  the 
bounty  he  has  beftowed,  and  that  pious  and  roy- 
al care  and  zeal  which  he  has  exprefied  for  the 
Religion  and  morals  of  his  people. 

The  KNIGHT  may  perhaps  further  urge,  that 
he  and  his  companions  have  cut  feveral  fmutty 
and  prophane  paflages  out  of  the  Plays  that  are 
now  in  action  ;  though  this  would  be  but .grutis 
dlftum,  and  cannot  well  be  proved  to  be  fact ; 
yet  were  it  true,  whilft  many  more  are  left  be- 
hind untouched,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  en- 
tertainment remains  fo  abominably  corrupt,  it 
falls  far  {hort  of  what  his  Majefly  propoles  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Patent,  and  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  pulling  off  three  or  four 
patches  from  a  feducing  Harlot's  face,  and  leav- 
ing her  at  liberty  with  the  reft,  and  her  other 
enticing  ornaments  and  arts,  {till  to  miflead  the 
young  and  the  uncautious  into  perdition  :  and 
this  was  the  evil  that  Sir  RICHARD'S  faithful 
iervices  to  Religion  and  Virtue  were  to  prevent, 
and  which  he  certainly  might  have  prevented 
jn  all  this  time,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  the 
leaft  thought  of  making  any  advances  towards 
it ;  and  this  is  evident  from  the  French  Stage, 
which  has  afforded  from  MOLIERE'S  pen  many 
Comedies  that  are  as  innocent  as  diverting ; 
and  if  we  have  no  MOLIERE  now  in  being  to 
give  us  pew  pnes  after  that  way,  as  well  as  after 
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the  beft  of  BEN  JONSON'S,  there  are  pens  to  be 
found,  upon  a  juft  encouragement  of  the  Thea- 
tre, that  could  at  leaft  have  given  us  very  agree- 
able tranflations  of  that  great  French  Poet. 

I  fear  the  KNIGHT  mull  at  laft  be*  reduced  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  his  partners  in  power,  and 
urge  that  he  could  not  prevail  with  them  to 
make  any  reformation  at  all  of  the  Stage,  or 
any  improvement,  but  of  the  income,  or  money 
that  thefe  entertainments  brought  them  in.  But 
what  then  becomes  of  your  governorfhip,  Sir 
RICHARD  ?  What  is  the  benefit  of  your  being 
"  whole  and  fole  Governor  of  the  Royal  Com- 
"  pany  of  Comedians,"  if  either  you  will  not 
or  cannot  perform  the  conditions  for  which  that 
twhole  and  fole  government  was  given  you  ?  Or 
why  may  not  the  King,  upon  information  of 
the  continuance  of  thefe  diforders  of  the  Thea- 
tre, take  out  of  your  hands  this  whole  and  fole 
government,  after  fix  years  trial  of  your  incapa- 
city, or  want  of  will  to  execute  it  as  you  ought  : 
as  his  M.ijefty  has  now  done  by  his  Revocation 
under  his  Sign-manual,  brought  againfr.  a  former 
licence  granted  by  his  Majefty,  and  not  again  ft 
your  Patent,  as  you  feem  tacitly  in  one  place  to. 
confefs  ;  though  you  have  made  all  this  noife 
about  the  illegal  invafion  of  your  freehold,  with- 
out any  ground  in  truth  and  fa£t,  as  fhall  fud- 
denly  be  made  out. 

But  I  cannot  difmifs  what  I  have  already 
quoted  from  the  KNIGHT,  without  fome  few 
other  confideratkms  upon  it. 

Ii4  "  That 
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*'  That  of  King  GEORGE  for  worthy  fervices 
**  exprefsly  recited,  and  has  merit  above  them 
"  (I  mean  only  as  to  the  force  of  the  Patents, 
"  not  the  character  of  the  Patentees)  as  much 
"  as  voluntary  acls  are  more  valid  in  Law  than 
"  thofe  given  for  valuable  considerations." 

I  am  loth  to  fay  of  fo  celebrated  a  Writer, 
that  thefe  words  make  an  unintelligible  jargon, 
and  are  downright  nonfeiife  ;  but  this  i  mufl 
fay,  that  his  meaning  is  concealed  under  fo 
great  an  obtcurity,  that  my  underftanding,  as 
well  as  that  of  my  friends,  are  not  able  to  find 
out  what  he  ddigns  by  them.  I  have  already 
proved,  that  there  is  no  exprets  recital  of  any 
particular  fervices  done  by  the  KNIGHT,  though 
he  is  pleafed  to  aflert  that  there  are.  All  the 
terms  in  his  Patent  are  general,  and  therefore 
cannot  with  any  propriety  or  fenfe  be  faid  to  he 
a  recital  of  his  many  worthy  fervices,  which 
implies  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  not 
a  bare  mention  of  fervices  in  general,  which  be- 
ing no  more  than  what  King  CHARLES  expreffes 
of  the  fervices  of  Sir  WILLIAM  D'AVENANT, 
can  neither  clear  Sir  RICAARD  STEELS  from 
that  notorious  faliity  of  which  he  is  guilty,  or 
give  his  Patent  any  force  above  that  of  Sir 
WILLIAM  D'AVENANT,  as  he  ridicuioufly  con- 
tends. The  reafon  which  he  gives  for  the  fu- 
perior  force  of  his  Patent,  above  that  of  Si,r 
WILLIAM'S,  is  plainly  unintelligible.  I  would 
firft  demand  of  him,  what  he  means  by  a  greater 
force  to  the  Patent,  were  his  imaginary  recital 
true,  which  is  evidently  falfe  ?  In  what  does 
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this  force  confift  ?  Does  it  make  his  Paten 
more  legal,  the  powers  he  receives  from  it  more 
exttrnfive,  ttan  Sir  WIT  LIAM'S  ?  I  think  not ; 
hoth  Patents  are  equally  legal,  and  the  lame 
Powers  conveyed  by  each  of  them  to  the  feverai 
Patentees. 

*'  As  voluntary  acts  are  more  valid  in  Law, 
"  than  thofe  given  for  valuable  connderations." 
What  the  KNIGHT  means  by  voluntary  a£ls, 
I  confcfs,  1  am  wholly  at  a  lofs  to  find  out. 
Does  he  mean' that  the  King's  act  of  granting 
this  Patent  was  voluntary  ?  If  fo,  then  he  can- 
cels all  his  pretenfions  to  that  merit  and  thofe 
fervices  which  he  has  hitherto  been  making  the 
foundation  and  cauie  of  his  grant,  on  which  he 
builds  the  pre-eminence  of  his,  above  that  of  Sir 
WILLIAM'S  ;  but  then  he  forgets  that  he  him- 
felf  has  made  (though  falfely)  King  CHARLES'S 
grant  a  meer  voluntary  action,  without  any  mo- 
tive of  lervices  at  all. 

If  by  "  voluntary  acts"  he  means,  that  his 
fervices  were  voluntary  acts;  why  may  not  the 
fame  be  faid  of  thofe  done  by  Sir  WILLIAM 
D'AVENANT  to  King  CHARLES  ?  I  am  furc  the 
importance  of  Sir  WILLIAM'S  was  much  great- 
er, and  the  rifque  and  dangers  he  ran  infinitely 
more  than  any  Sir  RICHARD  can  pretend  to* 
Sir  WILLIAM,  befides  long  attendance  upon  the 
exiled  Monarch,  and  fidelity  to  his  Father,  was 
employed  here  in  feverai  hazardous  negocia- 
tions  under  the  Ufurpation  of  OLIVER,  even  to 
the  Relloration  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  the  fer- 
vict-s  of  Sir  RICHARD  contifled  only  in  publish- 
ing 
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ing  fome  penny  papers,  and  two  or  three  pam- 
phlets. 1  fay  pvblijhixg,  becaufe  not  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  them  was  written  by  himfelf,  for 
which  he  at  that  time  received  a  very  plen- 
tiful reward ;  and  after  the  King's  acceffioii 
to  the  Crown,  a  prefent  at  one  time  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  pofts  which  might  have  been 
to  him,  and  would  have  been  to  any  body  elie, 
worth  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  To  prove 
this,  I  mall  take  another  opportunity,  if  the 
KNIGHT  (hall  give  me  any  farther  occafion. 
Again,  "  as  voluntary  a£ts  are  more  valid  in 
"  Law,  than  thofe  given  for  valuable  conli- 
"  derations."  I  confefs,  that  I  am  not  fo  pro- 
found a  Lawyer  as  the  KNIGHT  ;  but  1  thought 
there  could  be  no  aft  more  valid  in  law,  than 
what  was  done  upon  a  valuable  confideration. 
For  example,  fuppofe  I  buy  an  eftate  of  a  per- 
fon  juflly  and  legally  feifed  of  it,  and  he  for  a 
full,  valuable  confideration  conveys  the  faid 
eftate  to  me ;  I  always  imagine  fuch  a  convey- 
ance to  be  as  valid  as  any  thing  could  be  in  the 
Law.  If  the  KNIGHT  requires  a  further  anfwer 
to  this  point,  let  him  explain  himfelf  fo  far  as 
to  be  underftood  ;  I  promife  him  a  reply  equal 
to  the  merits  of  his  arguments. 

From  Sir  WILLIAM'S  Patent  recited,  and  Sir 
RICHARD'S  printed  in  his  own  Pamphlet,  and 
what  has  been  fince  urged  in  this  Difcourfe ;  it 
is  plain,  that  there  is  no  power  given  to  Sir 
RICHARD  but  what  had  before  been  granted 

to 
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to  Sir  WILLIAM,  as  Sir  RICHARD  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges, both  in  his  Letter  to  my  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Pamphlet  under  our 
prefent  confideration,  called,  "  The  State  of 
"  the  Cafe,"  &c. 

Sir  RICHARD'S  Patent,  therefore,  mu ft  be  li- 
able to  the  fame  reftrictions,  and  the  fame  fub- 
ordination,  to  which  the  former  Patents  were 
fubjecl;  nor  has  he  the  leaft  juftice  or  pretence 
to  plead  any  exemption  from  that  fubordination 
which  the  others  did  not  enjoy,  nor  ever  fb 
much  as  pretended  to  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  thofe 
very  words  with  which  Sir  RICHARD  makes 
fuch  a  mighty  noife,  viz.  "  The  fole  Governor 
"  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians;"  for 
thofe  words  are  in  Sir  WILLIAM'S  Patent,  as 
well  as  Sir  RICHARD'S  ;  yet  neither  Sir  WIL- 
LIAM, nor  any  holding  from  him,  everdifputed 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power  of  infpecYmg  into 
their  Conduct,  of  hearing  any  complaints  of 
the  Actors  or  Patentees,  and  the  deciding  of 
them,  that  having  been  the  conftant  ufage  and 
cuftom,  and  a  right  never  denied,  to  belong  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  any  time  in  being; 
particular  inftances  of  which  I  (hall  give  by 
and  by;  for  they  know,  that  in  all  grants,  the 
intention  of  the  donor  mud  be  confidered;  and 
they  like  wife  very  well  know,  that  the  Royal 
Donor  never  did  or  could  give  away  the  right 
and  proper  duties  of  tbe  great  Minifters  of  his 
Family,  in  which  there  muft  be  always  a  fub- 
prdination  obferved,  or  confufion  mufl  follow. 

Can 
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Can  any  one  fuppofe  that  the  King  would  give 
it  out  of  his  power  of  turning  off  any  ft-rvant, 
let  him  be  guilty  of  never  fo  great  an  indignity 
or  infolence  to  himfelf  or  his  great  Miniiters, 
or  fuffer  fuch  to  be  protected  by  the  pride  or 
folly  of  a  Patentee,  wh,o  derives  his  power  from 
his  grant,  and  that  without  co.ntroul  I  That 
there  have  been  thefe  indignities  and  affronts 
offered,  and  punilhed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
we  (hall  make  out  hereafter;  that  this  punilh- 
ment,  though  fubmitted  tab,y  former  Patentees., 
has  been  oppofed  and  contefted  by  a  prefent 
Patentee,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  in 
print,  where  he  plainly  tells  the  Town,  that 
my  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  puniming  GIBBER'S 
infolence,  meddled  with  that  with  which  he 
had  nothing  to  do ;  and  in  a  Letter  which  he 
mentions,  written  to  my  Lord  upon  that  occa- 
iion,  lets  his  Grace  know,  that  as  Patentee  he 
cannot;  that  is,  indeed,  he  will  not  fubrait 
to  his  Grace's  determination,  in  his  filencing 
of  CIBBER.  It  is  true,  the  KNIGHT,  in  "The 
"  State  of  his  Cafe,"  would  have  you,  think 
that  he  never  difputedmy  Lord's  power,  which. 
he  exprefles  in  this  dull,  farcaftic,  and.  contra- 
dictory manner. 

"  The  Patent  itfelf,  as  to  the  power  in  it, 
44  is  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  formerly  grant- 
*'  ed,  and  no  way  oppofes  or  impairs  any  au.- 
*«  thority  of  a  Chamberlain  any  more  than  thofe 
<*  did.  Neither  is  there  any  the  leaft  preten- 
**  fion,  or  colour  of  preteniion,  for  difputing 
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c<  this  authority,  without  thofe  who  difpute  it 
**  will  aflert,  that  Kihg  GEORGE  is  not  to  all 
**  Intents  and  Purpofes  as  much  King  of  Eng- 
'*  land,  as  King  CHARLES  II." 

In  this  wife  quotation,  our  KNIGHT  firft 
owns,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  Patent  op* 
pofes  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  power  any  more 
than  former  Patents  did  ;  and  yet,  in  this  fame 
Pamphlet;  he  Ib  far  oppofes  my  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's power  by  his  Patent,  as  to  fay,  my 
Lord  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Stage ;  whereas 
all  former  Patents  have  owned^  and  fubmitted 
to  the  power  of  the  Chamberlain  upon  all  fuch 
occafions ;  and  none  can  difpute  this  authority 
of  the  Chamberlain,  without  thofe  who  difpute 
it  will  aflert,  "  That  King  GEORGE  is  not,  to 
all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  as  much  King  of 
England  as  King  CHARLES  II." 

Nay,  he  has  not  only  denied  this  power  of 
my  Lord  in  this  prefenf  Pamphlet ;  but  owns 
in  his  THEATRE,  that  by  a  Letter  he  pofitively 
oppofed,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  that  power. 
Such  contradictions  are  very  common  and  ob- 
vious in  all  that  the  KNIGHT  is  pleafed  to  vifit 
the  world  with. 

SIR  RICHARD  has  more  than  once  granted, 
that  his  Patent  conveys  no  powers  to  him, 
which  were  not  granted  by  former  Patents  to 
other  Patentees ;  what  therefore  was  looked 
upon  to  be  no  infringement  of  the  right  and 
property  of  thofe  Patents,  can  never  be  looked 
upon  as  an  invafion,  or  a  taking  avfay  by  vio- 
lence 
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lence  his  legal  right  and  property.  Let  u~ 
therefore  take  a  fhort  view  of  fome  trrnfaftions 
relating  to  the  Stage  Patents  within  thefe  thirty 
years. 

Till  Queen  Mary's  death,  the  Patent  was 
in  full  pofleffion,  and  entirely  Matter  of  the 
Stage ;  but  after  her  death  Mr.  BETTERTON 
and  all  the  principal  Players  in  one  body  de- 
ferted  their  Patent,  and  by  the  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's intereft  obtained  a  Licence  to  adt  for 
themfelves,  and  this  without  any  imputation 
of  invading  and  violently  taking  away  the  legal 
right  of  the  then  Patentees  Sir  THOMAS  SKIP- 
WITH  and  Mr.  RICH  ;  nor  indeed  could  it  be  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  meddled  not  at  all  with 
the  Patent,  but  left  that  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
THOMAS  and  Mr.  RICH  to  make  the  beft  of  it ; 
nor  could  there  be  any  injuftice  done  by  the 
Crown's  exerting  its  power  to  grant  a  new  li- 
cence whenfoever  it  pleafed,  and  to  whomfo- 
ever  it  thought  fit,  and  no  Patent  could  rob 
the  Crown  of  that  prerogative  ;  nor  do  1  find 
any  words  in  Sir  RICHARD'S  Patent,  by  which 
the  King  ties  himfelf  up  from  granting  any 
Licence,  or  even  any  other  Patent,  if  he  mould 
think  fit. 

SIR  THOMAS  and  Mr.  RICH,  by  the  help  of 
HENRY'S  PURCELL'S  excellent  Mufick,  and  the 
great  induftry  of  a  young  Company  of  Players 
and  a  confiderable  expence  of  money,  retrieved 
the  lofs  of  the  old  Players,  and  made  his  young 
ones  under  the  Patent  rival  the  Licence,  and 
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carry  away  the  Town  from  it.  The  fame  Me- 
thod might  Sir  RICAARD  have  purfued  if  he 
had  thought  fit ;  for  the  King  has  not  yet  med- 
dled with  his  Patent.  He  has  it  ftiil  to  open  a 
New  Houfe  with,  if  he  thinks  fit ;  and  which 
indeed  I  would  advife  him  to  do,  being  a  per- 
fon  fo  eminent  for  good  management  and  per- 
fect oeconomy,  that  he  cannot  mifs  of  foon 
coping  with  the  Drury  Lane  deferters,  But 
indeed  it  were  to  be  wimed  that  he  could  have 
inferted  into  his  Patent,  that  it  mould  not  be 
lawful  for  any  Player  or  Players,  male  or  fe- 
male, ever  to  defert  him,  or  leave  acting  under 
his  Patent,  till  he  thought  fit  to  difmifs  them; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  condition  which 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  him. 
Nobody  ever  difputed  King  WILLIAM'S 
power  to  grant  fuch  a  Licence,  notwithfbinding 
the  Patent  then  in  being;  and  will  Sir  RICHARD, 
with  all  his  boafted  loyalty  to  King  GEORGE, 
pretend  that  he  has  not  the  fame  power  to  grant 
a  new  Licence  to  whomfoever  he  (hall  think  fit, 
notwithftanding  Sir  RICHARD'S  Patent?  which 
has  nothing  in  it  that  can  in  the  leaft  argue  his 
moft  gracious  Majefty  guilty  of  any  injuftice, 
illegal  action,  or  unwarrantable  feverity  in  do- 
ing fo,  eipecially  on  fuch  grounds,  and  fuch 
important  reafons  as  I  (hall  ihew  before  I  con- 
clude this  difcourfe;  and  yet  this  is  all  that  has 
been  done  in  this  affair  of  the  Stage,  which  has, 
by  the  KNIGHT'S  unreafonable  clamours,  made 
fuch  a  noife. 

i  There 
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There  would  be  no  end  of  giving  inftances 
of  the  jurifdiclion  exercifed  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain over  the  Stage,  all  the  reigns  of  King 
WILLIAM  and  Queen  ANNE,  not  with  (landing 
l\\efole  government  fo  much  infifted  upon  by 
Sir  RICHARD.  Players  were  filenced  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  Plays  forbidden  or  com- 
manded ;  particular  parts  affigned  to  particular 
perfons,  and  even  fuch  as  were  not  Players  au- 
thorifed  to  act  fome  certain  parts  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  authority.  To  give  all  the  in- 
ftances  the  fubjecl:  would  permit,  would  be  to 
make  a  volume  of  them  alone ;  whenever  a 
Player  was  opprefled  or  injured  by  the  Patentee 
or  fols  Governor,  he  was  lummoned  to  appear 
and  aniwer  the  complaint ;  and  if  it  was  proved 
juft  and  reafonable,  the  Jok  Governor  was 
obliged,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  order,  to 
repair  it. 

I  will  give  but  two  inftances,  in  this  place, 
of  Players  being  filenced  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's authority,  for  affronts  to  private  Gentle- 
men only.  The  one  was  GEORGE  POWEL,  then 
a  principal  Player,  for  an  inlult  offered  originally 
to  young  D'AVENANT,  and  in  fome  meafure 
repeated  to  the  then  Colonel  STANHOPE,  in 
WILL'S  Coffee- hjou fe ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to 
play  again  till  he  had  afked  public  pardon  of 
thole  two  Gentlemen,  and  obtained  the  media- 
tion for  taking  off  his  Silence.  The  other  was 
VERBRUGIN,  who  was  filenced  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  an  affront  offered  to  two  young 

gen- 
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gentlemen  of  Quality  at  the  Theatre  in  Dorfet 
Garden,  without  any  regard  to  the  Patent,  or 
confultation  of  the  then/o/e  Governor  conftituted 
by  it ;  nor  could  he  appear  upon  the  Stage 
again  until  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
Gentlemen  yfFronted. 

<k  The  Ifland  Princefs"  was  altered,  and  mu- 
iical  words  made  to  it,  by  Mr.  MOT  FEUX.  The 
Patentee  or  fole  Governor  denied  to  give  him  a 
third  day  according  to  cuftom,  the  alterations 
being  but  few  j  but  the  Patentee  proffered  him 
a  certain  fum  of  money,  in  coniideration  of  his 
muficai  words  ;  which  not  fatisfying  Mr.  MOT- 
TEUX,  he  fummoned  him  before  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, where,  by  the  mediation  of  the  then 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Secretary,  the  matter  was 
compromifed,  and  the  difpute  ended,  to  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  Poet.  1  could  give  various 
other  inftances  of  this  nature,  but  that  I  endea- 
vour to  avoid  prolixity. 

There  was  a  young  Gentlewoman,  whofe 
name  was  GARRET  ;  who  having  a  mighty  in- 
clination to  be  a  Player,  and  having  fruitlefsly 
endeavoured  to  have  admiffion  with  the  Paten- 
tees and  the  Deputies,  by  my  mediation  with 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  KENT,  the  then  Lord 
Chamberlain,  (he  obtained  his  order  to  Mr. 
RICH,  to  aft  the  part  of  Helena  in  "  The 
Rover,"  which  (he  performed  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fole  Governor 
or  Patentee  never  made  the  leaft  hefitation  in 
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fubmitting  to  the  determination  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  the  time  being. 

1  (hall  pafs  over  all  the  affair  of  Mr.  VAN- 
BRUGH,  now  Sir  JOHN  VANBRUGH,  though  it 
is  capable  of  affording  fomething  to  my  preient 
purpofe;  nor  (hall  I  run  through  the  particulars 
of  the  conteft  between  Sir  THOMAS  SKIP  WITH 
by  his  Truftee  Mr.  BRETT,  and  Mr.  RICH,  be- 
caufe  they  were  both  claimants  under  the  fame 
Patent ;  but,  paffing.  all  that  hurly-burly  and 
confufion  over  in  filence,  I  {hall  come  to  the 
total  rejection  of  the  Patent,  in  confequence  of 
a  filence  impofed  upon  it  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, on  account  of  a  complaint  of  the  Play- 
ers againft  the  fble  Governor.  The  grievances 
complained  of  were  thefe. 

After  Mr.  RICH  was  again  reftored  to  the 
management  of  the  Play-houfe,  he  made  an  or- 
der to  flop  a  certain  proportion  of  the  clear  pro- 
fits of  every  Benefit-play  without  exception  ; 
which  being  done,  and  reaching  the  chief  Play- 
ers as  well  as  the  underlings,  zealous  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to 
oblige  Mr.  RICH  to  return  the  money  flopped 
to  each  particular.  The  difpute  lafted  iome 
time,  and  Mr.  RICH,  not  giving  full  fatisfaction 
upon  that  head  was  filenced  ;  during  the  time 
of  which  filence,  the  chief  Players,  either  by  a 
new  Licence,  or  by  fome  former  (which  I  can- 
not abfolutely  determine,  my  Memoirs  being 
not  at  this  time  by  me),  fet  up  for  themfelves, 
7  and 
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and  got  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Play-houfe  in 
Drury  Lane  ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  make  any 
advantage  of  his  Patent  during  his  life,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fo/e  Governorfhip,  his  Property,  and 
'his  Freehold,  about  which  Sir  RICHARD  makes 
iiich  a  fenfelefs  noife.  In  (hort,  Mr,  RICH  makes 
out  his  right  to  the  Patent  before  the  x^ttorney 
General  and  other  great  Lawyers,  then  petitions 
the  Council,  who,  refufing  to  determine  the 
matter,  refer  him  to  the  Law,  and  fo  matters 
reiled  till  he  built  a  New  Houfe  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  work  of  fupererogation  in  giving 
thefe  few  inftances  of  that  power  over  the  Pa- 
tentees of  the  Play-houfe,  conftantly  exercifed 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE'S  prede- 
ceflbrs,  in  the  Office  of  Lord  CHAMBERLAIN, 
and  never  contested  till  now;  fince  Sir  RICHARD 
himfelf  confeffes  this  truth  in  the  following 
words  :  "  When  I  refign  them,  they  may  be 
**  governed  by  your  Grace's  Succeflbrs  in  your 
"  office,  as  they  have  been  by  your  Predeceffors, 
"  according  to  humour  and  caprice,  and  not 
*'  reafon  and  juftice." 

Here  the  KNIGHT  plainly  owns  that  his 
Grace's  Predeceflbrs  did  exercife  their  authority, 
which  we  have  been  proving;  and  which  I  think 
therefore  fufficient  to  (hew  that  his  Grace  has 
done  nothing  upon  this  occafion,  againft  Sir 
RICHARD  STEELE'S  Patent,  but  what  is  accord- 
ing to  former  precedents,  and  the  conflant  prac- 
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tice  of  all  the  Lord  Chamberlains  before  him  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ceconomy 
and  due  regulation  of  the  Royal  Houfehold,  to 
deprive  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  jurifdi&ion 
over  any  part  of  it  which  was  ever  under  his  in- 
fpection,  and  therefore  it  could  never  be  fup- 
pofed  that  any  words  in  any  Patent  could  be 
meant  in  that  fen^e.  Sole  Governor  is  no  more 
here  than  Director  in  thofe  things  mentioned 
before  in  the  Patent ;  there  is  no  Charter,  or  Pa- 
tent, that  I  know  of,  that  gives  any  fuch  defpo- 
tic  power,  or  rules,  fo  beyond  all  controul,  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  nor  any  Vifitor  to 
hear  complaints,  infpect  mifcarriages,  and  re- 
drefsoppreffions,  injuftices,  and  grievances  :  and 
yet  this  is  what  Sir  RICHARD  contends  for  ; 
he  would  be  Judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  do 
what  injuftice,  and  commit  what  infults,  he 
pleales,  without  any  redrefs  to  the  perfons  ag- 
grieved, but  by  a  long  and  tedious  fuit  to  the 
Courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  which  is  a  reme- 
dy, he  knows,  that  few  of  thole  whom  he  can 
opprefs  are  capable  of  obtaining  ;  whereas  by  the 
Law  of  the  Houfehold,  that  is,  the  decifive 
power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  they  find  an 
immediate  redrefs. 

But  Sir  RICHARD  is  pleafed  to  fay,  that  his 
Grace's  predeceflors  exercifed  this  power  in- 
deed, but  decided  ail  things  by  caprice  and  hu- 
mour, not  reaibn  and  injuftice  :  but  this  is  an 
affertton  equally  falfe  and  infolent ;  fo  infolent, 
that  it  could  come  indeed  from  no  man  but  him 

who 
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who  has  publicly  in  print  (for  I  (hall  take  no 
notice  of  his  private  converfation)  abufed  both 
the  Miniftry  and  his  Majefty,  not  only  in  that 
(candalous  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  himfelf,  but 
in  his  THEATRE  ;  telling  the  world  a  very  fool- 
i(h  ftory  about  King  WILLIAM  and  Sir  WIL- 
LIAM TEMPLE  (a  meendull  ficlion  of  his  own), 
that  his  Majefty  is  (unrounded  by  a  company  of 
dull,  heavy  fellows. 

But  Sir  RICHARD  ought  to  have  (hewn,  by 
undeniable  inftances,  that  all  the  decisions  of 
the  former  Lord  Chamberlains  were  made  by 
caprice  and  humour,  and  not  by  reafon  and 
juftice.  I  am  fure,  it  is  more  rational  to  expecT: 
reafon  and  juftice  from  a  perfon  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  high  ftation,  in  matters  which 
can  afford  him  no  motives  of  perverting  either, 
than  from  a  Patentee  or  his  Deputy,  who  may 
make  an  advantage  of  an  unjuft  decifion  in  their 
own  behalf.  But,  to  draw  towards  a  conclu- 
fion,  I  (hall  but  juft  fet  the  prefent  matter  of 
facl:  in  a  true  light,  and  make  an  end  ;  referving 
mtfch  more  than  I  have  delivered  in  this  pamph- 
let to  another  opportunity,  where  I  (hall  pro- 
duce, if  required  fo  to  do,  unqueftionable  vouch- 
ers for  all  I  have  urged. 

The  KNIGHT  has  made  a  great  ftir,  in  many 
of  his  Papers,  with  his  Courage,  his  Honefty, 
and  his  Religion.  I  mall  not  loie  time  here  ro 
examine  into  the  validity  of  either  of  them  ; 
but  (hall  only  obferve,  that  I  never  knew  a  man 
truly  brave  make  iuch  Tbrajbnic  boads  of  his 
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courage;  nor  a  man  truly  virtuous  make  fuch 
a  nolle  with  his  honefty ;  nor  a  man  truly  reli- 
gious crying  up  his  fau&ity  at  the  corner  of 
the  ftreets,  and  on  the  tops  of  houfes  ;  for  thefe 
are  the  refuges  of  Faux- braves,  Knaves,  and 
Hypocrites  ;  but  indeed  the  KNIGHT'S  extraor- 
dinary conduct  in  this  and  fome  other  matters 
made  it  neceflary  that  he  mould  claim  fome  ex- 
traordinary excellencie?,  to  make  it  go  down 
with  the  unthinking,  by  them  to  cover  his 
folly  and  his  falfehood.  His  folly  1  mail  fay  lit- 
tle to  at  prefent,  and  only  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  wife  man's  advice  :  "  Contend  not  with  one 
"  mightier  than  thyfelf,"  £c.  But  a,s  for  his 
falfehood,  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  particulars, 
in  order  to  remove  thofe  fcandalous  obloquies, 
thofe  impudent  calumnies,  which  the  KNIGHT 
has  thought  fit,  without  any  ground  in  truth, 
to  throw  upon  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  NEWCAS- 
TLE. He  firfl  would  infinuate,  that  all  this 
evil  is  come  upon  him  for  the  freedom  of  his 
conduct  in  Parliament ;  and  very  gratefully  tells 
the  Duke,  that  others,  who  were  chofen  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  by  his  Grace's  intereft,  have 
voted  as  they  thought  fit,  and  yet  that  his  Grace 
has  not  entered  upon  their  eftates,  as'  he  has  done 
upon  his  ;  but  we  (hall  plainly  prefently  fee  that 
there  is  no  need  of  having  recourfe  to  this  vain, 
this  gronndlefs,  this  ingrateful,  this  imaginary 
caufe  of  what  has  happened  to  the  KNIGHT  ; 
and  therefore  that  Sir  RICHARD  has  only  trumpt 

up 
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Vp  this,  to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  Duke. 
But  more  of  this  in  another  place. 

The  next  falfehood  I  (hall  take  notice  of  is, 
when  the  KNIGHT   aflerts  that  there   was  no 
caufe  for  the  filencing  of  GIBBER,  but  only  to 
come  at  Him ;  and  that  there  was  Hkewife  no 
more  caufe  for  filencing  the  Company.     This 
double  falfity  1  (hall  confute  by  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  (hewn  by  former  examples  that  Players 
have  been  filenced  but  for  affronting  particu- 
lar private  Gentlemen  ;  but  GIBBER,  in    that 
Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  Sir  RICHARD,  has,  in  the 
mod  flagrant,  mo,ft  impudent,   moft  infolent, 
and  moft  traiterous  manner,  abufed  the  whole 
Miniftry,  and  his  MAJESTY  himfelf ;  which  au- 
dacious con  duel  was  never  equaled  by  any  man 
in  any  civilized  Government  whatsoever.  Whe- 
ther this  was  the  caufe  of  his  filencing  or  not, 
fure  I  am  that  it  is  fufficient   to  juftify  his  be- 
ing filenced. ;  but  I  mall  mention  yet  another 
caufe.     My  Lord  Duke  had  a  mind  to  have  a 
certain  part  performed  by  a  certain  Actor,  which 
was   generally  acted  by  one  of  the  Managers. 
My  Lord,  upon  letting  Mr.  GIBBER  know  his 
commands,  was  p.lainjy  told  by  him,    *'  that  it 
"  could  not  be  done,  becaufe  the  part  belonged 
"  to  one  of  the  Managers  ;"  and  when  my  Lord 
urged  his  authority,  to  enforce  his  commands, 
GIBBER,  vifibly  flighting  his  authority,  in  half 
a  laugh,  faid,  "  that  they  were  a  fort  of  a  fe- 
"  parate  Miniftry,"  and  fo  ablolutely  refufed  to 
obey  my  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  upon  which  he  is 
K  k  4  filenced  ; 
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filenced;  and,  by  the  examples  I  have  given, 
juftly  and  rightfully  filenced.  GIBBER  fubmits 
to  his  punifhment ;  but  Sir  RICHARD,  the  Pa- 
tentee, infifts  upon  his  Patent,  and  denies  his 
Lordihip's  authority  to  do  what  he  has  done  ; 
and  this  not  only  by  a  private  letter,  which  he 
has  owned  in  print,  but  in  his  THEATRES,  and 
in  all  the  negociations  about  this  affair,  obfti- 
nately  perfifting  in  his  declaration  of  oppofing  my 
Lord's  power  ;  but  his  Grace  was  fo  far  from 
ufing  violence  to  his  Patent,  that  he  fent  him 
word  it  fhould  be  attacked  by  Law,  and,  when- 
ever it  is  fo,  it  will  be  certainly  proved  forfeited 
in  feveral  inftances,  which  I  could  name  were 
it  my  bufmefs.  But  to  clear  up  this  point, 
which  the  KNIGHT  has  brought  to  an  obfcurity 
in  this  difpute  for  his  own  fake,  to  give  a  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  to  the  nqife  and  clamour  he  has 
made  about  the  invafion  of  his  property  ;  the 
Town  muft  know,  that  his  Property  and  Free" 
hold,  that  is,  his  Patent,  has  not  been  touch- 
ed at  nil,  but  remains  to  him  as  entire  as  ever  it 
did.  The  fact  is  thus,  which  I  dcfire  the  Rea- 
der would  attend  to,  that  he  may  vifibly  fee  the 
KNIGHT'S  fallacy,  which  is  a  fignal  fpecimen  of 
his  honour  and  gratitude. 

On  the  1 8th  of  Oclober,  1714,  the  King 
grants  a  Licence  to  RICHARD  STEELE,  Efq. 
new  Sir  RICHARD  STEELE,  Knt,  Mr.  ROBERT 
WILKS,  Mr.  COLLEY  GIBBER,  Mr.  THOMAS 
DOGGET,  and  Mr.  BARTON  BOOTH.  The  ipth 
day  of  January,  in  the  fame  year,  his  MAJESTY 
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grants  a  Patent  to  STEELE,  during  life,  and 
three  years  after,  by  which  he  is  empowered  to 
form  a  Company  of  Comedians,  &c.  as  you 
find  in  his  Patent  printed  by  himfelf ;  but  this 
Patent  did  not  recall  the  former  Licence, 
granted  in  October,  to  the  perfons  therein  men- 
tioned., but  remained  in  full  force  till  his  MA- 
JESTY'S revocation  of  it  laft  January,  And 
though  the  KNIGHT  makes  fuch  a  noife  about 
that  revocation,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  is  only 
directed  to  recall  the  faid  Licence,  without  con- 
cerning itfelf  with  the  Patent.  The  Managers 
of  the  Play-houfe  certainly  acted  by  this  Licence 
all  along,  and  not  by  the  Patent,  becaufe  by  the 
Licence  they  had  an  equal  (hare  in  the  manage- 
ment and  profits.  By  the  Patent,  they  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  good- will  of  the 
KNIGHT.  If  he  has  made  any  new  contract 
with  the  Managers  wholly  by  virtue  of  the  Pa- 
tent, then  is  fuch  a  contract  in  full  force  again  ft 
fuch  as  were  concerned  in  the  laid  contract,  and 
he  may  put  it  in  fuit  whenever  he  pleafes ;  but 
I  am  fatisfied  that  there  is  no  fuch  contract,  and 
that  the  Players  acted  to  that  time  by  virtue  of 
the  Licence,  and  not  the  Patent.  The  K.NIGH  r 
himfelf  cannot  pretend  that  revocation  of  luch. 
Licence  can  be  called  a  violent  taking  away 
of  his  Property  and  Freehold  ;  (ince  whatever 
right  he  had  in  that  was  dttermirtable  by  the 
KING'S  will  and  pleafure,  and  that  will  and 
pleafure  was  declared  by  his  MAJESTY'S  revoca- 
tion under  his  Sign-manual.  And  the  Com- 
pany 
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pany  ailing  by  the  authority  of  the  Licence, 
being  thus  diflblved  and  diibanded,  with  a  grea,t 
deal  of  reafon  and  prudence,  chofe  rather  to 
put  themfelves  under  his  MAJESTY'S  immediate 
care,  by  accepting  of  a  new  Licence  granted  to 
themfelves,  than  rifque  all  their  fortunes  and 
their  fubftance  by  depending  on  the  KNIGHT'S 
honour,  and  the  validity  and  duration  of  his 
Patent,  in  oppofition  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  even  his  MAJESTY'S  royal  authority  :  fince 
any  one  that  is  mafter  of  Common- fen.fe  might 
efily  perceive  that  the  KNIGHT  could  not  long 
maintain  a  power  which  was  not  founded  in 
law  or  reafon  ;  and  his  friends  and  confederates, 
*'  his  tenants  ind  his  fervants"  as  he  calls 
them,  deferted  him,  and  lifted  themfelves  un- 
der another  banner  ;  aad  which  they  were  free 
to  do,  if  they  had  acled  under  the  Patent  alone, 
entirely  without  the  Licence  abovementioned, 
becaufe  the  Patent  could  not  compel  any  one  to 
acl  under  it  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  but 
might  have  gone  over  to  the  other  Houfe,  coulxi 
they  have  made  terms  agreeable  to  their  own 
intereft ;  and  therefore  they  were  equally  free 
to  go  over  to  this  new  Licence,  without  the 
leaft  injury  or  injuftice  to  the  Patent,  which 
neither  did  nor  could  grant  any  power  to  the 
KNIGHT  to  hinder  them  from  fo  doing. 

As  my  Lord  Chamberlain  in  this  did  nothing 
but  what  is  juftifiable,  as  I  have  fhewn  by  the 
practice  of  all  the  Lord  Chamberlains  before 
him  ;  fo  he  was  compelled  t;o  take  this  courfe 

by 
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by  the  obftinate  and  contumacious  condu£l  of 
the  KNIGHT,  who  had  brought  it  to  this  one 
point ;  that  either  my  Lord  Chamberlain  muft 
quit  that  authority  poilefled  by  all  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that 
is,  ever  fince  the  Players  were  admitted  into  the 
Houmold,  and  fo  betray  the  truft  repofed  in 
him  as  Lord  Chamberlain  by  his  MAJESTY  ;  or 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE  muft  quit  his  ufurped 
authority,  which  no  Patentee  before  him  ever 
pretended  to.  I  think  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  or  common  honour  would  make  the  leaft 
doubt  but  that  the  latter  ought  rather  to  be 
done  than  the  former ;  but  this  the  KNIGHT 
abfolutely  refufing  to  do,  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's meafures  were  as  abfolutely  unavoidable, 
though  by  them  the  KNIGHT  was  by  no  means 
wronged  in  his  Property  and  Freehold,  but  on- 
ly punimed  for  an  evident  mutiny  againft  his 
fuperior  officer. 

What  can  the  KNIGHT  fay,  to  juftify  his  fal- 
fification  of  matter  of  fact,  which  has  been  thus 
demonftrated,  and  to  clear  himfelf  of  thofe  moft 
infolent  abufes,  which  he  has  publicly  offered  a 
great  Peer  of  the  realm,  and  his  confefled  Pa- 
tron and  Benefactor  ?  I  have  not  room  here  to 
take  notice  of  his  unjuft  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  Gentlemen  of  merit  and  learning  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  his  Administration, 
whofe  Plays  he  has  not  only  kept  from  being 
read  and  acted,  but  never  could  be  prevailed 
with  in  fix  years  time  to  return  them  to  the  Au- 
thors ; 
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thors ;  though  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  granted  that 
a  Play  is  as  much  the  property  of  an  Author,  as 
any  Patent  can  be  his  :  I  {hall  leave  a  thorough 
difquifition  of  this  point  to  another  opportunity, 
where  I  (hall  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  he 
was  the  moil:  unqualified  perfon  in  the  world, 
both  by  underftanding,  learning,  and  principle, 
to  be  a  fole  Governor  of  a  THEATRE  ;  I  mean, 
for  want  of  underftanding,  learning,  and  prin- 
ciple ;  all  which  are  certainly  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  a  jufl  adminift ration  and  improvement 
of  the  Stage.     There  I  mail  likewife  mew  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Lawyers  which  he  has 
quoted  is  not  at  all  to  his  purpofe,  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  Patent,   but   meerly  to  fwell  the 
bulk  of  his  pamphlet,  and  prove  that  his  Patent 
in  reality  is  far  from  being  worth  making  all  this 
noife  about ;  fince,  if  their  opinion   be  true,  it 
conveys  no  manner  of  power  to  the  Patentee,  of 
which  he  was  not  potfefled  without  it,  except 
that  of  making  ufe  of  the  Royal  name  to  give 
his  Players  a  grace  above  all  others  that  could 
not  do  the  fame  ;  for  they  expretsly  tell  us,  that 
this  is  the  only  advantage  of  any   Patent  or 
Royal  Licence,  fince  every  one  is  free  without 
any  fuch  Patent  or  Licence  to  let  up  a  Play- 
houfe  or  Theatre,  and  act  innocent  and  inoffen- 
five  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Entertainments  ; 
that  no  Patent  can  juftify  a  thing  that  is  in  it- 
felf  unlawful,  or  hinder  any  other  from  exer- 
cifing  the  lame. lawful  calling.    All  this  fhall  be 
fully  examined  hereafter,  as  well  as  Mr.  LECH- 

MERE'S 
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MERE'S  compliment  to  him  on  the  paffing  of  his 
Patent ;  but  the  many  contadidions,  abfurdities, 
and  falfities  of  this  Pamphlet  make  me  believe 
that  the  only  view  the  KNIGHT  had  in  the  pub- 
lication of  it  was  to  put  five  guineas  into  his 
pocket,  which  he  might  well  hope  the  abun- 
dant fcandal  it  contains  might  bring  him  in, 
fince  fcandal  is  no  new  vehicle  for  nonfenfe  and 
abfurdity. 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  KNIGHT  is  re- 
folved  to  go  off,  like  a  cracker,  with  a  bounce  ; 
and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  like  that 
of  a  cracker,  nothing  elfe  but  noife,  and  a  filthy 
fmell  in  our  noflrils. 


T  H.  R  E  E 


From  DENNIS   to  STEEL  E< 


I.     To  Captain  STEELE. 

SIR,  July  28,  1710. 

SENT  a  letter  on  the  28th  to  your  houfe, 
directed  to  Captain  STEELE,  and  deiiring  to 
fee  him  that  night,  that  I  might  have  his  ad- 
vice upon  a  bufinefs  of  importance;  foftly  inti- 
mating at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  wait  upon  him.  But,  having  neither 
feen  him  nor  heard  from  him,  I  fancy  that  my 
old  'friend  is  departed,  and  fome  gentleman  has 
fucceeded  him  in  the  old  houfe,  with  the  fame 
name,  and  the  fame  martial  title  ;  a  chance  that 
happens  oftener  in  the  world  than  fome  people 
imagine.  How  fhould  I  have  been  furprized,  in 
cafe  I  had  gone  myfelf,  expecting,  from  the  fi- 
militude  of  name  and  title,  to  have  feen  my  old 
acquaintance  !  how  fhould  I  have  been  furpri- 
zed, to  have  found  a  man  with  quite  another 
mind,  and  quite  another  countenance  !  My  old 
friend,  as  1  thought  at  leaft,  had  civility,  had 
humanity,  had  a  good  and  engaging  officiouf- 
nefs ;  and  as  I  did  not  take  him  to  want  good 

nature, 
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nature,  fo  he  had  what  the  French  call  a  good 
countenance,  that  is,  the  countenance  of  one 
who  is  pleafed  with  him  who  talks  to  him. 
But,  I  fuppofe,  I  fhould  have  found  nothing  of 
all  this  in  the  noble  Captain  who  fucceeds  him. 
You  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  you  had  no  reafon 
to  make  a  vifit  to  one  whom  you  know  not,  and 
are  refolved  not  to  know.  But  then,  noble 
Captain,  you  ought  to  have  fent  back  my  let- 
ter, and  to  have  given  me  to  underftand,  that 
you  are  not  the  perfon  that  I  took  you  for ;  that 
you  (hould  have  enough  to  do,  if  you  were  ob- 
liged to  own  all  the  acquaintance  of  the  Captain, 
your  predecefTor ;  that  I  am  not  the  firft  man 
who  has  made  this  miftake,  and  (hall  not  pro- 
bably be  the  lad.  Had  you  done  this,  I  had  had 
no  replication  to  make  to  fo  equitable  an  an- 
fwer.  1  (hould  only  perhaps  have  advifed  you, 
in  order  to  the  preventing  fome  troublefbme 
virus,  and  fome  impertinent  letters,  to  caufe  an 
advertifement  to  be  inferted  in  Squire  BICKER- 
STAFF'S  next  Lucubrations,  by  which  the  world 
might  be  informed,  that  the  Captain  STEELE, 
who  lives  now  in  Bury-ftreet,  is  not  the  Captain 
of  the  fame  name  who  lived  there  two  years 
ago,  and  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  military 
perfon  who  inhabited  there  formerly  may  go 
look  for  their  old  friend  even  where  they  can 
find  him. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

II.    To 
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II.     To  Sir  RICHARD    STEELE, 
Patentee  of  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Lane. 

SIR,  March  4,  1719. 

THOUGH,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  I 
am  almoft  overwhelmed  both  with  fick- 
nefs  and  grief,  yet.  I  cannot  forbear  making  a 
juft  complaint  to  you,  for  your  being  the  occafion 
of  both  thefe,  either  by  actually  breaking  your 
word  with  me,  or  being  perfectly  paffive  while 
your  Managers  broke  it ;  which,  if  it  has  not 
reduced  me  to  immediate  neceffity,  yet  has 
brought  me  within  the  danger  of  it,  and  coiii- 
fequently  within  the  apprehenfion  of  it,  which 
is  as  grievous  almoft  as  the  thing.  And  that 
this  complaint  is  but  too  juftly  grounded,  you 
yourfelf  will  acknowledge,  when  I  have  laid 
my  cafe  before  you,  which  I-  (hall  do  in  as  few 
words  as  I  can. 

It  was  upon  the  27th  of  February,  jyi-J-, 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Booth,  by  your 
direction,  and  the  direction  of  the  Managers 
under  you,  defiring  me  to  dine  at  your  houfe 
on  the  28th,  and  after  dinner  to  read  the  tra- 
gedy of  Coriolanus  to  you,  which  I  had  altered 
from  Shake fpeare.  You  cannot  but  remember, 
Sir,  that,  upon  reading  it,  the  Hay  with  the 
alterations  was  approved  of,  nay,  and  warmly 
approved  of,  by  yourfelf,  Mr.  GIBBER,  and 
Mr.  Boo  ra  (the  other  Manager  was  not  there) ; 

and 
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and  that  refolutions  were  taken  for  the  acting  it 
in  the  beginning  of  this  winter.  Now  1  ap- 
peal to  yourfelf,  if  any  Dramatic  performance 
could  be  more  feafonable  in  the  beginning  of  a 
winter,  when  we  were  threatened  with  an  inva- 
fion  from  Sweden  on  the  North,  and  from  Spain 
on  the  Weft,  than  a  Tragedy  whofe  moral  is 
thus  exprefled  in  the  laft  lines  of  the  Play : 

" They,  who  thro*  ambition  or  revenge, 

"  Or  impious  intereft,  join  with  foreign  foes, 
"  T'  opprefs  or  to  deftroy  their  native  country, 
"  Shall  find,  like  Coriolanus,  foon  or  late, 
"  From  their  perfidious  foreign  friends  their  fate.'* 

I  am  fure,  Sir,  I  need  not  tell  one  of  your 
underftanding,  that  this  moral  is  fo  apparently 
the  foundation  of  the  Dramatic  action,  and 
mufr.  appear  to  every  fpectator  and  reader  to  be 
fo  truly  the  genuine  refult  of  it,  that  if  1  had 
not  faid  one  word  of  it,  every  reader  and  fpec- 
tator would  have  been  able  to  have  fuggefted  fo 
much  to  himfelf. 

Well,  Sir,  when  the  winter  came  on,  what 
was  done  by  your  Deputies  ?  Why,  inftead  of 
keeping  their  word  with  me,  they  fpent  above 
two  months  of  the  feafon  in  getting  up  "  All 
«<  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Loft,"  a  Play 
which  has  indeed  a  noble  firft  act,  an  act  which 
ends  with  a  fcene  becoming  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Tragic  Stage.  But  if  HORACE  had  been 
now  alive,  and  been  either  a  reader  or  fpectator 

LI  of 
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of  that  entertainment,  he  would  have  pafled 
his  old  fentence  upon  the  Author, 

Infelix  opens  Jummdt  quia  ponere  totum 
Nefeiet  *. 

For  was  ever  any  thing  fo  pernicious,  fo  im- 
moral, fo  criminal,  as  the  deiign  of  that  Phiy  ? 
I  have  mentioned  the  title  of  it,  give  me  leave 
to  fet  before  you  the  two  laft  lines  : 

"  And  Fame  to  late  pofterity  fhall  tell, 

"  No  lovers  liv'd  fo  great,  or  dy'd  fo  well." 

And  this  encomium  of  the  conduct  and  death 
of  ANTHONY  and  CLEOPATRA,  a  conduct  fo 
immoral,  and  a  felf-murder  fo  criminal,  is,  to 
give  it  more  force,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
high-prieft  of  Isis;  though  that  prieft  could 
not  but  know,  that  what  he  thus  commended 
would  caufe  immediately  the  utter  deftrucftion 
of  his  country,  and  make  it  become  a  con- 
quered and  a  Roman  province.  Certainly  never 
could  the  defign  of  an  Author  fquare  more 
exactly  with  the  defign  of  Whitehall,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  which  was  by  de- 
bauching the  people  abfolutely  to  enflave  them. 
For  pray,  Sir,  what  do  the  title  and  the  two 
laft  lines  of  this  Play  amount  to  in  plain 
Englim?  Why  to  this,  that  if  any  perfon  of 
quality,  or  other,  mall  turn  away  his  wife,  his, 

*  **  Unhappy  in  the  whole,  becaufe  unikill'd 

**  To  join  the  parts,  and  make  them  harmonize." 

DUNCOMBE. 
young, 
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young,  affectionate,  virtuous,  charming  wife 
(for  all  thefe  OCTAVIA  uas),  to  take  to  his  bed 
a  loofe,  abandoned  proftiture  ;  and  mall  in  her 
arms  exhauft  his  patrimony,  deftroy  his  health, 
emafcuiate  his  mind,  and  lofe  his  reputation 
and  all  his  friends;  why  all  this  is  well  and 
greatly  done,  his  ruin  is  his  commendation. 
And  if  afterwards,  in  defpair,  he  either  hangs 
or  drowns  himfelf,  or  goes  out  of  the  world 
like  a  rat,  with  a  dofe  of  arfenick  or  fublimate, 
why  it  is  a  great  and  an  envied  fate,  he  dies 
nobly  and  heroically.  It  i;,  Sir,  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  1  have  {aid  all  this  ;  for  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  affront  the  memory  of  Mr.. 
DRYDEN,  for  whole  extraordinary  qualities  no 
man  has  a  greater  veneration  than  myfelf.  But 
that  all  conliderations  ought  to  give  place  to  the 
public  good,  is  "a  truth  of  which  you  and  all 
men,  I  am  fure,  can  never  doubt. 

And  can  you  believe  then,  after  having  re- 
commended virtue  and  public  fpirit  for  fo  many 
years  to  the  world,  that  you  can  give  your 
fubalterns  authority  to  preach  up  adultery  to  a 
town,  which  ftands  fo  little  in  need  of  their 
doctrine  ?  Js  not  the  chaftity  of  the  marria^e- 
bed  one  of  the  chief  incendiaries  of  public  fptrir, 
and  the  frequency  of  adulteries  one  of  the 
chief  extinguimers  of  it?  according  to  that  of 
Horace*  : 

*  3  Od.  vi.  17. 

L  1  2  Fxcund* 


Fcecunda  culpa  fecula,  miptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  &f  genus,  &  demos. 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populmnque  fluxit  *. 

For  when  adultery's  become  fo  frequent, 
efpecially  among  perfons  of  condition,  upon 
whofe  fentiments  all  public fpirit  chiefly  depends, 
that  a  great  many  hufbands  begin  to  believe,  or 
perhaps  but  to  fufpecl:,  that  they  who  are  called 
their  children  are  not  their  own  j  I  appeal  to 
you,  Sir,  if  that  belief  or  that  fufpicion  muft 
not  exceedingly  cool  their  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  thofe  children,  and  confequently  for  the 
Welfare  of  pofterity. 

As  I  had  infinitely  the  advantage  of  "  All  for 
"  Love"  in  the  moral  of  "  Coriolanus,"  I  had 
it  by  confequence  in  the  whole  Tragedy  ;  for 
the  '*  Coriolanus,"  as  I  have  altered  it,  having 
a  juft  moral,  and  by  confequence  at  the  bottom 
a  general  and  allegorical  adlion,  and  univerfal 
and  allegorical  characters,  and  for  that  very 
reafon  a  Fable,  is  therefore  a  true  Tragedy,  if 
it  be  not  a  juft  and  a  regular  one;  but  it  is  as 
juft  and  as  regular  as  I  could  make  it,  upon  fo 
irregular  a  plan  as  SHAKSPEARE'S  ;  whereas 
"  All  for  Love"  having  no  moral,  and  confe- 

*  "  Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  firft  ftain'd 
"  Their  haplefs  offspring,  and  profan'd 
"  The  nuptial  bed,  from  whence  the  woes, 
"  That  various  and  unnumber'd  rofe 
*'  From  this  polluted  fountain-head, 
"  O'er  Rome,  and  o'er  the  nations  fpread."  FRANCIS. 

quently 
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quently  no  general  and  allegorical  aclion,  nor 
general  and  allegorical  characters,  can  for  that 
reafon  have  no  fable,  and  therefore  can  be  no 
Tragedy.  It  is  indeed  only  a  particular  account 
of  what  happened  formerly  to  ANTHONY  and 
CLEOPATRA,  .  and  a  moft  pernicious  amufe- 
ment. 

And  as  I  had  the  advantage  in  the  merit  of 
"  Coriolanus,"  I  had  it.likewiie  in  the  world's 
opinion  of  the  merit  and  reputation  of  SHAKL- 
SPEARE  in  Tragedy  above  that  of  Mr.  DRYDEN". 
For  let  Mr.  DRYDEN'S  genius  for  Tragedy  be 
what  it  will,  he  has  more  than  once  publicly 
owned,  that  it  was  much  inferior  to  SHAIC- 
SPEARE'S,  and  particularly  in  thofe  two  re- 
markable lines  in  his  Prologue  to  "  Aurenge- 
"  Zebe:" 

"  And  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage, 
te  He  in  a  juft  defpair  would  quit  the  Stage  ;" 

And  in  the  verfes  to  Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

"  SHAKSPEARE,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  fight : 
(t  With  awe,  I  alk  his  bleffing  ere  I  write; 
"  With  reverence  look  on  his  majeftic  face, 
"  Proud  to  be  lefs,  but  of  his  godlike  race." 

And  the  fame  Mr.  DRYDEN  has  more  than  once 
declared  to  me,  that  there  was  ibmething  in 
this  very  Tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus,"  as  it  was 
written  by  SHAKSPEARE,  that  is  truly  great  and 
truly  Roman  ;  and  I  more  than  once  anfwered 
him,  that  it  had  always  been  my  own  opinion. 

L 1  3  Now 
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Now  I  appeal  to  You  and  your  Managers,  if  it 
has  loft  any  thing  under  my  hands. 

But  what  is  more  confiderable  than  all  this, 
your  Deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  Stage  have  ten 
times  the  opinion  of  the  advantage  which 
SHAKSPEARE  has  over  Mr.  DRYDEN  in  Tragedy 
than  either  I  or  the  reil  of  the  world  have. 
Ever  fince  I  was  capable  of  reading  SHAK- 
SPEARE, I  have  always  had,  and  have  always 
exprefled'  that  veneration  for  him  which  is 
juftly  his  due  ;  of  which  I  believe  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  read  the  Eflay  which  1  published 
iome  years  ago  upon  his  Genius  and  Writings. 
But  what  they  exprefs  upon  all  occafions  is  nofe 
efteem,  is  not  admiration,  but  flat  idolatry. 

And,  laftly,  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  very 
opinion  which  thole  people  had  of  their  own 
intereft  in  the  cafe.  7  hey  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  but  twelve  years  fince  "  All  for  Love" 
had  been  a&ed.  And  they  were  likewife  fatis^ 
fied,  that  from  its  fir  ft  run,  as  they  call  it,  to 
the  beginning  of  this  laft  winter,  it  had  never 
brought  four  audiences  together.  At  the  fame 
time  there  was  no  occafion  to  tell  them,  that  the 
*'  Coriolanus"  of  SHAKSPEARE  had  not  been 
afted  in  twenty  years ;  and  that,  when  it  was 
brought  upon  the  Stage  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  acted  twenty  nights  together. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  ihall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  acquaint  me  tor  what  mighty  and  un- 
known reafon  the  "Coriolanus,"  notwithftancU 
ing  your  words  foletnnly  given  to  acl  it  as  foon 
7  as 
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as  it  could  conveniently  he  brought  upon  the 
Stage  this  winter,  notwithstanding  the  merit  of 
the  Play  itfelf,  I  fpeak  of  SHAKSPEARE'S  part 
of  it,  notwithftanding  the  world's  and  their 
own  opinion  of  the  fuperior  merit  of  SHAK- 
SPEARE  to  Mr.  DRYDEN  in  Tragedy,  and  their 
very  opinion  of  their  own  intereft  in  the  cafe; 
nay,  notvvith (landing  the  exact  feafonablenefs 
of  the  moral  for  the  fervice  of  King  GEORGE 
and  of  Great-Britain,  which  above  all  things 
ought  to  have  been  confidered  by  thofe  who 
call  themielves  the  King's  fervants,  and  who 
act  under  his  authority  :  I  fay,  Sir,  I  mould 
be  extremely  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell 
me  what  powerful  reafon  could  fo  far  prevail 
over  all  thole  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  engage 
them  to  poftpone  the  "  Coriolanus,"  not  only 
for  "  All  for  Love,"  but  likewife  for  that  la- 
mentable tragic  Farce  "  C^far  Borgia  *,"  from 
which  nobody  expected  any  thing  but  them- 
felves;  and  a  Comedy  after  it  called  "  The 
"  Mafquerade  -f ,"  from  which  they  themfelves 
declared  they  expected  nothing.  I  am,  &c. 

*  A  Tragedy,  by  NAT.  LEF. 

t   A  Farce,  by   Benjamin  Griffin,  performed  in  1717* 
at  Lincoln's-  Inn  Fields,  withibme  lucceis.  BIOG. 
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III.     ToSir  RICHARD    STEELE. 

Declaring  the  Reafons  for  which  I  published 
the  Two  Volumes  of  «  Select  Works." 

SIR,  Sept.  4,   1719. 

1HERE  fend  you,  by  the  bearer,  feveral  pieces 
in  verfe  and  profe,  written  formerly  by  me, 
and  lately  printed  in  two  volumes;  but  I  fend 
them  not  without  a  double  defign  on  you.  For, 
firft,  I  defire  that  you  would  have  the  goodnefs 
to  oblige  your  Managers  to  make  me  ibme  re- 
compence  this  winter  for  the  wrong  which  they 
did  me  the  laft.  Secondly,  I  defire  that  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  pieces  contained  in  thefe  two  volumes,  and 
more  particularly  concerning  the  motive  which 
obliged  me  to  write  the  chief  of  them  at  the 
firft,  and  to  publim  them  lately  together ; 
which  I  fhall  do  with  pleafure  to  one  who  has 
done  fo  much  good  in  the  fame  caufe  in  which 
moft  of  them  were  written. 

Several  of  the  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe,  and 
three  of  the  Plays,  were  written  in  the  caufe  of 
Liberty.  The  narrative  Poems  of  greater  length 
were  all  of  them  written  upon  great  and  public 
occafions,  and  were  defigned  as  fo  many  pane- 
gyricks  upon  thofe  illuftrious  perfons  vvhofe 
great  and  heroic  adions  had  made  them  bene- 
factors to  Great  Britain  and  Liberty. 

I  It 


It  has  always  been  my  opinion  *  that  a  free 
nation  can  never  be  too  zealous  in  maintaining 
their  Liberties,  becaufe  we  have  been  taught, 
by  too  many  fatal  events,  that  they  have  at  laft 
been  often  loft  by  the  fecurity  and  corruptions 
of  thofe  who  had  for  feveral  centuries  enjoyed 
them.  Witnefs  the  ancient  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans, and  the  ancient  and  modern  Spaniards 
and  French.  But  whenever  the  Liberties  of  a 
great  Nation  are  in  manifeft  danger,  there  all  the 
feveral  members  of  it,  who  are  not  abjectly  bafe, 
will  ufe  their  utmoft  efforts  in  defending  them. 
The  Liberties  of  Great  Britain  have  in  our  own 
memory  been  in  fo  much  danger,  that  they 
have  been  twice  in  thirty  years  retrieved  from 
immediate  ruin,  firft  by  the  Revolution,  and 
fecondly  by  the  Acceffion  of  King  GEORGE  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  ifland ;  but  even 
now  they  by  no  means  appear  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely fecured. 

Since  the  Revolution,  things  appear  to  have 
been  ftrangely  reverfed  in  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  Liberty.  In  four  or  five  reigns  imme- 
diately preceding  the  arrival  of  King  WILLIAM, 
of  immortal  memory,  the  Court  was  for  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  people  appeared  flrenuous 
for  Liberty.  But,  fince  that  time,  the  Court 
has  for  the  moft  part  contended  for  Liberty ; 
and  the  people,  I  mean  too  great  a  part  of  them, 
have  declared  for  flavery.  Now,  if  ever  we 
mould  come  to  be  under  a  King  who  would  fa- 
crifice  his  Proteftant  Diflenting  fubjecls  to  the 

High- 
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High-Church  clergy,  we  mould  quickly  fee 
whether  the  Liberties  of  a  nation  are  moft  fe- 
cure,  when  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  people 
(who  are  their  natural  guardians)  are  relolved  to 
defend,  or  determined  to  refign  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  immortal  honour  of  the  prefent  King,  that 
by  endeavouring  to  fecure  the  Diflenters  from 
fuch  a  treatment  in  time  to  come,  he  is  taking 
the  moft  effectual  method  to  immortalize  Li- 
berty. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  acquainted  you  with  the 
only  motive  of  writing  the  chief  of  thefe  Poems, 
which  was  the  apprehenfion  I  had  of  the  dan- 
ger which  the  Liberties  of  my  Country  were  in, 
and  confequently  the  Liberties  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  of  which  ours  are  the  ftrorigeft  bulwark. 
I  wrote  them  not  then  as  one  who  efpoufed  a 
party,  but  as  a  lover  of  my  Country,  and  one 
zealous  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  been  fo  far  from  having  any  am- 
bitious aims  or  any  fordid  views  of  intereft, 
that  I  have  been  contented  to  fee  feveral  of  the 
public  rewards  engrofled  by  fome  who  are  luke- 
warm, and  by  others  who  are  Jacobites  in  Whig 
cloathing,  while  I  have  remained  very  poor  in 
a  very  advanced  age.  But  one  thing,  indeed, 
1  have  fometimes  been  apt  to  think  exceeding 
hard  ;  and  that  is,  that  thefe  luke-warm  perfons, 
and  thefe  Jacobites  in  Whig  cloathing,  mould 
be  fuffered  to  make  ufeof  the  power  which  they 
have  acquired  by  their  fallhood,  to  the  utter  ruin 

of 
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of  one  who  has  behaved  himfelf  all  along  with 
the  utmoft  finceriry  in  the  nobleft  caufe  of  Li- 
berty. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  laid  before  you  the  motive 
which  engaged  me  to  write  the  greater  part  of 
the  pieces  which  are  contained  in  the  two  vo- 
lumes. I  fliall  now  (hew  you,  how  the  fame 
motive  obliged  me  to  ufe  my  endeavours  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  if  they  mould  appear  worthy  of  it, 
and  confequently  to  publifh  them  in  the  two 
forementioned  volumes.  It  was  in  October, 
1716,  that  1  defired  a  Bookfeller  to  collect  them 
for  me.  I  thought  that  after  fo  much  time  had 
pa{Ted  fince  the  writing  them,  I  mould  be  ca- 
pable of  forming  as  true  a  judgement  myfelf  of 
them,  as  any  other  perfon  whatsoever,  who  has 
no  better  judgement  in  poetical  matters  than  I 
have,  or  that  the  precept  of  HORACE,  nonutn 
frematur  in  annum  *  muft  be  falfe  and  vain. 

Upon  a  very  flow  and  deliberate  pernfal  of 
them,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  with  all 
their  faults  they  were  not  altogether  deprived  of 
that  noble  fire  which  alone  can  make  them 
pleafing;  nor  of  that  juftnefs  and  folidity  which 
alone  can  make  them  lafting.  I  believed  that, 
if  they  were  publimed  together,  they  might  be 
able  one  day  to  do  fome  good  to  the  publick, 
and  no  difcredit  to  me. 

And  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to  venture 
on  this  publication,  becaufe,  Sir,  you  may  be 
pleafed  to  remember,  that  they  had  been  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  mod  illuftrious  perfons 

of 
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of  both  parties  for  their  judgement  in  Poetry, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  by 
the  late  Earls  of  GODOLPHIN  and  HALIFAX, 
Mr.  MAYN WARING,  and  others  among  the 
Whigs ;  and  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  BUCKING- 
HAM, and  my  Lord  LANSDOWN,  among  the 
Tories.  And  if  any  temptation  could  make  me 
vain,  it  would  be  the  favourable  opinions  of  the 
laft  two  noble  perfons,  becaufe,  as  their  judge- 
ments in  matters  of  Poetry  are  unqueftioned, 
they  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  to  one 
who  has  all  his  life-time  appeared  very  zealous 
in  contrary  principles  to  thofe  of  a  party  which 
they  by  iome  have  been  fuppofed  to  favour. 
My  Lord  LANSDOWN,  by  making  me  a  prefent 
io  noble  as  never  has  been  made  by  a  fubjecl  to 
any  Author  now  living,  fufficiently  declared, 
that  what  I  had  written  had  not  been  altogether 
difpleaiing  to  him.  And  it  is  to  the  warm  ap- 
probation which  the  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM 
gave  to  the  Poem  "  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim," 
that  I  owe  the  honour  of  being  firfr,  known  to 
the  late  illuftrious  Earl  of  GODOLPHIN,  whofe 
good  and  great  qualities,  and  the  benefits  which 
Great  Britain  received  from  his  good  and  his 
wife  adminiftration,  make  me  proud  to  own 
for  the  firft  and  greateft  of  my  benefactors. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  found  encouragement  to  pre- 
ferve  thefe  pieces,  and  efpecially  the  Poems 
written  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty.  But  I  was 
convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  only  way 
to  preferve  them  would  be  to  publish  them  toge- 
ther. 
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ther.  They  were  in  a  great  many  different 
hands,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  hands  of  inch, 
who  were  mortal  enemies  to  the  caufe  in  which 
they  were  written.  Some  of  them  had  been 
very  incorrectly  printed.  The  very  fubject 
which  ought  to  recommend  them  to  all  Englifh- 
men,  as  well  as  the  harmony  without  rhyme  in 
feveral  of  the  Poems,  made  fome  of  them  for 
the  prefent  lefs  pleafing  to  above  half  the  readers 
of  Poetry.  Some  of  them  that  had  once  ap- 
peared with  applaufe  feemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. For  all  things  of  late  days  have  been 
managed  by  cabal  and  party;  and  there  feems 
to  have  been  aconfpiracy  in  the  Common  wealth 
of  Learning,  among  fools  of  all  forts,  to  exalt 
Folly  at  the  expence  of  Common -fenfe,  and 
make  Stupidity  triumph  over  Merit  in  the  do- 
minions of  Wit;  which  has  been  one  of  the 
caufes  why  things  are  reduced  to  that  deplora- 
ble ftate  upon  our  Britifh  Parnaflus.  APOLLO 
and  the  MUSES  feem  to  have  abandoned  it ;  dif- 
daining  that  their  divinities  fhould  honour  a 
place  with  their  fongs,  where  fools  and  pedants, 
buffoons,  eunuchs,  and  tumblers,  have  fo  often 
met  with  applaufe. 

Who  could  have  thought,  if  he  had  been 
told  twenty  years  ago  that  he  fhould  outlive 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  that  he  had  been  pro- 
mifed  a  life  of  not  quite  twenty  years?  Yet  it 
is  very  plain,  that  the  promife  had  extended  no 
further;  iuch  is  the  power  of  cabal  and  party. 

I  have 
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I  have  all  along  had  a  great  averfion  to  the 
making  a  party,  or  the  entering  into  a  cabal, 
and  have  fometimes  looked  upon  it  with  horror, 
and  fometimes  with  contempt.  Who  that  has 
common  fenfe  can  forbear  laughing,  when  he 
fees  a  parcel  of  fellows  who  call  themfelves 
Wits,  fit  in  combination  round  a  coffee-table,  as 
fharpers  do  round  a  hazard-table,  to  trick  ho- 
neft  gentlemen  into  an  approbation  of  their 
works,  and  bubble  them  of  their  underftand- 
ings  ? 

And  yet  I  have  all  along  known,  that  nothing 
in  the  greater  Poetry  can  grow  immediately  po- 
pular without  a  cabal  or  party.  I  have  a  long 
time  been  convinced,  that  the  more  fublimely 
any  thing  is  written  in  Poetry,  and  the  nearer  it 
comes  to  perfection,  the  longer  it  will  be  before 
it  grows  popular,  without  fuch  a  cabal ;  becauie 
the  more  fublimely  it  is  written,  and  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  perfection,  the  more  it  is  raifed 
above  the  apprehenfions  of  the  vulgar.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  I  have 
all  along  refolved  to  have  no  reputation,  or  to 
owe  it  to  my  writings. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  the  reafons  why  the 
writings  that  make  up  thefe  two  volumes,  or  at 
leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  been  in  dan- 
ger of  being  loft,  if  I  had  not  taken  pains  dur- 
ing my  life- time  to  correct  and  publim  them 
together.  There  is  one  more  reafon  remaining, 
and  that  is,  the  malice  of  thofe  people  whom 
the  world  calls  poets,  whofe  hatred  I  have 

been 
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been  proud  to  incur,  by  fpeaking  bold  and  ne- 
ceflary  truths  in  the  behalf  of  a  noble  art, 
which  they  have  miferably  abufed  by  their  vile 
poem?,  and  their  more  vile  criticifms. 

And  yet  it  is  from  thefe  people  that  the 
foolifli  readers  of  Poetry,  which  are  nine  parts 
in  ten,  take  their,  opinions  of  Poets  and  their 
works,  little  believing,  or  once  imagining,  that 
thefe  perfons  are  of  all  mankind  the  very  worfr. 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  own  art;  as  having 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  impartiality  which 
are  requifite  for  the  judging  truly :  for  it  will 
he  found,  generally  fpeaking,  that  Poets, 
Painters,  and  Muiicians,  are  capacitated  lefs 
than  other  men  to  judge  of  Poetry,  Painting, 
and  Mufick.  This,  I  mud  confefs,  may  appear 
to  fome  to  be  fo  bold  a  paradox,  that  I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  make  it  out  both  by  reafon  and  autho- 
rity, though  I  know  very  well,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  you  can  make  no  doubt  of  it.  The  gene- 
rality of  Poets,  Painters,  and  Muficians,  are  fuch 
by  the  mere  power  of  a  warm  imagination. 
And  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  ftrong  imagination 
and  a  penetrating  judgement  are  found  in  the 
fame  fubjecl:.  We  need  go  no  further  than 
BOILEAU  to  hear  that  a  celebrated  Poet  is  often 
a  contemptible  judge: 

Td  excelle  a  rimer  qid  juge  fottement, 

Et  tel  s'eftfait  par  fes  vers  dijlinguer  par  la  viHe, 

Qui  jamais  dn  Luca'm  n'a  diftingus  Virgile. 

Aa 
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As  for  what  relates  to  Painters,  I  lhall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  the  citation  of  a  remark  from 
the  ingenious  and  judicious  Author  of  the  "  Ob- 
*'  fervations  upon  FRESNOY'S  Art  of  Painting," 
tranflated  by  Mr.  DRYDEN.  It  is  the  fiftieth 
remark  upon  thefe  words  of  Mr.  DRYDEN'S 
tranflation,  4  as  being  the  fovereign  judge  of 
*  his  own  art.' 

"  This  word,  Sovereign  Judge  or  Arbiter  of 
66  his  own  Art,  pre-fuppofes  a  Painter  to  be 
«'  fully  inftructed  in  all  the  parts  of  Painting, 
"  fo  that,  being  fet  as  it  were  above  his  art,  he 
"  may  be  the  mafter  and  fovereign  of  it,  which 
"  is  no  eafy  matter.  Thofe  of  that  profeffion 
**  are  fo  feldom  endowed  with  that  fupreme  ca- 
"  pacity,  that  few  of  them  arrive  to  be  good 
"  judges  of  Painting  :  and  I  mould  many  times 
66  make  more  account  of  their  judgement  who 
«*  are  men  of  fenfe,  and  yet  have  never  touched 
**  a  pencil,  than  of  the  opinions  which  are  given 
*'  by  the  greateft  part  of  Painters.  All  Painters 
*'  therefore  may  be  called  arbiters  of  their  own 
*'  art,  but  to  be  fovereign  arbiters  belongs  only 
*'  to  knowing  Painters." 

What  is  faid  by  this  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Painters,  is  exactly  true  of  Muficians ;  for 
which  I  have  the  opinion  of  more  than  one 
mafter  among  them ;  and  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation  with  relation  to  Poets,  I  have  laid 
enough  above. 

But  as  Poets  are  not  capable,  fb  neither  are 
they  impartial  judges.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who 
are  only  rhimefters.  For  a  great  mafter  is  for 

the 
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the  moft  part  as  impartial  as  he  is  knowing ; 
but  for  the  reft,  the  readers  of  Poetry  would 
do  well  to  confider,  that  if  a  miftrefs  who  is 
courted  by  a  great  many  paffionate  rivals  mould 
afk  any  one  of  them  his  opinion  of  the  reft,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  he  would  prefer  him  moft  whom 
he  efteemed  leaft,  and  whom  he  believed  leaft 
capable  of  getting  that  miftrefs  from  him. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  acquainted  you  with  the 
motive  which  obliged  me  to  write  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  treatifes,  and  which  afterwards 
engaged  me  to  publim  them  in  the  two  vo- 
lumes, which  you  will  receive  with  this.  I 
hope  I  mail  not  be  thought  troublefome,  if  in 
a  iecond  letter  I  fay  fomething  in  particular  of 
the  pieces  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  However, 
thefe  two  letters  will  convince  you  of  the  good 
opinion  which  I  have  a  long  time  entertained 
both  of  your  difcernment  and  your  impartiality. 
I  am,  SIR, 

Your  moft  humble 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN  DENNIS. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  PROPERTY; 

An  ARGUMENT,  proving  that  the  ANNUITANTS 
for  Ninety  nine  Years,  as  fuch,  are  not  in 
the  Condition  of  other  Subjects  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ;  but,  by  compadt  with  the  Legif- 
lature,  are  exempt  from  any  new  Dire&ioii 
relating  to  the  faid  Eftates. 

By  SIR   RICHARD  STEELE,    KNIGHT, 

Member  of  Parliament,  and  Governor  of  the  Roya!r 
Company  of  Comedians,  &€. 

"  Aliena  negotia  curat,. 
"•  Excuflus  propriis  *.** 

Firft  publifhed  Feb.  i,  1719-20  f 


HAVING  advertized  this  V/ork  as  foon  a^ 
it  was  refolved  upon,  and  that  refolution 
being  taken  againft  an  occafioiT  very  near  ap- 
proaching ;  I  fhall  not,  as  I  have  feen  people 
now  and  then  do,  make  prefaces  and  lofe  timey 
becaufe  I  am  in  hafte,  and  have  none  to-fpare. 

*  " Other  men's  affeirs, 

"  Now  banifh'd  from  my  own,  employ  rny  cares. '* 

DUNCOMBE. 

*  **•  And,  to  confefs  my  failing  as  I  ought, 

"  A  meddling  humour  ever  was  my  fault."    NEVILE, 
f  See  the  Theatre,pp.  78,  153,  &c. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  HuTCHiNsoN>  the  moft  celebrated  mo- 
dern writer  concerning  the  Public  Funds,  in 
his  remarks,  fays  thus : 

"  As  to  the  99  years  annuities  which  were 
granted  in  and  before  1694, 'if  the  grantees  and 
their  aMigns  were  to  account  in  Chancery,  as 
for  mortgages  redeemable  on  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  money  with  the  intereft  of  61.  per- 
cent, per  annum^  they  would  be  found  at  this 
time  to  be  overpaid  about  30!.  per  cent,  and 
would  have  that  fum  to  repay,  inftead  of  re- 
ceiving any  thing  :  and  therefore,  if,  beiides 
this  advantage,  they  can  now  fell  for  1900!.  or 
2ocol.  what  originally  cofl  them  but  noo, 
1150,  or  1200!.  they  have  not  made  a  difad* 
vantageous  bargain,  fince  they  hereby  gain 
above  cent,  per  cent.  But  thofe  lurely,  who  ma- 
naged thus  for  the  Publick,  were  far  from  be- 
ing good  (towards  in  this  particular.  It  was 
certainly  very  ill-judged  to  incumber  the  nation 
with  any  debt  that  was  not  made  redeemable 
by  exprefs  condition  ;  and  the  longer  the  re- 
trieving this  imprudent  ftep  is  delayed,  it  will 
be  woric  in  all  probability  for  the  publick  :  for 
to  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign,  the  current 
price  of  thefe  funds  did  not  exceed  i  £5,9641. 
the  money  which  was  originally  advanced  j  and 
in  February,  1716- 17  (the  99  years  annuities 
being  then  16  years  purchafe),  the  current 
price  of  thefe  funds,  one  with  another,  did  not 
exceed  1,067,642!.  the  money  originally  ad- 
vanced; and  in  March  following,  when  the 

l  m  2  fcheme 
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fcheme  for  redemption  of  the  public  funds  was 
firft  opened,  the  99  years  annuities  being  at  17 
years  purchafe,  the  value  of  the  faid  funds  was 
then  1,951,648!.  more  than  the  money  origi- 
nally advanced;  but  the  time  being  then  kt 
flip  for  getting  them  fubferibed,  thefe  funds  arc 
become  an  incumbrance  on  the  nation  of  above 
two  millions  more  ;  and  if  an  aft  'of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  attempted  laft  feffion,  be  ob- 
tained for  reducing  the  national  intereft  to  4!* 
per  cent,  per  annum,  before  the  faid  annuities 
are  repurchafed  by  the  Publick,  or  an  agree- 
ment made  for  the  repurchafe  of  the  fame, 
their  value  will  be  increafed  to  the  further  fum 
of  5,582,500!.  and  then  the  fame  would  be 
worth  7,997,689!.  more  than  the  money  ori- 
ginally advanced,  which  would  fwell  the  valuer 
of  thefe  funds  to  the  fum  of  20,557,558!.  But 
if  the  Parliament  (hall  not  be  of  opinion  to  re- 
purchafe thefe  funds,  then  there  will  be  no 
need  to  make  mention  of  them  in  any  future 
ftate  of  the  public  debts ;  and  the  nation  is  then 
to  reft  contented  with  the  burden  of  thofe  du- 
ties which  are  appropriated  for  railing  the  air-, 
nual  fum  of  911,678!.  until  the  expiration  of 
the  long  term  of  years  for  which  the  fame  were 
granted." 

If  the  majority  of  that  honourable  Houfe, 
whereof  the  Author  is  a  member,  were  of  this 
opinion,  and  (hauld  acl  acordingly ;  farewell 
the  wealth  and  honour  of  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  general  notion  of  mankind  is,  that  the 
borrower  is  a  fervant  to  the  lender  ;  but  this 
gentleman  goes  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the 
borrower  is  the  mafter  of  the  lender;  elfe  would 
he  not  publifh  a  notion  againft  common  faith 
and  juftic€,  without  being  aware  that  he  pro- 
pofes,  as  he  does  in  plain  terms,  an  expedient 
of  depriving  the  friends  of  the  government  of 
the  property  which  they  have  purchafed  of  the 
Legiflature,  and  the  intereir.  which  is  due  to 
them  for  their  money,  which  they  have  lent 
for  its  fupport. 

It  is  neceflhry,  before  we  go  any  further,  to 
confider  a  little  the  nature  of  power,  as  it  is 
exerted,  that  is  to  fay,  ought  to  be  exerted 
amongft  men,  when  we  talk  of  a  capacity  of 
doing  what  this  propofer  intimates,  for  it  would 
be  far  from  lawful  to  do  every  thing  which 
there  is  no  law  againft  doing.  Although  the 
laft  decifion  of  a  matter  is  made  to  reft  upon 
one  or  many  appointed  for  that  end;  yet  the 
perfon  or  perfons  fo  appointed  are  neverthelefs 
bound  to  do  only  what  is  honeft,  juft,  and  rea- 
fonable.  Thus  power,  in  the  laft  refort  of  it, 
is  far  from  being  arbitrary  power,  that  is  to 
fay,  arbitrary  with  an  indifference  to  good  and 
evil ;  but  fuch  perfons  fo  appointed  are  the 
more  engaged  to  walk  by  the  rules  of  huma- 
nity, good  fenfe,  and  juftice,  from  the  con- 
iideration  that  their  judgement  is  to  be  decilive  : 
it  is,  therefore,  fomething  ram  to  imagine, 
that  even  a  Legiflature  is  to  be  juftified  in  all 
M  m  3  it 
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it  (hould  do,  were  it  to  act  again  ft  the  known 
fenfe  of  mankind,  and  againlt  the  nature  of 
things.  Good  and  evil  are  in  themfelves  un- 
changeable ;  nor  can  time,  place,  perfon,  or 
any  other  circumftance,  alter  the  nature  of 
them  ;  for  though  never  fo  great  a  crowd,  never 
io  folemn  or  awful  an  afiembly  (hould  pro- 
nounce a  thing,  in  itfelf  unrighteous,  to  bejuft 
and  equitable,  it  would  ftill  retain  its  natural 
deformity,  and  be  exactly  what  it  was  before 
it  received  the  vain  iandion  of  their  formal- 
ities. 

The  Author  fays,  if  the  grantees  and  their 
afligns  were  to  account  in  Chancery,  as  for 
mortgages  redeemable  on  the  repayment  of 
principal  money,  they  would  be  found  to  be 
overpaid.  This  is  a  very  unapt  fimilitude ! 
Relief  in  Chancery  is  always  founded  upon  an 
artifice,  a  breach  of  faith,  an  involuntary  act, 
incapacity  of  acting,  or  fome  inftance  of  falle- 
hood  or  cruelty  complained  of  by  the  plainciff 
againfr.  the  defendant ;  but  a  Legiflature  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  furprifed  into  what  it  does  by 
the  artifice,  by  the  power,  or  any  other  fupe- 
riority  of  its  own  lubjccts,  to  eninare  or  cir- 
cumvent it ;  it  is  therefore  ftrange  want  of  re- 
flexion to  fuppofe  or  imagine  that  men,  when 
they  borrow,  mall  be  credited  like  juft  Senators 
and  able  Legiflators  ;  but,  when  they  are  to  re- 
pay, are  to  be  relieved  like  circumvented  bub- 
bles or  foolifh  children.  The  feeming  popular 
and  plaulible  argument  for  fupporting  men  who 

think 
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think  no  further  than  this,  is,  that  the  eftates 
of  thefe  creditors  are  now  worth,  and  will 
bring,  more  money  than  they  coft,  and  there- 
fore the  pofleffors  of  them  are  to  be  confidered 
and  treated  likeufurers  and  extortioners  ;  though 
this  is  fully  atifwered  already  in  only  faying,  as 
we  have  j-uft  now,  that  this  bargain  was  made 
by  a  greater,  wifer,  and  more  powerful  party, 
with  an  inferior,  invited  into  the  contract  by 
the  faid  party,  and,  consequently,  that  there 
can  be  none  of  thofe  pretenfions  which  entitle 
to  an  equity  of  redemption  from  the  faid  bar- 
gain-: 1  fay,  though  the  very  mention  of  this 
circumftance  of  the  refpecVive  perions  engaged 
is  enough  to  deftroy  all  thoughts  of  a  repeal, 
yet  we  will  have  the  patience  <to  proceed  to 
further  arguments. 

To  make  a  man  come  under  the  odious  im- 
putations of  ufury  and  extortion,  it  is  neceflary 
to  prove,  that,  without  any  hazard  to  himfelf, 
he  demanded  from  his  debtor  more  than  the 
lawful  intereft  for  his  money  ;  but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  intereft  could  not  be  unlawful,  for  the  bar- 
gain was  made  with  Law-givers,  his  money 
could  not  be  fecure,  for  it  was  deu>t  to  the  State 
itfelf  in  danger  of  ruin. 

The  caufe  was  thus  :  The  State, of  England* 
lately  refcued  from  imminent  danger  of  tailing 
Bunder  lawlefs  and  arbitrary  power,  divided  in 
itlelf  by  factions  at  home,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  than 
itfelf  would  be,  though  united,  abroad,  in  the 
M~oa  4  utmoft 
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utmoft  diftra&ion  and  terror  from  the  oppofi- 
tion  made  by  its  own  fu  ejects  to  the  neceflary 
means  of  defence,  and  the  increafing  hazards 
from  the  preparations  of  its  foreign  foes,  enacts 
by  its  Legiflature,  that  fuch  who  will  lend  mo- 
ney under  thefe  difadvantages  (hall  have  fuch 
terms  for  the  loan  of  it. 

Thefe  lenders  faw  the  condition  of  the  bor- 
rowers, knew  they  had  not  fecurity  but  from 
the  hopes  that  the  debtors  condition  would 
grow  better  by  their  money,  and,  from  the  zeal 
and  affection  to  fuch  borrowers,  parted  with 
their  fortunes. 

Shall  then  thefe  men,  or  their  aQigns,  the 
members  of  that  Parliament,  or  their  fucceflbrs 
in  this,  have  to  do  with  one  another  upon  any 
other  terms  than  to  ratify  the  friendmip  be- 
tween them,  and,  for  an  example  to  all  fucceed- 
ing  generations,  fecure  the  right  of  the  bene- 
factors, with  all  the  power,  mtereft,  and  for- 
tune, of  thofe  who  received  the  benefit  ? 

It  is  a  known  cafe,  that,  in  the  infurance  of 
a  veflel  from  the  common  hazards  of  the  fea, 
the  owners  can  pretend  to  no  remedy  againft 
whatever  they  may  have  contracted  to  give 
above  the  common  intereft  of  money,  upon  the 
return  of  the  (hip  into  port :  it  would,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  be  frivolous  and  unjuft  to  difpute  the 
payment  on  account  of  fair  weather,  failing  be- 
fore the  wind  with  a  moil:  profperous  gale,  and 
the  premifes  infured  having  met  with  no  man- 
ner 
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ner  of  danger  or  difficulty  through  the  whole 
voyage.  For  the  infurers  would  anfwer :  Who 
could  forefee  this  ?  Had  you  funk,  we  muft 
have  loft  our  money  ;  and,  becaufe  it  has  hap- 
pened juft  as  you  gave  money  to  be  fure  it 
fhould  happen,  you  have  the  modefty  to  define 
your  money  again,  becaufe  they,  who  were  to 
bear  all  your  adverfity,  demand  to  have  fome 
fhare  in  your  profperity. 

I  defy  any  man  breathing  to  make  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  purchafed  thefe  annuities  lefs  me- 
ritorious than  the  infurers  of  a  veflel  going  to 
fea,  who  are  to  lofe  all,  if  the  (hip  is  cart  away, 
and  receive  but  the  mare  which  they  agreed  for, 
in  cafe  of  a  fafe  return, 

Thefe  men  are  not  ufurers,  are  not  extor- 
tioners; they  are  good  citizens;  they  are  patriots; 
they  lent  their  country  money,  becaufe  they 
loved  their  country;  they  ftept  out  of  theii4 
ranks,  as  ihefor/orh  hope  of  property^  in  defence 
of  the  land  of  England  and  its  owners,  which 
owners  had  been  fafe  and  fecure  in  their  pof- 
fedions,  whatever  had  befallen  thefe  generous 
infurers,  whofe  fortunes  fought  for  them.  But 
it  is  urged,  that  in  fuch  a  year  they  were  worth 
fo  much,  in  fuch  a  yenr  fo  much,  and  now 
worth  more  than  they  gave  for  them,  though 
fo  many  years,  in  which  they  have  enjoyed 
them,  are  run  out. 

If  this  be  a  plea  againft  an  abfolute  bargain, 
]et  the  buildings  all  around  us,  creeled  upon 
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late  vvaftes  and  paftures,  ftand  ftill.  He  who 
makes  more  of  his  eftate  than  the  perfon  did 
who  fold  it  him,  fhall  account  in  Chancery  for 
all  above  the  legal  intereft  of  the  pur^hafe- 
money. 

At  the  firft  fight  it  appears,  from  the  very 
nature  of  credit,  that  it  is   utterly  deftroyed 
when    the    borrower   pretends  to   intermeddle 
with  what  is  lent,  but  by  the  command  or  ap- 
probation of  the  lender ;  and  if  the  borrower 
pretends  to  make  himfelf  judge  of  what  is  pro- 
per for  the  lender  to  receive  when  he  has  enough, 
or  in  any  degree  modify,  manage,  abate,  or  alter 
the  terms  upon   which  he  has  it,  he  becomes 
tnafler,  that  is,  pofTeflor   and  ufurper  of  fuch 
the   property  of  the  lender.     This  is  certain ly 
the  practice,  the  common   fenfe,  the  obvious 
rule  and  meafure  of  life,  wherever  there  is  hu- 
man nature  ;    and   calculations,    remarks,    and 
propofals  of  entire  difcharges  of  national  debts 
and  incumbrances,  again  fl    this    plain  law   of 
reafon,  are  only  chimeras,    crudities,  and  ex- 
travagances. 

Can  a  man  be  fuppofed  to  have  placed  his 
money  fafely,  or  to  be  ready  to  lend  it  to  the 
hands  that  publicly  and  (hamelefsly  profefs 
themfelves  not  bound  to  their  articles,  propofed, 
<hawn,  figned,  and  executed  by  themfelves  ? 

No!  Reafon  and  juflice  are  ever  the  fame, 
and,  in  fpite  of  paffions,  changes,  and  animo- 
fities,  are  fearlefs  and  impaffive ;  and  whoever 

does 
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does  the  injury,  it  is  ftill  an  injury  aggravated 
when  it  comes  from  them  that  mould  be  guar- 
dians againft  it. 

But  Tome  will  fay,  mail  any  part  of  the  fubje&s 
of  England  be  exempt  and  excluded  from  her 
laws  ?  Shall  any  eftates,  any  manner  of  tsnure, 
ceaft  to  be  under  ihe  guidance  oj  the  Legijlature  ? 
Yes,  all  that  the  Legiflature  has  fiipulated  to  be 
fo.  This  is  far  from  diiparagement  done  to 
that  awful  Power  ;  it  is  refpect,  it  is  religion  to- 
wards it  ;  and,  if  I  may  compare  that  to  what 
only  it  is  below,  I  can  fay  it,  without  dimi- 
nution to  its  power,  when  1  can  fay,  in  the  fame 
breath,  that  the  Omnipotent  can  do  no  evil. 

An  argument  of  this  kind,  wherein  the  very 
being,  honour,  and  fafety,  of  one's  country  is 
concerned,  raifes  indignation  above  what  would 
naturally  arife  from  an  unwary,  well-meant 
alleition  ;  but  the  circumftance  of  place,  as 
nearer  or  farther  off  the  center  of  power,  makes 
a  thing  confiderable  or  inconfiderable  :  where  a 
man  has  a  right  of  being  heard  among  law- 
givers, experience  mews,  that  luch  a  right, 
exerted  with  fpirit,  though  with  lefs  force  than 
this  gentleman  can  give  it,  has  prevailed  in  a 
fatal  degree  in  the  greateft  concerns. 

This  attempt  of  un fettling  what  has  been 
made  irrevocable  and  abfolute,  will  appear  to 
every  man's  obfervation  in  the  colour  it  ought, 
from  a  late  circumftance,  wherein  the  fanftion 
is  as  facred  and  immutable,  from  the  right  of 

the 
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the  thing,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  Britifh 
Legiflature  ;  the  thing  of  which  I  would  remind 
my  reader  in  this  place,  is  the  loan  given  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  a  great  dif- 
trefs  of  his  affairs,  upon  the  lands  of  Silefia. 

Will  any  man  fay,  that  when  the  Emperor 
had  refcued  himfelf  from  the  difficulties  he  was 
in  when  he  borrowed  this  money,  he  was  then 
at  liberty  to  lower  the  advantages  arifing  from 
their  common  fuccefs,  owing  to  the  zealous 
and  voluntary  hazard  of  the  lenders  ? 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  Emperor  was  {till  as 
much  obliged  as  before,  though  to  whom  he 
had  no  relation  but  as  lenders,  how  much 
rnore  muft  Government  be  tied  down  to  a  bar- 
gain made  with  thefe  who  have  a  right  to  pro- 
te&iou  in  their  property,  as  well  with  that  re- 
gard as  all  other  confiderations  ?  If  the  £m» 
jperor  is  indifpenfably  obliged  to  protect  and  pay 
the  creditors,  as  much  as  if  there  was  the  rela- 
tion between  them  of  Sovereign  and  Subject, 
and  to  pay  Englishmen  as  punctually  as  he 
ought  to  have  Silefians,  by  the  fame  force  of 
reafon  a  nation  that  borrows  of  its  own  fub- 
jects,  as  to  the  circumftance  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor, has  thrown  off  the  fovereignty,  and  the 
Parliament  of  England  has  no  other  power  over 
thefe  Annuitants  than  if  the  purchale  had  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Silefia. 

The  owners  therefore  of  this  property,  who 
{lept  out  of  the  rank  of  common  fubjects,  with 

their 
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their  fortunes  in  their  hands,  and  gave  them 
to  the  faith  of  the  Legiflature,  are  exempt 
from  any  aft  of  Legiflature,  by  all  the  rules  of 
honour,  juftice,  and  equity,  but  as  they  are 
our  friends  and  allies.  If  men  fay,  that  all 
other  profeffions  of  property  in  thefe  realms 
figh  under  large  and  heavy  debts  ;  the  anfwer 
is  obvious,  that  their  creditors  have,  during  a 
long  and  expenfive  war,  been  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition to  render  fuch  proprietors  fafe,  in  what- 
ever they  have  wherewith  to  pay  them. 

If  I  talk  reafonably  in  this,  the  propofal  fa- 
voured by  fome  unfkilful  patriots  amounts  to 
this  -,  that  we  are  to  fave  money  by  the  lofs  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  attempt,  were  it  to  be 
brought  into  an  aft,  might  with  the  dime  juf- 
tice  affeft  any  other  of  the  fubjefts  of  thele 
realms,  nay  a  whole  nation,  which  not  many 
years  ago  united  itfelf  to  us.  Any  thing  given 
in  equivalent  to  Scotland,  for  refigning  its  fe- 
-parate  Conftitution,  may  as  well  be  ftopt  and 
denied  to  them  as  new  terms  impofed  upon 
thefe  Annuitants  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  legiflature  will  be  full  as  tender  of 
trefpaffingagainft  the  right  of  thefe  Annuitants, 
as  they  have  been  of  titles  derivative  only  from 
the  royal  favour;  fince,  with  all  other  the  mod 
prevalent  reafo'ns,  they  have  alfo  that  which 
iaved  the  Englifh  grants,  the  confederation  of 
families,  who  claim  under  them,  to  fecure 
them  from  revocation.  Thofe  grantees  had  a 
7  r'Sht 
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right  founded  on  mere  grace  and  favour,  not 
always  obtained  by  merit  or  fervice ;  the  An- 
nuitants have  nothing  but  what  they  have  pur- 
chafed  for  valuable  confiderations,  and  their 
property  lent  with  hazard  and  uncertainty.- 

Thus  the  injuftice  of  this  attempt  appears 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  1  think  it  is 
eafy  to  prove  alfo  the  folly  of  it.  For,  accord- 
ing to  my  notion  of  credit,  whatever  power 
gives  occafion  of  diftruft  of  fafety  to  the  cre- 
ditor, muft  of  neceflity  become  bankrupt  ;  and 
who  can  raife  a  greater  caufe  of  fufpicion,  than 
they  who  affert,  that  the  right  and  difpofal  of 
any  part  of  what  they  have  borrowed  is  yet  in 
themfelves  ? 

After  this  declaration,  who  could  be  con- 
fident that  their  money  is  as  fafe  with  fuch 
dealers  as  in  their  own  pockets?  And  when  it 
is  otherwife,  there  is  an  end  of  credit. 

The  plain  word  credit  carries  with  it  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  amongft  men  ;  the  na- 
tions all  around  us  have  loft  it  ;  but  let  us  open 
our  eyes,  and  extend  a  little  our  faculties  from 
the  prejudice  which  particular  education  and 
circumftances  of  life  may  have  wrought  upon 
us,  and  we  (hall  find,  that  not  only  cafe,  con- 
veniency,  fafety,  but  pomp,  glory,  and  all  the 
diftinc~lions  of  life,  are  wrapt  up  in  it ;  and 
•when  this  is  loft,  the  landed  men  will  be  im- 
poverimed,  and  the  folciier  difarmed,  as  cer* 
tainly  as  the  merchant  is  beggared. 

i  But 
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But  I  fhall  trouble  my  great,  learned,  and 
powerful  adverfaries   on   this  head  no  longer, 
but  change  their  opponent  from  a  poor,  cheap 
(but  not   mercenary)  fcribbler,  to  that  of  the 
moil  renowned  of  authors.     It  is  in  vain  to  op- 
pofe  authority  but  with  as  great  authority  ;  and 
I  forget  all  this  is  fupported  by  a  no-vice  in  thefe 
things   againft  a  writer  that  has  long  made  the 
confideration  of  credit  his  bufinefs.     Let  there- 
fore the  fuccefs  of  this  difpute  concerning  cre- 
dit turn  upon  the  perfon-al  characters  of  ARCHI- 
BALD HUTCHINSON,  Efq.  member  for  HaiHngs, 
and  that  of  Sir  RICHARD    STEELE,    Knight, 
member  for  Burrowbrig.     But  let    the   latter 
call   to  his  affitlance  a  more  fuitable  adverfary, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  reputations  of  ARCHIBALD 
HUTCHINSON,  member  for  Haftmgs,  and  MAR- 
CUS TULLIUS  CICERO,  Conful  of  Rome.    The 
laft    named  of  thefe  three  great  men  arguing 
that  no  advantage  imaginable  can  be  an  equiva- 
lent for  lofs  of  public  credit,  and,  like  an  able 
and  true   ftatelman,  above  fhifts  and  manage- 
ments, maintaining  that  nothing  which  is  clif- 
honourable  to  a  Commonwealth  can   be  gain- 
ful to  it,  mentions  a  ftupid  and  impudent  ex- 
pedient for  raiting   money  to  the  Publick,  by 
breaking  a  contract  made  by  one  of  their  ge- 
nerals.    The  paffage  is  in  the  third  book  of  the 
OFFICES,  which,  by  the  way,  if  1  had  never 
read,  1  had  been  at  this  hour  what  they  call  a 
Plumb. 

"  If," 
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"  If,"  fays  he,  "  Money  is  gotten  without 
"  regard  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  the  Publick 
•'  will  find  themfelves  in  the  end  no  gainers, 
*4  for  nothing  can  be  profit  that  is  purchafed 
"  with  infamy.  What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  the 
"  project  of  Lucius  PHILIPPUS,  who  moved 
"  in  the  Senate,  that  thofe  cities  who  had  bought 
*'  Roman  Liberty  from  SYLLA,  mould  ftill  be 
"  tributary,  with  returning  them  their  money, 
"  with  which  they  had  purchafed  it  ?  The  Se- 
"  nate,  to  the  (hame  of  all  government,  con-. 
"  fented  to  the  expedient  :  the  natural  confe- 
"  quence  of  which  was,  that  they  loft  their 
"  credit ;  and  the  faith  of  pirates  was,  from  that 
"  moment,  more  to  be  depended  upon,  than 
*'  that  of  the  Senate  of  Rome." 

All  this  I  argue  againft  the  remarks  of  my 
worthy  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  who 
aims  at  the  fame  end  by  different  means ;  and 
I  cannot  but  declare,  at  the  fame  time,  I  believe 
that  gentleman  as  difmtereftedly  zealous  for  the 
public  good  as  any  man  in  England  ;  and  I  muft 
own  further,  that  1  know  he  has  of  his  fide  as 
eminent  men  as  any  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  I  muft  prefume  to  fay,  with  great  de- 
ference to  him  and  them,  that,  in  cafes  of  this 
fort,  I  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of 
reafon  and  juftice. 

Reafon  and  juftice,  it  will  be  anfwered,  will 
ftill  be  done  to  thele  Annuitants,  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  expected  from  them  but  what  is  vo- 
luntary ; 
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luntary  j  but  when  a  fuperior  power  talks  to 
an  inferior,  even  in  the  ftyle  of  invitation,  it 
has  the  air  and  effect,  in  common  acceptation, 
of  a  command  ;  but  the  readieft  way  of  coming 
at  the  true  nature  of  this  affair,  is  to  read  over 
the  enacting  words,  by  which  thefe  eftates,  for 
this  term,  were  veiled  in  the  purchafers  by 
Parliament.  They  import,  "  That  for  the 
"  confideration-money  (which  is  the  very  term 
"  ufed  in  this  law)  either  natives  or  foreigners 
*'  may  pay  into  the  Exchequer  any  fum,  or 
"  fums  of  money,  for_purchafing  annuities  for 
"  ninety-nine  years,  commencing  from  the 
"  25th  day  of  March,  1704,  and  that  they 
'•  (hall  be  paid  out  of  the  Excife." 

This  is  as  abfolute  a  purchafe  as  can  be  made, 
and  the  matter  is  involved  for  the  common  fe- 
curity  of  natives  and  foreigners  ;  for,  quoad  hoc, 
foreigners  become  natives,  and  natives  fo- 
reigners. And,  if  you  offer  to  meddle  with 
them,  you  will  be  aiked  by  natives,  if  we  were 
to  be  affected  in  this  pofleffion  any  way  here- 
after, but  by  you  becoming  bankrupt ;  "  Why 
"  did  not  you  tell  us,  when  you  took  our  mo- 
"  ney,  we  lent  it  becaufe  we  loved  our  coun- 
4i  try,  and  were  willing  to  hazard  with  you?*' 
Foreigners  will  anfwer,  "  We  were  Grangers, 
"  and  had  no  ties  of  friendmip,  but  thought  of 
*'  honeft  gain  from  honeft  men.1' 

I  repeat  it,  that  thefe  perfons  are  purchafers 

for   a  valuable  confideration,  and  that  in  the 

N  n  mod 
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moft  abfolute  terms  imaginable,  for  which  rea- 
fon   I   have  and  do  aver,  that  the  Parliament 
has  no  further  to  do  with  them  than  if  the  pur- 
chafers  were  of  another  nation.     It  is  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  contract,  that  the  contractors  mould 
keep   the  agreement  without   fraud   or    force* 
And,  in   this  cafe,  as  in  all  others,  the  bor- 
rower is  a  dependent  on   the  lender,  and  the 
k-nder   on   the  borrower.      Thus  the   greater 
power  that  the  one  party  has  in  other  circum- 
ftance?,  the  more  is  that  party  obliged  to  keep 
the  obligation  inviolable ;  becaute  the  weaker, 
who  puts  himfelf  in  the  power  of  the  ftronger, 
has  Juftice  more  forcibly  OH  his  fide,  from  the 
merit   of  that  confidence.      In   a  word,    two 
contractors  always  underftand  each  other  to  be,, 
and   covenant  to  be,  equals,  and  never  to  uie 
any  advantages  for  evaiion  ;  and  I  appeal  to  all 
the  world,  whether  they  think  thefe  annuitants 
would  have  purchafed  under  a  refervation,  that 
forty  years  after  the  publick   mould   have  an 
equity    of    redemption ;    but    the    purchafers 
fhould   refufe  what  mould  then  be  called  full 
fatisfaction,  or  keep  their  eftates  in  their  own 
hands.     The   mention  of  this  at  the   time  of 
making  of  this  fale  would  have  broke  the  bar- 
gain, and  therefore  it  is  not  fupportable  by  the 
rules  of  honefty  to  mention  it  now,  and  to  fub- 
ject  their  fortunes  to  the  imaginary  and  change- 
able  condition  which   moneyers  put  upon  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  money  lent  on  the  reft  of 
4  the 
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the  public  fecurities  *:  for,  though  the  annui- 
tants may  keep  their  yearly  income,  notwith- 
llanding  the  noife'and  importunity  about  them, 
yet,  from  this  clamour,  the  fale  of  an  annuity 
will  be  at  an  higher  or  lower  value,  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  owner  mould  require  him  to 
fell  it. 

I  (hall  forbear  many  aflertions,  which  I  hope 
to  have  opportunity  to  fpeak  to  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  or  in  this  way  again.  But  I  fear  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  caufed  by  open  oppreffion,  and  rigid  juf- 
tice  from  certain  wanton  and  forgetful  men  called 
Courtiers  f ,  will  difable  me,  if  I  do  not  difcon- 
tinue  my  prefent  attention.  If  1  can  fufFer  with, 
refolution  a  little  longer  out  of  a  (ick-bed,  I 
will  mew  fome  half-politicians  that  they  know 
nothing  of  what  they  are  doing  ;  and  though, 
according  to  my  duty,  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  I  am  bound  to  pray  to  give  them  un- 
derftanding,  I  mail  not  neglecl  to  ufe  alfo  all 
humane  means  to  inform  them,  that  the  beffc 
friends  of  the  government  are  not  to  be  marked 
out  for  punishment  and  difgrace,  or  ruin,  be- 
caufe  unexperienced  men  do  not  know  how  to 
fupport  power  by  humane  and  focial  qualities, 
foft  fleps,  and  ikilful  mfinuations,  but  by  down- 

*  In  the  THEATRE,  N°  XX.  STEELE  predicted, 
March  8,  1719-20,  that  the  South-Sea  Stock  would  rife 
to  300  per  cent.  On  the  i6th  of  April  we  actually  find  it 
at  the  enormous  price  of  350. 

t  See  THEATRE,  N°  Vit.  &  feqq. 

N  n  2  right 
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right  brutal  force  and  violence.  Whenever 
their  fortune  (hall  be  changed,  I  (hall  pity 
them,  as  well  knowing  difgrace  is  a  hard  fuf- 
fcring  even  with  integrity.  I  ihall  continue  in 
the  mean  time  to  endeavour  to  prevent  their 
hurting  their  rnafter  with  innocent  and  zealous 
men  who  love  him,  who  may  not  have  the 
moderation  to  diftinguim  and  confider,  that 
none  are  acts  of  the  king  but  acts  of  favour. 
Thefe  flight  creatures,  with  their  ufual  infen- 
fibility,  may  call  this  plain  dealing  with  them 
folly  and  extravagance,  as  indeed  it  would  be, 
if  I  thought  it  would  reform  them  ;  no,  I  mean 
only  to  explain,  and  admonifh  them.  They 
are  to  me  wicked  men ;  but  that  muft  not 
tranfport  me  to  fay,  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the 
world  any  other  than  only  weak  ones,  fo  (hall 
end  this  argument,  which  I  am  ready  to  fup- 
port,  viva  voce,  again  ft  all  gainfayers,  that 
the  Annuitants  are  no  objects  of  the  Legiilative 
Power  of  Great  Britain  for  their  protection,  in 
order  10  be  well  and  faithfully  paid  the  income 
of  the  money  which  Great  Britain  has  received 
of  them,  and  is  a  rent  charge  on  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  They  who  think  otherwife 
on  this  fubject,  I  (hall  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving  to  think  like  camiers  and  frock-jobbers, 
and  not  like  wife  men  and  politicians. 


A    NA- 
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T  O 


SIR   JOHN   FELLOWS, 

SUB-GOVERNOR  OF  THE  SOUTH-SEA  COMPANY. 

SIR, 

I  PRESUME  to  offer  you  the   following 
Treatife,  though  it  is  written  in  fome  fort  of 
oppofition  to  the  propofal  of  the  Sub-governor, 

*  See  Theatre,  N°  XX. 
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Deputy-governor,    and    Company    trading    to 
the  South  Seas,  fince,  at  the  fame  time,    it   is 
a  Defence  of  the  Governor  of  the  faid  Compa- 
ny, and  all  the  people  under  his  dominions.     I 
depend  therefore  upon  it,  that  your  Excellency 
will   be   fo  gracious   as  to  allow  me  to  offer  to 
you   what  I  humbly  conceive  is  more  gainful 
and  more  proper  for  you  to  have  than  what  you 
afk.    If  I  make  this  out,  it  will  be  for  your  fer- 
vice  ;  if  I   do  not,  it  will  only  be  for  your  di- 
verfion.     I   aflure  you,  it  is  writ  with   a  true 
zeal   and   fpirit  of  good- will  to  all  fair  traders, 
who  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  honourable, 
becaufe   the   moft   ufeful  of  men  to  this  ftate. 
Without   them,  we  are  confined  within  a  nar- 
row traft,  productive  only  of  neceflaries  ;  with 
them,  the  whole  earth,  and  all  its  fruits,  are 
within  our  reach,  for  the  fupply  of  our  plea- 
fures,  as  well  as  our  wants.    If  this  plan  mould 
be  approved,  you  will    find   I  write  in  to  you 
more  than  you  offer  the  Government  for  your 
bargain,  without  any  other  hopes  than  that  of 
manifefting  myfeif  a  true  Lover  of  my  Country, 
on  which  merit  you  will  allow  me  the  honour 
of  being, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 
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WHAT  has  been  already  faid  was  offered 
in  fupport  of  an  aflertion,  That  the 
Annuitants  for  terms  of  years  are  purchafers 
from,  not  creditors  to,  the  Publick  :  the  Legif- 
lature  has  absolutely  ibid  to  them  thofe  eftates 
for  thofe  terms  ;  and  the  Parliament  has  no- 
thing further  to  do  in  this  cafe,  but  to  protect 
the  owners,  and  pay  them  punctually  and  ho- 
neftly.  The  Annuitants,  it  is  laid,  are  not  to 
be  forced  to  .part  with  their  eftates  ;  but  there 
are,  indeed,  perfons  who  will  give  millions,  if 
they  may  be  .allowed  to  purchale  them  :  nay,  if 
they  (hould  not  fucceed  in  the  lolicitation  or 
invitation  of  iuch  owners,  they  will  pay  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money,  that  is,  feverai  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  for  the  convenience  and  al- 
lowance of  making  the  attempt  :  but  all  this 
while  the  Annuitants  are  to  do  nothing  but  what 
they  fhall  think  fit,  and  are  to  be  wholly  volun- 
N  n  4  teers 
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teers  in  this  a&ion  ;  if  they  are  to  be  fuch,  and 
no  compulfion  put  upon  them,  to  what  end  do 
the  propofers  to  purchafe  apply  to  the  Legifla- 
ture?  Their  power,  it  feems,  is  to  have  no 
effect  towards  making  the  bargain  cheaper  ;  if  fo, 
•why  .do  they  not  purchafe  of  thefe  men  now, 
that  can  do  what  they  pleafe  with  their  own, 
without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  which 
Parliament  is  ftill  to  leave  them  to  do  what  they 
pleafe  with  their  own  ? 

Are  not  men  willing  to  do  what  they  pleafe 
with  their  own,  till  they  are  permitted  to  be 
willing  by  the  aft  and  will  of  the  Parliament? 
We  have  heard  that  in -former  times  men  were 
fent  to  by  meilengers  to  be  willing,  or  elfe  to 
\>t  forced  to  voluntary  contribution  ;  but  I  think 
there  was  one  Mr.  HAMPDEN,  in  Buckingham-* 
(hire,  declared,  "  he  was  not  willing  to  do  any 
thing  agaiilft  his  will ;  and  by  that  means  pre- 
ferved  every  man's  property  to  be  difpofed  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will. 

But  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  when  the 
Parliament  has  done  this  (1  fpeak  it  before  it 
has  done  fo)  they  will  have  given  up  their  own 
credit,  and  fold  it,  according  to  my  poor  un- 
derflanding,  for  a  ium  of  money,  to  thofe  whom 
they  (hall  have  encouraged  to  be  purchafers. 
And  I  am,  if  not  humbly,  yet  from  the  force 
of  truth  and  right  reafon  boldly,  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  ftep  would  hurt  this  kingdom,  as  it 
is  a  kingdom,  a  nation,  a  commonwealth,  much 

more 
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more  in  its  true  intereft  and  credit,  than  the 
price  of  all  the  annuities  would  balance  and 
make  up  to  us.     Will  any  man  living  look 
ftedfaftly  at  another,  and   affirm,  that  he  be- 
lieves, after  this   is  done,  parliamentary  credit 
will  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  as  good  as  it 
was  before  ?  If  men  in  a  profperbus  condition, 
and  in  reafonable  expectation  of  the  continuance 
of  it,  (hall  mew  an  uneafinefs,   that  thofe  who 
contributed  to  fuch  their  fuccefs,  and  muft  have 
been   undone,  if  it    had    happened   otherwife, 
fhould  have,  in  proportion,  a  fuperior  mare  in 
the  public  good,  they  muft  never  expect  more 
to  be  fuppiied  in   their  exigence.     If  you,  in 
your  wants,  will  make  a  bargain  for  a  fupply, 
and  when  you  are  at  eafe  difpute,  or  haggle,  to 
change  the  conditions   for  your  further    eafe, 
take  care  to  want  no  more,  or  be  contented  to 
want  for  ever.     But   we  are  amufed  by  words, 
and,   according  as  meer  founds  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination, we  are  carried   into  moft  deftrucYive 
refolutions;  we  play  with  the  words  redeemable 
and  irredeemable,  when   we   fhould   underftand 
the    quite  contrary   of   what  we   do  by  thofe 
terms. 

That  is  called  redeemable ',  from  which  we 
are  in  fome  degree  relieved,  while  we  are  yet 
fpeaking,  and  know  when  it  muft  certainly  end. 
That  is  called  irredeemable,  which,  till  meafures 
are  taken  to  difcharge,  can  never  be  "redeemed. 
Time  releafes  one  as  faft  as  it  pafles  away  \  the 

other 
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other,  till  put  into  a  way  of  fatisfa&ion,  muft 
laft  till  time  (hall  be  no  more. 

Is  not  that  family  in  a  better  condition,  a 
part  of  whofe  eftate  is  charged  with  an  annuity 
for  twenty  years  to  come,  after  which  that  part 
is  to  revert  to  the  father  and  his  heirs,  than 
the  houfe  who  owes  fuch  a  debt,  but  lives  pay- 
ing the  intereft,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
has  the  whole  principal  to  pay  ?  Would  not  a 
young  gentleman  be  in  a  better  condition,  whofe 
mother  fhould  keep  a  jointure  from  him  five-and- 
twenty  years,  of  5oo/.  a  year,  than  if  his  eftate 
was  charged  with  io,ooo/.  and  he  were  to  pay 
intereft,  inftead  of  the  jointure,  for  the  io,ooo/. 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  then  mould  have  the 
whole  to  pay?  Prejudices  run  too  flrongly  to 
admit  me  the  liberty  of  faying  what  a  gentle- 
man at  the  Chop-houfe  faid  the  other  day,  "  that 
the  irredeemable^  are  fo  far  from  being  a  griev- 
ance, that  it  would  be  the  cheapeft  way,  and 
beft  management,  to  turn  all  the  debts  into  an- 
nuities for  certain  terms  of  years."  I  readily 
consented  to  him  ;  for,  thought  I,  when  Time  is 
the  paymafter,  the  weight  grows  lefs,  according 
to  the  force  and  duration  of  the  body  encum- 
bered. The  Body  Politic  is  fuppofed  immor- 
•  tal,  and,  confequently  the  point  of  time,  as  it 
affefts  that  and  a  fingle  perfon,  bears  not  the 
proportion  of  an  hour  to  a  year.  ,  The  crowds 
who  think  another  way,  headed  by  eminent 
perfons  who  think  this  way,  but  will  not  act 

accord- 
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accordingly,  will  be  too  impatient,  at  this  very 
hint,  to  bear  any  more  to  be  faid  upon  it.  They 
will  not  give  me  leave  to  (hew  how  apparently 
it   is  the  intereft  of  a  ftate.   which  is  to  live  for 
ever,  and'  may   poffibly  find  fafety  and  conve- 
nience from  having  eafy  creditors  depend  upon 
it.     I  fay,  they  will  not   endure,  under  their 
prefent  prepofieffions,  fo  much  as  the  mention 
of  fuch  an  expedient ;  and  therefore  1  (hall  not 
now  offer  to  reafon  further,  from  the  difference 
between  the  cafe  of  the  Publick,  and  that  of  a 
private  perfon,  that  giving  ten  per  cent,  by  the 
community,  principal  and   intereft,  to  end  at 
almoft  any   diftant   time,    is  a   better  bargain 
than  five  given,  and  principal  and  intereft  ftand 
out  a  debt  till  repaid. 

When  I  have  repeated,  that  Time  is  the  bed 
pay- matter  from  the  State,  I  mall  go  on  to  ex- 
plain a  fcheme  of  my  own,  which  turns  upon 
the  lives  of  individuals,  and  makes  the  morta- 
lity and  decay  of  particulars  the  foundation  of 
new  life  and  ftrength  to  the  whole  :  and  this  is 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the  private  and  pub- 
lick,  but  the  greater  good  to  the  latter.  This 
fcheme  has  already  been  fpoken  of,  where  I 
would  not  knowingly  offer  improper  things. 

I  go  on  to  communicate  it,  as  having  already 
fuffered  the  word  I  can  on  that  account,  in 
having  it  hitherto  pafled  unconfidered  by  thofe 
only  who  can  make  it  practicable.  I  (hall  ad- 
venture it  this  way  to  further  notice;  and  what- 
ever becomes  of  it,  I  have  done  my  duty. 

What 
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What  I  do,  and  have  offered,  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing form,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  calcu- 
lation made  upon  it  : 

A   NATION  A    FAMILY. 

True  policy  requires,  that  the  Government 
fhould  be  rich,  the  people  in  moderate,  fafe, 
and  comfortable  circumftances  :  this  is  far 
from  being  our  condition  ;  for  the  publick  is 
loaded  with  debts,  and  the  generality  of  the 
people  extremely  neceffitous;  while  private  per- 
fbns,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, are  immoderately  rich,  and  every  day 
growing  richer  by  artificial  rumours,  whereby 
ielf- interested  men  arTedl:  the  Publick  Funds, 
and  act  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  people, 
for  their  own  gain,  though  to  the  apparent  ha- 
zard of  their  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  the  King  the  Father  of  his  People,  and 
•unite  their  interefts  by  an  infeparable  advantage, 
and  that  mutual,  let  it  be  provided,  that  the 
public  debts  be  converted  into  annuities  for 
life,  equally  advantageous  to  every  individual 
perfon,  and  to  all  perfons,  of  what  degree,  or 
quality,  or  circumftance  foever ;  to  wit,  that 
the  purchafers  be  divided  in  clafles  of  ten  per- 
fons in  a  clafs  ;  and,  upon  payment  of  the  con- 
{ideration- money,  receive  Indentures  or  Tickets, 
promifing  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  ten  per 
cent,  to  each  Annuitant,  and  their  nine  fuccef- 

fors, 
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fors,  being  themfelves  the  fame  perfons,  each 
leading,  ending,  and  named,  in  each  part  of  one 
or  other  Ticket ;  by  which  means  each  ten 
pounds  will  purchafe  the  annual  value  at  ten 
per  cent,  and  poffibly,  by  furvivorfhip,  ten 
pounds  a  year  for  life.  To  make  this  evident 
to  the  meaneft  capacity,  ten  fuch  Indentures, 
with  the  names  diverfified  according  to  this.de- 
fign,  are  as  follow  : 

In  consideration  of  the  fums  received  from 
each  of  the  underwritten  perfons, 

Thh  Fir/i  Ticket  entitles  Firft,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and  Tenth,  to  the  annual  fum  of  ; 

according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  and  the  rul£  of  furvivorfhip,  till  the 
death  of  the  longeft  liver  of  them. 

This  Second  Ticket  entitles  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, Seventh, Eighth,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Firft,  to,  &c. 

'This  Third  Ticket  entitles  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft, 
and  Second,  to,  &c. 

This  Fourth  Ticket  entitles  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft,  Se- 
cond, and  Third,  to,  &c. 

This  Fifth  Ticket  entitles  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth,  to,  &c. 
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This  Sixth  Ticket  entitles  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth,  to,  &c. 

This  Seventh  Ticket  entitles  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft,  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth,  to,  &c. 

This  Eighth  Ticket  entitles  Eighth,  Ninth,Tenth, 
Firft,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
and  Seventh,  to,  &c. 

This  Ninth  Ticket  entitles  Ninth,  Tenth,  Firft, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  Eighth,  to,  &c. 

This  Tenth  Ticket  entitles  Tenth,  Firft,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
and  Ninth,  to,  &c. 

To  explain  it  further,  I  (hall  call  it  a  SCHEME 
to  raife  four  millions  Sterling  by  forty  thou- 
fand  Perfons,  at  one  hundred  Pounds  each  ; 
thefe  Perfons  to  be  joined  or  united  into  diftinft 
Clafles,  of  ten  in  a  clafs,  which  will  be  four 
thoufand  Clafles,  each  clafs  railing  one  thoufand 
Pounds. 

Secondly,  This  Sum  to  be  paid  either  in  Tal- 
lies, Lottery-Tickets,  or  any  Debts  of  Annui- 
ties, Parliamentary  Funds,  or  in  Money  itfelf, 
in  order  to  add  the  faid  four  Millions,  as  Prin- 
cipal or  Capital  to  the  Stock  of  the  South-Sea 
Company.  Thefe  four  Millions  mall  be  repaid 
in  the  manner  and  form  following : 

Each 
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Each  clafs  (as  above)  confifting  of  ten  per- 
fons,   proprietors  in  one  thoufand  pounds  (hare 
in  the  flock,  (hall  receive  annually  ten  pounds 
per  cent,  of  the  Company,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly,  during  the  lives  of  thefe 
ten  perfons,  the  thoufand  pounds  being  funk  in 
the  laid  Company ;  but  with   this  reftri&ion, 
that,  on  the  death  of  any  perfon  in  a  clafs,  no- 
tice (hall  be  given  to  the  faid  Company,  who 
fhall  not  that  year  pay  the  hundred  pounds  to 
the  furvivors,  but  referve  it  for  the  ufe  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  Company  ;  but   the   next  year 
the  hundred  pounds   (hall  be  paid  to  the  fur- 
viving  nine,  and  fo  on  as  they  die  :  on  the  death 
of  each  one  that  year  (hall  be  a  flop  to  the  pay- 
ment, but  the  year  after  the  furvivors  (hall  re- 
ceive   the   whole   hundred    pounds,    to    divide 
amongft  them  ;  fo  that  at  laft  the  longed  liver 
fhall  receive,  during  life,  one   hundred  pounds 
per  annum^  for  his  hundred  pounds  in  the  clafs ; 
a  profit   greater  than   can   be  any   other  way 
gained   by  money  out  of  trade,  and  calculated 
to  fall-in  with  the  circumftances  (as  to  part  of 
their  fubftance)  of  all  owners  of  property. 

The  advantage  to  the  Company  will  be  this : 
they  will  be  fupplied  with  money  to  trade  with  ; 
the  ten  pounds  per  cent,  can  never  be  fully  paid, 
by  reafon  of  the  deaths  of  (ingle  perfons,  which 
will  yearly  occafion  feveral  abatements  ;  for  as 
in  the  feveral  clafles  there  will  be  forty  thoufand 
people,  of  which  we  may  rationally  fuppofe 

that 
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that  but  few,  if  any,  will  be  alive,  fixty  years 
hence,  and  mould  aU  die  in  that  time,  their 
payments  will  wholly  ceafe  ;  and  mould  all  die 
in  fixty  years,  then  proportionably  to  forty 
thoufand  in  fixty  years,  it  is  fix  hundred  iixty- 
{ix  each  year  of  the  fixty,  and  forty  remain  alive 
at  the  fixty  years  end. 

Accordingly  for  the  clafTes  being  extinct ; 
four  thoufand  clafles  to  be  extinct  in  fixty  years, 
if  they  die  proportionably  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, then  there  will  be  fixty-fix  clafles  every 
year  extinct,  and  forty  clafles  remain  to  furvive 
the  fixty  years  ;  if  it  fo  happen,  then  there  will 
be  yearly*  on  the  deaths  of  fingle  people,  fix 
hundred  fixty-fix  pounds  paid  lefs  than  the  ten 
pounds  per  cent,  and  on  the  extinction  of  clafles 
each  year,  there  will  be  iixty-fix,  that  is,  fo 
many  hundred  pounds  of  the  principal  paid 
off,  thus  continuing  till  the  whole  is  cleared. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  advantage  this  fcheme 
will  be  to  the  nation,  in  order  to  the  clearing 
its  debts,  let  us  fir  ft  calculate  the  whole  as 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  order  to  its  being  de- 
monftrated  more  plainly. 

And  here  1  muft  take  for  granted,  that  the 
South-Sea  Company  doth  employ  thefe  four 
millions  in  trade,  and  the  profit  of  this  trade 
muft  be  at  leaft  feven  per  cent,  or  otherwife  they 
could  not  fupport  the  propofal  they  have  made 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  therefore  I  mall  calcu- 
late the  four  millions  in  away  of  trade  to  bring  in 
vearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds. 

THE 
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The      CALCULATION. 

The  Tax  annexed  to  thofe  Funds  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  four  Millions  propofed 


Is  now  at  five  per  cent.  200,000  Due  to  four  miUions  at  '° 

per  cent.  400,000 

Deduct  by  deaths  and  ext. 

ofclaffes  —  7>*66 

The  profit  of  trading    —      280,000  Really  paid  but        -  392>734 

Deduct  by  death  of  fmgle 

480,000      perfons            — —  666 

Really  paid         — -            392>734  Deduct  by  clafies  extinct  6,600 

Firft  year,  ftock  increafed  Total  7,266 

to                87,266  .      -  ,    . 

To  which  add    tax   and  Second  year  abated  of  the  400,000 

profit              •    '••-  480,000  By  extinft  of  clafies  and 

1  death  of  perfons      —  13,866 

Total  567,266                                          

Really  paid  but         —  386,134  Really  paid  but        —  386,134 

Second  year,  ftock  in-  Third  year  abated  by  400,000 

creafed  to  *  ••-  181,134  deaths  and  clafles  ex- 

To  which  add  yearly  tax  tinct  — —  20,466 

and  profit.  — —  480,000  . 

Total    661,13* 
What  really  paid        — .        379>534  Really  paid  but        — -     379.534 

Third  year,  ftock  increafed  Fourth  year  deduct  deaths     400,000 

to           281)598      and  claffes  extinct     —      27,066 

To  which  add  yearly  tax  •-     • 

and  profit         — — •  480,000 

Total    761,593 
Deduct  what  really  paid        37^34  Really  paid        "         '       372*934 

Fourth   year,    ftock    in-  Fifth  year  deduct  deaths    400,000 

creafed  to          388,664      and  extinft  clafles    —       33>666 

Tax  and  profit  added    —     480,000  — .   ,      . 

Total    968,664 
Deduct  what  really  paid        366>334  Really  paid       — — • 

Oq 
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Fifth  year,  flock  incrcafed  Sixth  year  deduct  deaths     400,00* 

to  -  602,330      and  extinct  claffes    —       40,266 

Tax  and  profit  added    —      480,000  •* 

Total  1,082,330 
Deduct  what  really  paid          359.734  Reall7  Paid        359,734 

Sixth  year,  flock  increased     622,596  'seventh  year  deduct  deaths" 

Taxes  and  profit        —         480,000      g>fi 46,000 

Total  1,102,596  — • 

Deduct  what  paid    353,134  Really  paid        353>T34 

Seventh  year  in  ftock  749,462  „ 

Taxes  and  profit    480,000  Eighth  year  deduct  deaths,     400,009 

£fc.    53>4<56 

Total  1,229,462  . 

Deduct  what  paid       —  _346,534  Really  paid  346,534 

Eighth  year  in  ftock    —       882,928  — — 

Tax  and  profit  added    —     480,000  Ninth  year  deduct  deaths,    400,000 

Total  1,362,928  ^  6o'°6& 

Dedua  what  paid  —  339,934  Really  paid  33^.934 

Ninth  year  in  flock  — •  1,022,994  

Add  tax  and  profit  —  480,000  Tenth  year  deduct  deaths,  400,000 

_          — &t.        66,666 

Total  1,502,994 

Deduct  what  paid      -^—      333,374  Really  paid      — — 333>334 

Tenth  year  in  ftocfc    —     1,169,660 

Add  Tax  and  profit    —        4*0,000  Eleventh   year   deduct        400,000 

,   — — -       deaths,  Ssfc.      • 

Total  1,649,660 

Dednft  what  paid _li£i734  Really  paid 

Eleventh  year  in  flock         1,322,926  •     •  • 

Add  tax  and  profit     — >         480,000  Twelfth    year    deducl        400,000 

Total  1,802,926      deaths»  &c'       79.866 

Deduft  what  paid       —         32Q»T34  Really  paid 320,134 

Twelfth  year  in  rtock          1,482,792  •        * 

Add  tax  and  profit    480,000  Thirteenth  year  deduft      400,00* 

Total  ^6T^I      deaths,  »*        __*W* 

Dedua  what  paid  3H.S34  Really  paid ^^^ 

Thirteenth  year  in  ftock      1,649,258  

By  tax  and  profit  add    —      480,000  Fourteenth   year  deducl     40o,oo» 

Total  2,129,258      Deaths,  &f«.     93.°66 

Deduct  what  paid 306,934  Really  paid     — — — •      306,934 

Fourteenth  year  in  ftock      1,812,324 
To   which  add    principal 

ftock  "  4,000,000 

Total  5,S::,324 

Should 
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Should  the  Company  fay  they  cannot  be  fure 
to  make  feven  per  cent,  profit  by  trade,  I  then 
repeat,  they  are  not  able  to  perform  what  they 
have  offered  to  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  Com- 
mon^ therefore  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  is  the  lead  profit  they  propofe  to  make. 
Which  if  fo, 

Then  as  their  flock  is  increafed  near  half, 
and  their  payments  abated  near  one  quarter, 
furely  then  thofe  taxes  which  now  are  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  five  per  cent,  intereft  for  this 
four  millions  may  very  well  ceafe;  for,  if  trad- 
ing with  four  millions,  and  the  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  yearly,  can  pay  ten  per  cent. 
for  four  millions,  as  it  is  apparent  by  this  they 
can;  then  certainly  trading  with  five  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  can  pay  the 
intereft  of  three  millions  at  ten  per  cent,  efpeci- 
ully  fince  the  flock  yearly  increafes,  and  the 
payments  yearly  leflen. 

Should  any  object  that  it  is  probable,  the 
perfons  may  neither  die  fo  faft,  or  the  clafles 
be  extinct  fo  faft  as  I  have  computed  ;  I  an- 
fwer,  it  is  more  likely  they  mould  die  fatter, 
and  the  clafles  be  extinct  fafter  than  flower ; 
for  it  is  mere  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  fix  hun- 
dred fixty-fix  people  fhould  die  in  one  year  out 
of  forty  thoufand,  than  out  of  half  that  num- 
ber, and  fixty-fix  clafles  be  extinct  out  of  four 
thoufand,  than  out  of  two  thoufand. 

O  o  2  Which 
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Which  if  fo,  then  their  payments  will  lefieil 
fafter  than  I  have  fuppofed,  and  of  conference 
the  better  for  the  Company. 

As  to   the  national  advantage  this   \yay,  if 
four  millions  are  fo  raifed  yearly,  and  fu  paid, 
eight  years  time  will  bring  all  in,  and  in  fixty- 
eight  years  all  will  be  paid,  both  principal  and 
mtsreft,  and  at  fourteen  years  end  the  taxes  for 
four  millions  will  ceafe,  and  fifteen  years  for 
four   itnllions   more,  and   in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  years  all  our  prefent  taxes  fettled  to  pay 
the    intereil    of    thirty-two    millions    will    be 
wholly  at  an  end ;  whereas   by  the  new  pro- 
pofals  of  the  South-Sea  Company  our  debts  are 
only  transferred,  and  not  paid,  only  after  1724 
the  intereftof  all  will  be  but  three  pounds  percent. 
To  conclude,  it  would  be  entirely  needlefs 
for  the  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  Annui- 
tant's future    bargain  with   the    South-Sea,  if 
they  are  to  be  altogether  in  the  fame  condition, 
after  the  bill  pafles,  in   which  they  now  are, 
and  not  to  receive  the  leaft  difadvantage  from 
any  diftant  influence  of  the  intended  aft. 

The  South-Sea  muft  defign  fome  advantage 
to  themfelves  by  their  propofal  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, otherwife  they  would  not  be  at  fuch  an 
fxpenjlve  %eal  in  foliciting  its  acceptance.  And 
if  they  aim  at  profit  to  themfelves  by  it,  whence 
muft  it  arife  ?  Muft  it  not  proceed  from  fuch 
art  and  dexterity  in  the  turning  of  flocks  and 
money  as  may  deceive  the  prefent  national  Cre- 
ditors 
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ditors,  the   Annuitants,  and    deprive   them   in 
fome  meafure  of  the  advantage  of  their  bargain  ? 
If  this  be  not  their  view,  what  elfe  can  it  be? 
Do  they  grafp  at  fomething  more  terrible,  the 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  impoverishment  of  the 
nation  ?  If  they  have  in  view  neither  of  thefe 
deiigns,   viz.   to  injure  fome  who  are  wards  of 
the  Government,  and  by  that  means  taint  par- 
liamentary   credit,  or   to   ruin   and   ftarve    the 
bulk  of  the   nation  by  engroffing  trade,  or  to 
build  their  propofed  advantage  upon  any  fcheme 
deitruclive  of  the  public  good,  we  muft  allow, 
according  to  a    late    Author,    they  will    fhew 
more  virtue  and  integrity  than  thole,  who  (hall 
put  fuch  defigns   in  their   power    to   execute, 
fhall   difcover  wifdom   or   prudence.     Let  me 
add,  if  they  can   afford   the  great  fums  they 
offer,  without  any  indirect  delign,  much  more 
able  will   they  be   by   fair  trading  to    executo 
what  we  propofe.     According  to  our  fcheme, 
their  trade   will   advance  by  fafe,  and  as  expe- 
ditious fteps,  as   the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
allow  ;  according  to  their  way  of  taking  all  at 
once,  it  is  impoflible  to  difpofe  of  their  flock 
in    trade   alone,  which  is  the  only  fair  way  by 
which   they  can   comply   with    their    bargain. 
Beiides  this,  let  it  be  well  conlidered  alfo,  that 
in  their  way  they  part  with  vaft  fums  of  ready 
money,  when   they  take  upon   them  this  pro- 
digious and  fudden  enterprize. 

Whoever  lhall  duly  attend  to  this  difcourfe, 
\viil  find,  that  with   all  its  incorreftnefs  and 

O  o  3  irhpcr- 
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imperfections  (much  of  which  may  be  owing 
to  many  other  avocations  and  cares),  it  aniwers 
its  title  of  A  NATION  A  FAMILY.  Confider- 
ing  a  nation  as  fuch,  the  great  bargain  of  ten 
years  purchafe,  for  the  lives  of  ten  thus  allied, 
is  like  a  careful  provifion  for  the  elder  children, 
and  the  whole  houfe  made  ftronger  and  weal- 
thier, while  any  one  of  them  lives  by  the  lofs  of 
any  of  its  kindred. 

it  will  make  the  Father  of  the  Family  ftill 
more  powerful  ;  and,  to  explain  that  word  yet 
further,  the  Sovereign  more  popular,  more 
great,  and  more  fafe  ;  and  that  popularity, 
greatnefs,  and  fafety,  incorporated  with  the 
Jiappinefs  of  his  people,  and  conducing  to  it. 

It  preferves  the  fuperintendency,  guardian* 
fhip,  and  by  eonfequence  the  credit,  of  the  Le- 
giflature,  and  ties  the  whole  people,  their  law- 
givers, and  governors,  by  a  band  (which  only 
can  join  the  great  and  little,  good  and  bad  men. 
together),  their  common  intereft.  I  had,  quite 
forgot  to  intimate  that  1  propofe  thefe  future 
Annuitants  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Company,  in 
correfpondence  with  the  Exchequer. 

I  hope  people  will  confider  this  matter  with-, 
out  prejudice,  and  (forgetting  that  ISAAC 
BICKERSTAFFE,  the  ridiculous  Cenfor,  fays  it) 
ferioufly  enquire  whether  any  fum  can  be  given 
for  the  lofs  of  the  opinion  in  mankind, 'that  a 
parliamentary  engagement  is  unalterable. 

Believe  (though  it  be  only  NESTOR  IRON- 
SIDE, the  imaginary  Guardian,  who  tells  you 

i  io, 
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fo),  that  no  price  can  balance  the  lofs  of  a  be- 
lief, that  what  the  Parliament  has  fold,  can 
never  be  redeemed,  but  at  therequeft  of  the  owner. 
Believe  (fince  you  have  it  from  MARMADUKE 
MYRTLE,  the  true  and  faithful  Lover),  that  the 
price  of  the  Lady  CARONA  CREDIT  is  far 
above  rubies. 


O  o  4 
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TUESDAY,   July  9,  1723. 

No  ft  em  peccatis,  &  fraudibus  objlce  nub  em. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xvi.  62" 

"  With  a  veil 
*'  Of  Darknefs  and  of  Night  my  crimes  conceal. 

FRANCIS. 

I  Shall  not  make  any  Apology  for  inferting  a 
Letter  which  comes  from  fo  famous  a  name 
as  ILLINGTON,  to  one  who  fo  zealoufly  purfues 
renown  as  the  TRUE  BRITON  ;  but  give  it  the 
Reader  jufl  as  it  comes  to  my  hands ;  folemnly 
protefting  that  I  had  it  not  from  any  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Pott-office,  nor  does  it  need  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  Decipherers. 

To  the  TRUE  BRITON  *. 

Your  unexpected  zeal  for  me  has  infinitely 
obliged  me,  and  demands  all  the  returns  of  good 
offices  that  are  in  my  power.  There  is  a  fpirit 
in  your  ftyle,  which  is  worthy  the  party  you 
have  now  chofen  ;  but  has  a  little  of  youth  and 
inconfideration,  which  I  fear  may  hurt  you, 

*  The  Duke  of  Wharton  was  the  writer  of  "  The 
True  Briton." 

and 
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and  confequently  hurt  the  caufe.  You  (land 
loofe,  indeed,  and  free  from  attachments,  or  pre- 
judices, or  fears,  or  hopes  ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  advife  you  to  a  little  more  circumfpe&ion, 
which  is  neceflary  in  all  great  defigns,  which 
are  not  to  be  carried  on  without  method  and  a 
prefervation  of  appearances.  MACHIAVEL,  in 
his  excellent  "  Book  of  Ethicks  for  Great 
"  Men,"  fays,  "  It  is  neceflary  to  feem  pious, 
"  but  an  offence  to  be  fo."  This  admirable 
rule,  my  dear  Lord,  you  are  too  young,  and 
have  too  much  fire  in  your  temper,  to  keep 
to  ;  for  though  you  may  difpenfe  with  yourfelf 
as  to  all  the  maxims  the  lower  world  are  go- 
verned by,  and  not  let  them  at  all  affecl:  you, 
or  your  life  ;  yet  you  are  to  coniider,  when 
you  are  to  make  impremons  upon  men,  that 
you  are  to  feem  moved  by  the  fame  princ'ples 
as  move  them.  Thus,  though  an  abandoned 
man  may  have  all  the  arguments  which  are 
ufed  by  a  good  man,  they  will  not  be  fo  ufeful, 
becaufe  of  the  imperfection  of  his  chara&er. 
And  therefore  I  would  advife  your  Lordmip  to 
put  into  your  character  Hypocrify  ;  for  it  is  a. 
very  great  miftake  to  imagine,  becaufe  you  can 
fpeak  readily  upon  any  argument,  that  therefore 
you  mall  prevail ;  nay,  you  will  find  it  by  cer- 
tain experience,  that  the  world  minds  more 
who  fays  a  thmg^  than  what  isfaid:  for  which 
reafon,  I  take  the  liberty  to  advife,  that  if  you 
would  have  what  you  fay  regarded,  you  fhould 
jiot  be  fo  fincerely  wicked.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
7  ceilivcly 
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ceffively  applaud  your  infinuation,  of  TIBERIUS 
at  Caprea ;  I  mean,  I  applaud  it  as  a  bold 
ilroke  :  but  then  it  wants  every  other  requifite 
to  make  it  fix  where  you  mean  it ;  for, 
CATO  and  CATILINE  can  never  be  alike,  only 
becaufe  they  are  both  gone  out  of  town,  and 
agree  in  nothing  elfe  but  that  circumftance. 
Now  you  did  not  confider,  when  you  faid  this, 
any  thing  elfe  but  your  own  temper,  and  the 
exerting  your  anger  without  guard,  which  made 
you  do  it  without  effect.  For  this  reafon,  I 
would  inculcate  to  you  to  be  lefs  fin  cere. 

There  is  another  art,  which  a  man  who  would 
fucceed  in  the  world  muft  be  matter  of,  which 
is  the  art  of  prevarication ;  that  is,  a  way  of 
feeming  to  fpeak  the  truth,  but  keeping  a  re- 
ferve  in  your  own  heart,  as  if  you  had  faid 
nothing  :  but  this  may  be  more  eafily  explained 
to  you  by  example,  than  delivered  to  you  by 
precept.  I  put  the  laft  confidence  in  you, 
when  I  give  you  an  inftance  of  this  in  my 
own  works.  You  know  it  was  my  affair  to 
erafe  out  of  the  opinion  of  the  Audience  all  fuf- 
pion  of  guilt,  which  I  did  after  the  following 
manner: 

"  But,  my  Lords,  there  is  {till  a  way  allowed 
"  of  vindicating  myfelf.  It  is  generally  nega- 
"  tive ;  that  is,  by  protefting  and  declaring 
u  my  innocence  to  your  Lordfhips  in  the  mod 
*'  deliberate,  ferious,  and  folemn  manner ;  and 
**  appealing  to  God,  the  Searcher  of  Hearts, 

"  as 
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<e  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  as  I  do  it  in 
"  what  follows.     I  am  charged  in  the  Report 
*'  with    directing    a    correfpondence    to    Mr. 
«  KELLY  ;  but  1  folemnly  deny  that  I  ever,  di- 
«*  reftly  or  indirectly,  law  a  {ingle  line  of  any 
fl  of  their  letters  till  I  met  with  them  in  print. 
"  Nor  were  the  contents  of  them  communicated 
"  to  me.     1  do,  in  the  next  place,  deny  that  I 
"  was  ever  privy  to  any  memorial  to  he  drawn 
«'  up  to  be  delivered  to  the  Regent.     Nor  was  I 
"  ever  acquainted  ^with  any  attempt  to  be  made 
"  on  the  King's  going  over  to  Hanover,  or  at 
"  the  time  of  the  election  :  nor  did  I  hear  the 
"  leaft  rumour  of  the  Plot,    to  tak^  place  after 
«'  the  breaking-up  of  the  camp,  till  iome  time 
"  after  Mr.  LAYER'S  commitment.     I  do,  with 
"  the  fame  folemnicy,  declare,  that  I  never  col- 
6<  le£ted,  remitted,  received,  or  aiked,  any  mo- 
**  ney  of  any  man  to  facilitate  thefe  deligns ; 
"  nor  was  I  ever  acquainted  with,  or  had  any  re- 
**  mittances  whatioever  from,  any  of  thofe  per- 
'*  fons  ;   that   I  never  remitted  or  drew  any  de- 
*'  claration,  minutes,  or  paper,  in  the  name  of 
"  the  Pretender,   as   is  exprelsly  charged  upon 
*'  me.     And  that  1  never  knew  of  any  commif- 
**  fioti  iflued,  preparation  of  arms,  officers,  or 
"  foldiers,    or  the   methods   taken   to  procure 
"  any,  in  order  to  raife  an  infurrecTion  in  thefe 
"  kingdoms.     All   this   I  declare   to   be  true, 
<'  and  will  fo  declare  to  the  laft  gafp  of  my 
«  breath." 

Now 
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Now  you   are  to  obfervc  thefe  words,  deli" 
berate,  ferious,  and  fokmn  manner,  appealing  to 
^he  Searcher  of  all  Hearts  ;  and   then  again  di- 
retily  or  indirect  ly,  are  terms  which  amaze  and 
amufe  the  hearers,  and   divert  them  from  ob- 
ierving  the  illufion  ;  wherein  I  fay,  I  never  SAW 
a  fingle  line  of  thofe  letters  till  I  faw  them  in 
print.     The   immediate   and   plain  anfwer  had 
been,  "  I  never  directly  or  indirectly  dictated z\\y 
letter  to  Mr.  KEL&Y  ;"  but  I  took  care  never  to 
fee  them  after  I  had  dictated  them,  and  there- 
fore was  able  to  fay  what  I  have  there  faid.     It 
is  certainly  juft  the   fame  tiling  as  to  point  of 
confcience  ;  for  there  the  truth  is  to  be  uttered, 
and  every  thing  that   does   not  make  for  the 
right   information   of  the  Audience   is  equally 
criminal  with  a  plain  lie.     This  I  fay,  left  you 
ihould  think  I  did  not  know  the  force  of  what 
I  uttered  ;  and  is  a  thing  to  be  faid  but  between 
you  and   me,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  Un- 
derftanding  is  preferable  to  that  of  Integrity; 
and  therefore   1  ended  with   this  :  "  All  this  I 
**  declare  to  be  true,  and  will  fo  declare  to  the 
<4  hit  gafp  of  my  breath.'* 

Declaring  to  the  laft  gafp  of  my  breath  has 
in  it  a  folemnity  that  mightily  affects  fools,  who 
are  frighted  with  bugbears ;  and  has  an  incredi- 
ble influence  when  it  comes  from  a  Clergyman  ; 
a  character  which  is  held  indelible  :  infomuch 
that  now  they  have  turned  me  out  of  my  re- 
venue, they  ftill  allow  me  a  Bimop  of  the  Uni- 

verfal 
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verfal  Church  !  Which  I  may  fay,  inter  nos,  is 
allowing  that  ill  actions  may  incapacitate  a  man 
for  any  office  but  that  which  requires  the  beft 
of  men.  For  this  reafon  I  wim  I  could  have 
your  company  for  one  fortnight,  becaufe  I 
would  ordain  you  j  and  then  you  might  do  as 
1  have  done  before  you,  fquabble,  debate,  bully, 
cant,  or  live  juft  as  you  do,  and  do  no  hurt  to 
your  character,  at  leaft  fo  as  to  deftroy  it. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  ad- 
vantageous character  you  have  given  me  in  your 
Writings ;  but  you  mould  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  certain  Great  Man  in  the  fame  paper,  for  you 
may  be  fure  he  will  rejoice  in  an  invective  from 
that  hand  that  gives  me  a  panegyrick.     In  your 
TRUE  BRITON,  N°  V.  pointing  at  him,  you 
fay,  *'  In  C.  64.  he  carries  his  infinuations  much 
*'  higher,  and  fuggefts  that  even  the  Great  Man, 
"  who  chules   to  deferve  honours  rather  than 
"  receive  them,  would  give  little  oppolition  to 
"  the  Pretender's  meafures ;  but  this  is  fo  fo- 
"  reign  to  truth,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  whole 
**  feries  of  that  Gentleman's  life,  that  it  were 
*c  taking^  up  the  time  of  my  readers  unnecef- 
**  farily  to  expofe  the  falmood  and  villainy  of 
"  fuch  an  aflertion.     The  villainy  of  fuch  an 
aflertion  was  an  expreffion   a  little  too  ftrong ; 
for  though  you  very  well  do  not  care  a  farthing 
for  what  people  think  of  you,  while  you  can 
enjoy  the  comfort  of  no  confcience,  yet  you 
mould  regard  appearances ;  for  to  as  many  as 

O  i    •      i 
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think  you  infer  ted  that  paragraph,  to  fuggeft 
the  Great  Man  would  in  fuch  cafe  give  little 
oppolition  to  the  Pretender's  nuafures,  you  un- 
guardedly call  yourfelf  what  you  know  yourfelf 
to  be,  the  Enemy  will  fay,  for  making  fo  im* 
probable  an  iniinuation  But  all  thefe  things 
might  do,  if  I  had  you  with  me  to  give  you 
the  indelible  character,  for  uith  that  my  for- 
nitationvnfa  MOLL  PAUL  IN  when  a  young  Stu* 
dent  was  as  confident  as  H:gb  Treajcn  again  ft 
King  GEORGE  when  a  prelate.  You  have,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  talent  for  the  gown,  that  is 
to  fay,  as  the  gown  is  a  covering  to  what  the 
lower  world  call  offences.  But,  my  dear  Son, 
let  me  beg  of  you,  if  it  is  not  already  too  late, 
to  avoid  that  meek  text  with  which  I  ended 
my  banter  to  the  Lords,  "  Naked  1  came  out 
"  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  fhall 
*'  return."  I  can  affure  you,  this  had  been  a 
very  uncomfortable  text,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
fome  ladies ;  to  whom  pray  give  my  moft  hum- 
ble fervice. 

I  am, 

Yours, 

ILLINGTCN. 


PASQUIN, 
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FRIDAY,  July  26,   1723. 

Eft  modus  in  rebus,  funt  certi  denique  fines, 
®uos  ultra,  dtraque  neqiiit  confijlere  reftum. 

HOR.  i  Sat.  i.  105. 

"  Once  pad  the  bounds,  which  to  the  Mean  belong, 
tf  This  way  or  that,  he  Hides  into  the  wrong." 

NEVILE. 

I  Shall  not  at  prefent  talk  with  the  TRUE- 
BRITON  in  the  ftyle  of  PAsoyiisr,  nor  con- 
cern myfelf  whether  he  is  a  man  of  this  or  the 
other  quality ;  but  take  leave  to  aver,  that,  if 
he  is  at  all  a  Subject  of  England,  he  has  inju- 
dicioufly  and  outrageoufly  offended  again  ft 
every  perfon  in  the  Kingdom,  in  his  lad  Paper. 
"  The  Liberty  of  the  Frets  is  the  Prefer vation 
"  of  the  Liberty  of  the  State ;"  but  it  is  not 
to  be  ufed  with  fuch  a  licence,  as  to  trample 
upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  thereby  not  only 
lofe  all  benefit  by  it,  but  be  expoied  to  all  it 
fhould  guard  us  againft.  The  honeft  life  of  it 
is  the  beft  fecurity  from  any  encroachments  of 

Courts 
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Courts  and  Minifters  :  therefore,  left  this  Wri-» 
teras  iniolence  and  inadvertency  may  be  an  ar* 
gument  againfr.  it,  I  chufe  this  way  to  chaftife 
his  offences  againft  the  Prefs,  by  the  Prefs,  that 
his  notorious  injuries  may  not  turn  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Printing  itfelf. 

He  begins  his  imagined   ridicule  upon   the 
whole  Bench  of  Bifhops,  whom  he  calls  "  the 
*'  furprize  of  other  nations,  and  curiofities  of 
*'  our  own  ;"  and  goes  on  to  fay  of  them  with 
the  fame  force  of  genitiis,  **  Many  of  their  pre- 
46  deceflbrs  equalled  them  in  compofure  ;  but  all 
"  impartial  Criticks  concur,  that  none  of  them 
"  had  talents  half  fo  well  adapted  to  'Tranjla- 
"  tlon  :  whilft  He,  whofe  company  they  a  little 
"  while  ago,  with   fo.  much  prudence,  as  well 
*'  as  juftice,  rejected,  was  confefledly  not  upon  a 
"  level  with   them  in  either."     As  faucily  as 
this  Author  fpeaks  of  the  Bimops  in  general, 
the  whole  Nation  are  highly  fatisfied  with  their 
learning,    their   piety,    and   good   fenfe ;    and 
know  them  to  be  an   excellent  body  of  Pro- 
teftant  Divines,  who  are  more  regardful  of  the 
rights  and   privileges  of  their  fellow- fubjec~ls, 
than  any  pre-eminency  of  their  own ;  nor  is 
there  any  part  of  Learning  they  want  by  the 
abfence  of  the  Bimop  of  ROCHESTER,  except 
that  now  he  is  gone,  they  could  not  write  fb 
good  an  Epigram,  if  it  were  put  upon  them  to 
produce  one  :  for  it  was  the  peculiar  excellence 
qf  that  Prelate,  to  keep  alive  in  himfelf  the  kind 

of 
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of  Learning  we  are  admired  for  when  boys, 
and  play  it  againft  his  adverfaries  in  his  ripe 
or  declining  age  ;  from  which  he  would  with 
great  readinefs,  no  matter  what  decency,  fkip 
to  a  Text  of  Scripture,  and  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  Bifhop,  and  the  vivacity  and  pertnefs  of 
the  School-boy,  at  the  fame  time.  Such  a 
prompt  and  ready  excellence,  joined  with  a 
confummate  hypocrify  and  glaring  impudence, 
which  my  Lord  had  to  a  great  perfection,  could 
not  fail  of  gaining  almoii:  as  many  admirers  as 
he  fa'w  men  ;.  for  it  required  deep  penetration 
to  underftand  him  to  be  any  other  than  a  very 
6ne  perfon  ;  fince  he  could  thus  retire  from  the 
Man  of  Wit,  in  which  he  was  fomebQcty^  to  the 
Pious  Divine,  in  which  he  was  nobody.  But 
now  his  character  is  fo  thoroughly  underflood, 
that  I  agree  with  the  TRUE  BRITON,  "  The 
"  unanimity  of  the  Nation  is  fuch  as  it  was 
"  hardly  ever  blefled  with  before  !  For  fince 
tf  the  departure  of  the  (ate  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
"  CHESTER  into  exile,  it  is ,  univerially  agreed 
"  on,  that  there  is  One  Man  now  abroad, 
"  whom,  no  man  defires  to  fee  come  back 
*'  again." 

The  Author  goes  on  ;  and,  with  his  pro- 
digious wit  and  contrivance,  turns  the  invective 
againft  Churchmen  into  a  fingular  purpofe  of 
making  it  under  the  cover  of  what  he  had  met 
with  in  a  Library  in  Spain:  "  He  thinks  he 
"  had  it  in  the  Francifcan  Library  at  Madrid." — 
<<  A  little  before,  and  about  the  time  that  the 

P  p  "  light 
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"  light  of  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn, 
"  there  was  not  fuch  a  pack  of  abject  wretches 
**  in  the  world,  as  the  Ecclefiafticks  of  moft 
"  countries.  To  confirm  this,  I  (hall  oblige 
"  the  curious  with  part  of  a  Manufcript  I 
«*  picked  up  in  my  Travels  into  Spain.  It  had 
*'  no  date,  but  it  is  plain  it  could  not  be  writ 
**  many  centuries  ago." 

With  the  deep  defigu  of  having  finimed  all 
he  had  to  lay  of  State  affairs,  he  "  comes  to 
"  Church  and  Churchmen  with  that  opennefs 
"  and  freedom  as  becomes  a  candid  Hiftorian." 
But  here  he  levels  his  whole  invective  againil 
DON  FERDI NANDO,  who  was  Comptroller  of 
the  Finances,  for  whom  he  makes  a  very  filly 
fpeech  about  "  Quadrupeds  having  four  legs." 
He  had  done  with  Churchmen  before,  and 
called  them  plainly  enough  '*  abjedt  wretches ;" 
fo  that  now  his  wit  is  to  fall  only  on  the  Comp- 
troller, But  he  mould  have  confidered  whom 
he  had  undertook  to  mimic,  and  made  an  ha- 
rangue accordingly  ;  for  this  fpeech  has  nothing 
in  it  but  the  daring  to  point  out  a  great  man  in  a 
high  employment,  after  a  ridiculous  manner  ; 
and  then  making  the  Bilhops  alfo  out  of  all 
character  talk  prophanely,  and  folemnly  affirm- 
ing that  "  Two  and  two  make  fifteen — So  help 
i*  US)  G— d  ;" — «'  Demonftration  by  G— d  ;" — 
and  «'  Crucify  him,  Crucify  him/'  All  which 
is  fo  mean,  fo  (illy,  and  fo  wicked,  that  it  will 
fcarcely  bear  fo  much  as  to  be  repeated.  This 
writer  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  '«  Tale  of  a 
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"  Tub,"  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mour mixt  with  an  equal  negligence  of  every 
thing  folemn.  But  the  wretched  Imitator,  as 
it  is  ordinary  with  common  fwearers,  has  no 
fpirit  but  what  is  raifed  from  his  impiety.  He 
cannot  ridicule  a  great  officer,  but  he  muft 
prophane  the  name  of  Heaven  to  come  at  him  ; 
and  reprefents  the  whole  Bench  of  Bifhops  as 
his  Ringwoods  and  Jowlers. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  who  this  great  Wit, 
this  worthy  Author  is.  It  is  certain  he  has  a 
little  more  to  do  than  to  make  up  with  a  Mi- 
nifter  of  State.  But  I  muft  not  grow  too  fe- 
rious  with  this  facetious  Gentleman  ;  but  fhall 
give  him  a  letter  of  advice  how  to  mingle  his 
thoughts  and  fentiments,  if  he  would  have  them 
pals  upon  the  world  for  any  thing, 

To  the  TRUE   BRITON. 

SIR, 

As  you  have  lately  done  juftice  to  a  great 
man  in  difowning  yourfelf  to  be  him,  we  are 
not  to  take  you  for  any  body  ;  but  coniider  you 
as  an  enemy  to  us  all,  and  tearing  about  you, 
without  keeping  any  terms  with  perfons  or 
things  j  but  labouring  for  fomtthing  that  is 
ftnart,  that  is  bold,  that  is  witty,  or  lome  way 
iurprizing,  to  keep  our  attention  clofe  to  you, 
and  engage  us  ekher  by  our  curioiity,  our 
fpleen,  our  malice,  or  our  envy.  But  you  are, 
\t  ieems,  a  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  ;  and  as 
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fuch  you  mould  have  confidered,  that  the 
Comptroller  can  be  when  he  pleafes  an  equal 
to  a  Country  Gentleman,  though  it  is  not  ib 
eafy  for  a  Country  Gentleman  to  be  equal  to  the 
Comptroller.  He  can  fpeak  extremely  well, 
and  certainly  does  it  with  a  great  deal  of  art 
and  {kill,  or  he  had  not  been  the  man  he  is  ; 
for  in  our  Government  a  perlbn  muft  have  ta- 
lents, or  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  poilefs  great 
power.  But  you  have  fallen  upon  him,  as  en- 
vying his  good  fortune  only;  and  have  not  at 
all  (hewn  that  he  does  not  deferve  it,  or  that 
he  mifapplies  it.  Then  there  are  fome  things 
which  a  man  fnould  not  be  endured  to  touch 
upon ;  as  your  cruel  ufage  of  him  you  call  JE- 
RONIMO,  who  has  offended  no  one,  and  can  de- 
ferve your  envy  only  for  being  the  ion  of  an  il- 
luftrious  man,  who  devolves  the  erfecl:  of  his 
labours  upon  him,  whilft  he  himklf  is  ftill 
wreftling  and  contending  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  with  great  capacity  and  applica- 
tion. You  mould  have  learnt  to  diftinguim. 
things  a  little  before  you  commenced  Writer ; 
for  it  is  not  the  Countryman  that  is  fit  for  thefe 
things.  Ruflicus  ab  nonnh  faplu s  will  never  be 
able  to  talk  of  Minifters  and  their  defigns  ;  and 
barely  to  hate  a  great  Man  becaufe  he  is  ib,  will 
do  nothing  but  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  your 
head,  and  the  malignity  of  your  heart. 
1  am,  &c. 

FINIS. 
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